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INTBODUCTION TO THE ilONASIEBY. 



It would be difficult to assign any good reason why the author of Ivanhoe^ 
after wng, in that work, all the art he possessed to remote the pevson- 
ages^ action, and manners of the tale, to a distance from his own country, 
should choose for the scene of his next attempt the celebrated ruins of 
Melrose, in the immediate neighbourhood of his own residence. But the 
reason, or caprice, which dictated his change of system, has entirely escaped 
his recollection, nor is it wortii while to attempt recalling what must be a 
matter of very little consequence. 

The general plan of the story was, to conjoin two characters in that bust- 
ling and contentious age, who, thrown into situations which gaya them 
different views on the subject of the Reformation, should, with the same 
sincerity and purity of intration, dedicate themselves, the one to the sup- 
port of the sinking fabric of the Catholic Church, the other to the estaUin- 
ment of the Reformed doctrines. It was sup^sed that some interesting 
subjects for narrative might be derived finom opposing two such eothusiastB 
to each other in the path of life, and contrasting the real worth of both with 
thoir passions and prejudices. The localities of Melrose Suited weU the 
scenery of the proposed story ; the ruins themselves form a splendid theatre 
for any tragic incident which might be brought forward ; joined to the 
vicinity of Ibe fine river, with all its tributary streams, flowing through a 
countiy which has been the scene of so much fierce fighting, and is rich 
with so many recollections of foi-mer times, and Iving alinost under the 
immediate eye of the author, by whom they were to be used in composition. 

The situation possessed fiirther recommendations. On the opposite bank 
of the Tweed might be seen the remains of ancient enclosures, surrounded 
by sycamores and ash-trees of considerable size. These had once formed 
the crofts or arable ground of a village, now reduced to a single hut, the 
abode pf a fisherman, who also manages a ferry. The cottages, even the 
church which once existed there, have sunk into vestiges hardly to be traced 
without visiting the spot, the inhabitants having gradually withdrawn to 
the more prosperous town of Galashiels, which has risen into consideration, 
within two miles of their neighbourhood. Superstitious eld, however, has 
tenanted the deserted groves with aerial beings, to supply the want of ^e 
mortal tenants who have deseited it. The ruined and abandoned chundi- 
yard of Boldside has been long believed to be haunted by the Fairies, and 
the deep broad current of the Tweed, wheeling in moonlight round the foot 
of the steep bank, with the number of trees originallv iMimted for shelter 
round the fields of the cottagers, but now presenting uie effect of scattered 
and detached groves, fill up the idea which one would form in imagination 
for a scene that Oberon and Queen Mab might love to revel in. There are 
evenings when the spectator might beUeve, with Father Chaucer, that the 

—** Queen of Faery, 
With harp, and pipe, and gymphony. 
Were dwelling in the place." 
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Another, and even a more familiar refuge of the elfin race (if tradition 
ii to be trusted), is the glen of the river, or rather brook, named the Allen, 
which falls into the Tweed from the northward, about a quarter of a mile 
above the present bridge. As the streamlet finds its way behind Lord 
Sommerville^s hunting-seat, called the Pavilion, its valley has been popu- 
larly termed the Fairy Dean, or rather the Nameless Dean, because of the 
supposed ill-luck attached by the popular faith of ancient times, to any one 
who might name or allude to the race, whom oiu* fathers distinguished as 
the Good Neighbours, and the Highlanders called Daoine Shie, or Men of 
Peace ; rather by way of compliment, than on account of any particular 
idea of fHendship or pacific relation which either Highlander or Borderer 
entertained towards the irritable beings whom they U^us distinguished, or 
mpposed them to bear to humanity. 

In evidence of the actual operationn of the fury people even at this time, 
Uttle pieces of calcareous matter are found in the glen after a flood, which 
either the labours of those tiny artists, or the eddies of the brook among 
the stones, have formed into a&atastio resemUanoe of cups, saucers, basins, 
and the like, in which children who gather theoa pretend to discern fairy 
utensils. 

Besides these circumstances of romantic looality, mea paupfira regna (as 
Captain Dalgetty denominates his territory of Drumthwacket) are bounded 
by a small but deep lake, from which eyes that yet look on the light are 
said to have seen the water-bull ascend, and shake the hills with his roar. 

Indeed, the country around Melrose, if possessins^ less of romantic beauty 
than some other scenes in Scotland, is connected with so many associationa 
of a fanciful nature, in which the imagination takes delight, as might well 
induce one even less attached to the spot than the author, to accommodate, 
after a general manner, the imaginary scenes he was framing to the locali- 
ties to which hfi was partiaL But it would be a misapprehension to suppose, 
that, because Melrose may in general pass for Kennaquhair, or because it 

res with scenes of the Monastny in the xiircumstances of the drawbridge, 
mill<dajii, and other points of resemblance, that therefore an aoourate 
or perfect local simiJitude is to be found in all the paiticulars of the picture. 
It was not the purpose of the author to present a landsca^ copied from 
nature, but a piece of composition, in which a real scene, with which he is 
fiuniliar, had afforded him some leading outlines. Thus the resemblance 
of the imaginary Glendeaig with the real vale of the Allen, is far from being 
minute, nor did the author aim at identifying them. This must appear 
plain to all who know the actual character of the Glen of Allen, and have 
taken the trouble to read the account of the iinaginary Glendeafg. The 
stream in the latter case is described as wandering down a romanuc little 
▼s^ey, shifting itself, aUber the £ftshion of sach a brook, from one side to 
the other, as it can most easUy find its passage, and touching nothing in 
its progress that gives token of cultivation. It rises near a solitary tower, 
the abMe of a supposed church-vassal, and the scene of several incidents 
in the Romance. 

The real Allen, on the contrary, after traversing the romantic ravine 
called the Nameless Dean, thrown off from side to side alternately, like a 
billiard-ball repelled by the sides of the table on which it has been played, 
and in that part of its courae resembling the stream which pours down 
Glendeaig, mav be traced upwards into a more open country, where the 
banks retreat mrther from each other, and the vale exhibits a good deal of 
dry ground, which has not been neglected by the active cultivators of the 
district. It arrives, too, at a sort of termination, striking in itself, but 
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totally irreconcilable with the narratiye of the Bomance. lostead of a single 
peel-house, or border tower of defence, such as Dame Glendinning is sup- 
posed to have inhabited, the head of the Allen, about five miles above its 
junction with the Tweed, shows three ruins of Border houses, belonging to 
different propsietors, and each, from the desire of mutual support so natural 
to troublesome times, situated at the extremity of the property of which it 
is the principal messuage. One of these is the ruinous mansion-house of 
Hillalap, formerly the property of the Caimcrosses, and now of Mr Innes 
of Stow ; a second the tower of Colmslie, an ancient inheritence of Uxe 
Borthwick family, as is testified by their crest, the Goat's Head, which 
exists on the ruin ; a third, the house of Langshaw, also ruinous, but near 
which the ^prietor, Mr BaiUie of Jenriswood and Mellerstain, has built a 
small shooting-box. 

All these ruins, so strangely huddled together in a very solitary spot, 
have recollections and traditions of their own, but none of them bear the 
most distant resemblance to the descriptions in the Bomance of the Mon- 
astery ; and as the author could hardly have erred so grossly regarding a 
spot within a morning's ride of his own house, the inference is, that no re- 
semblance was intended. Hillsh^ is remembered by the humours of the 
last inhabitants, two or three elderly ladies, of the cUuss of Miss Badlands, 
in the Old Manor House, though leas important by birth and fortune. 
Colmslie is commemorated in song : — 

" Cohndie stands on Coimslfo hUT, 
The water it flows round Ccrimslie milT; 
ThemiB and the kiln gang boonily, 
And it'i up with the whippen of Cohnalle I " 

Langshaw, although larger than the other mansions assembled at the 
head of the supposed Glenoearg, has nothing about it more remarkable than 
the inscription of the present proprietor over his shooting-lodge — UHnam 
kanc etiant, virii impleam amicit—A modest wish, which I Imow no one 
more capable of attaming upon an extended scale, than the gentleman who 
has expressed it upon a limited one. 

Having thus shown that I could say something of these desolated towers, 
which the desire of social intercourse,, or the fitcility of mutual defence, had 
drawn together at the head of this Glen, I need not add any further reason 
to show w&t there is no resemblance between them and the solitaiy habi- 
tation of Dame Elspeth Glendinning. Beyond these dwellings are some 
remains of natural wood, and a considerable portion of morass and b<^ ; 
but I would not advise any who may be curious in localities, to spend 
time in looking for the fountain and holly-tree of the White Lady. 

While I am on the subject, I may add that Captain Clutterbuck, the 
imaginary editor of the Monastery, has no real prototype in the village of 
Melrose or neighbourhood, that ever I saw or heard of. To g^ve some 
individuality to this personage, he is described as a character which some- 
times occurs in actual society — ^a person who, having spent his life within 
the necessary duties of a technical profession, from which he has been at 
length emancipated, finds himself without any occupation whatever, and 
is apt to become the prey of ennui, until he discerns some petty subject *of 
investigation commensurate to his talents, the study of which gives him 
employment in solitude ; while the conscious possession of information 
peculiar to himself, adds to his consequence in society. I have often 
observed, that the lighter and trivial branches of antiquarian study are 
singularly useful in reeving vacuity of such a kind, and have known them 
serve many a Captain Clutterbuck to retreat upon ; I was therefore a good 
deal surprised, when I found the antiquarian Captain identified with a 
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n^hbour and friend of my own, who could never have been confounded 
with him by any one who had read the book, and seen the party alluded to. 
This erroneous identification occurs in a work entitled ** Illustrations of 
the Author of Waverley, being Notices and Anecdotes of real Characters^ 
Spenes, and Incidents, supposed to be described in his works, by Robert 
Cftiambers." This work was, of course, liable to many errors, as any one 
of the kind must be, whatever may be the ingenuity of the author, which 
takes the task of explaintbg what can be only known to another person. 
Mistakes of place or inanimate things referred to, are of very little moment ; 
but the ingenious author ought to have been more cautious of attaching^ 
real names to fictitious characters. I think it is in the Spectator we read 
of a rustic wag, who, in a copy of " The Whole Duty of Man," wrote 
opposite to every vice the name of some individual in the neighbourhood, 
and thus converted that excellent work into a libel on a whole peoish. 

The scenery being thus ready at the author^s hand, the reminiscences of 
the country were equally favourable. In a land where the horses remained 
almost constantly aeiddled, and the sword seldom quitted the warrior's side 
— where war was the natural and constant state of the inhabitants, and 
peace only existed in the shape of brief and feverish truces — ^there could be 
no want of the means to complicate and extricate the incidents of his narra- 
tive at pleasure. There was a disadvantage, notwithstanding, in treading this 
Border district, for it had been already ransacked by the author himself, 
as well as others ; and unless presented imder a new light, was likely to 
i^ord ground to the objection of Orambe his coda. 

To attend the indispensable quality of novelty, something, it was thought, 
might be gained by contrasting the character of t^e vas^ds of the church 
with those of the dependants of the lay barons, by whom they were sur- 
rounded. But much advantage could not be derived from this. There 
were, indeed, differences betwixt the two classes, but like tribes in the 
mineral and vegetable world, which, resembling each other to common 
•yes, can be sufficientiy well discriminated by naturalists^ they were yet 
too similar, upon the whole, to be placed in marked contrast with each 
other. 

Machinery remained — ^the introduction of the supernatural and marvel- 
lous ; ^e resort of distressed authors since the days of Horace, but whose 
privileges as a sanctuary have been cUsputed in the present age, arid well- 
nigh exploded. The popular belief no longer allows the possibility of exist- 
ence to the race of mysterious beings which ho vered betwixt this world 
and that which is invisible. The fiEdries have abandoned their moonlight 
iurf ; the witch no longer holds her black otgies in the hemlock dell ; and 

*' Even the last lingering phantom of the brain, 
The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again." 

From the discredit attached to the vulgar and more common modes in 
which the Scottish superstition displays itself, the author was induced to have 
recourse to the beautiful, though almost foigotten, theor^r of astral spirits, 
or creatures of the elements, surpassing human beings in knowledge and 
|K)wer, but inferior to them, as being subject, after a certain space of yearft, 
to a death which is to them annihilation, as they have no share in the pro- 
mise made to the sons of Adam. These spirits are supposed to be of four 
distinct kinds, as the elements horn which they have their origin, and are 
known, to those who have studied the cabalistical philosophy, by the names 
of Sylphs, Onomes, Salamanders, and Naiads, as they belong to the 
dements of Air, Earth, Fire, or Water. The general reader wifl find an 
entertaining account of these elementary spirits in the Frenoh book, 
entitied, Entretiens de Compte du Gabalis.'' The ingenious Oompte do 
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k Motie Fouqu^ composed, in German^ one of the most suooeiBfiil produo- 
tiona of bis fertile brain, where a beautiful and even afflicting eflfeot is pro- 
duoed by the introduction of a water-nymph, who loses the priTiloge of 
immortfUity, by consenting to become accessible to hunum feelines, and 
wmtiTig her lot with that of a mortal, who treats her with ingmtituoe. 

In imitation of an example so successful, the White Lady of Avenel was 
introduced into the following sheets. She is represented as connected with 
the family of Avenel by one of those mystic ties which in ancient times 
were supposed to exist, in certain circumstances, between the creatures of 
the elements and the children of men. ' Such instances of mysterious union 
are recognised in Ireland, in the real Milesian families who arepossessed 
of a Bansfaie ; and they are known among the traditions of the Highlands, 
which, in many cases, attached an immortal being or spirit to the service 
of particular fiimilies or tribes. These demons, if they are to be called so, 
aanounced good or evil fortune to the £Etmilies connected with them ; and 
though some only condescended to meddle with matters of importance, 
eti^era> like the May Mollach, or Maid of the Hairy Arms, conoescended 
to mingle in ordinary sports, and eyen to direct the £!hief how to play at 
draughts. 

Tl^re was, therefore, bo great violence in suppoainff such a being as this 
to have existed while the elementary spirits were beneted in ; but it was 
more difficult to describe or imagine its attributes and principles of action. 
SSuhkespeare, the first of authorities in such a case, has painted Ariel — ^that 
beaatiftil creature of his &ncy— as only approaching so near to humanity 
aa to know the nature o^ that sympathy which the creatures of clay felt for 
mush other, aswe learn from the expression — *'Mine would, if I were human." 
7he inferences from this are singular, but seem capable of regular ded<i6« 
iion. 'A being, however superior to man in length of life — ^in power over 
tiie elements — in certain perceptions respecting ike present, the past, and 
the future, yet still incapable of human passions — of sentiments of moral 
good and evU— of meriting fixture rewards or punishments — belongs rather 
to tiie class of animals than of human creatures, and must therefore be pre- 
sumed to act more from temporary benevolence or caprice, than from any- 
thing approaching to feeding or reasoning. Such a being^s superiority m 
power can only be compared to that of the elephant or Hon, who are greater 
m strong^ than niah, though inferior in the scale of creation. The par- 
tialities which we suppose such spirits to entertain must be like those of 
the dog ; their sudden starts of passion, or the indulgence of a frolic, or 
mischief, may be compared to those of the numerous varieties of the eat. 
AU these propensities are, however, controlled by the Ittws wliich render 
the elementary race subordinate to the command of nrnn— liaUe to be sub- 
jected by his science (so the sect of Gnostics believed, and on this turned 
the Botiorttcian philosophy), or to be overpowered by his superior oonrage 
and daring, when it set their illusions at dimaaee. 

It is wiui reference to this idea of the supposed spirits of the elements 
that the White Lady of Avenel is represented as acting a varying, ci^ri- 
eious, and inconsistent part in the pages assigned to her in the narrative ; 
manifesting interest and attachment to the family with whom her destinies 
are associated, but evincing whim, and even a 9pe<nes of malevolence, to- 
wards other mortals, as the Sacristan and the Border robber, whose incor- 
rect life subjected them to receive petty mortifications at her hand. The 
White Lady is scarcely supposed, however, to have possessed either the 
power or the indination to do more than inflict terror oir create embarrass- 
ment, and is always subjected by those mortals who, by virtuous resolution 
and mental eneigy, coiild assert superiority over Iser. In these pMiioulars 
theseamstoeoBstitBteabeingof amaddleelass between the <^(/o</«<i» 
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who places its pleasure in misleading and tormenting mortals, and the 
beneTolent Fairy of the East, who uniformly guides, aids, and supports tiliem. 

Either, however, the author executed his purpose indifferently, or the 
public did not approTo of it ; for the White Lady of Avenel was &r ftam 
being popular. He does not now make the present statemenji in the view 
of aiguing readers into a more fayourable opinion on the subject, but merely 
with the purpose of ezculpatinp^ himself m>m the charge of having wan- 
tonly intruded into the narrative a being of inconsistent powers and pro- 
pensities. 

In the delineation of another character the author oi the Monastery 
&iled, where he hoped for some success. As nothing is so successfiil a 
subject of ridicule as the fistshionable follies of the time, it occurred to him 
that the more serious scenes of his narrative might be relieved by the 
humour of a cavaliero of the age of Queen Elizabeth, in evety period, the 
attempt to gain and maintain the highest rank of society has depended on 
the power of assuming and supportii^ a certain fashionable kind of a£foo- 
tation, usually connected with some vivacity of talent and eneigy of cha- 
racter, but distinguished at the same time by a transcendent flight beyond 
sound reason and common sense ; both faculties too vulgar to he admitted 
into the estimate of one who claims to be esteemed ** a choice q>iiit of the 
age." These, in their different phases, constitute the gallants of the day, 
whose boast it is to drive the whims of fiushion to extremity. 

On all occasions, the manners of the sovereign, the court, and the time, 
must give the tone to the peculiar description of qualities by which those 
who would attain the height of fEtahion must seek to distingfuish themselves. 
The reign of Elizabeth, being that of a maiden queen, was distinguished by 
the decorum of the courtiers, and especially the aflfectation of the deepest 
deference to the sovereign. After the acknowledgment of the Queen's 
matchless perfections, the same devotion was extended to beauty as it ex- 
isted among the lesser stars in her court, who sparkled, as it was the mode 
to say, by her reflected lustre. It is true, that gallant knights no longer 
vowed to Heaven, the peacock, and the ladies, to perform some feat of 
extravagant chivalry, in which they endangered the lives of others as well 
as their own ; but although their chivalrous displays of personal gallantry 
seldom went farther in EUzabeth's days than the tiltyard, where barricades, 
called barriers, prevented the shock of the horses, and Umited the display 
of the cavaliers' skill to the comparatively safe encounter of their lanoes, 
the language of the lovers to their ladies was still in the exalted terms 
which Amadis would have addressed to Oriana, before encountering a 
dragon for her sake. This tone of romantic jg^aUantiy found a devc^but 
conceited author, to reduce it to a species of constitution and form, and 
lay down the courtly manner of conversation, in a pedantio book, called 
Euphues and his England. Of this, a brief account is given in the text, to 
which it may now be proper to make some additions. 

The extravagance of Euphuism, or a symbolicaljaigon of the same class, 
predominates in the romances of Calprenade and ^cuderi, whidi were read 
for the amusement of the fair sex of France during the long reign of Louis 
XIV., and were supposed to contain the only legitimate language of love 
and gallantry. In this reign they encountei-ed the satire of Moli^ and 
Boileau. A sunilar disorder, spreading into private society, formed the 
ground of the affected diaJogue of the Pricieutet, as they were styled, who 
formed the coterie of the Hotel de Bambouillet, and afforded Mou^ mat- 
ter for his admirable comedy. Let PrScieutes RidicuUi, In England, the 
humour does not seem to have lonff survived the accession of James I. 

The author had the vanity to think that a character, whose peculiaritiea 
should turn on extravagances which were once uuxversfJly &Bhi<mable» 
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might be read in a fictitious story with a good chance of affording amuse- 
ment to the existing generation, who, fond as they are of looking hack on 
the actions and manners of their ancestors, miffht be also supposed to be 
sensible of their absurdities. He must fairly acknowledge that he was dis- 
appointed, and that the Euphuist, far from being accounted a welldrawn 
and humorous diaracter of the period, was condemned as unnatural and 
absurd. 

It wdild be easy to account for this Mlure, by supposing the defect to 
arise from the author^s want of skill, and, probably, manv readers mav not 
be inclined to look farther. But, as the author himsdif can scarcely be 
supposed willing to acquiesce in this final cause, if any other can be alleged, 
he nas been led to suspect that, contrary to what he originally suppcmd, 
his subject was injudiciously chosen, in which, and not in his mode of 
treating ity lay the source of the want of success. 

The mannm of a rude people are always founded on nature, and there- 
fore the feelings of a more polished generation immediately sympatibiise 
with them. We need no nronerous notes, no antiquarian dissertations, to 
enable the most ignorant to recognise the sentiments and diction of the 
characters of Homer ; we have but, as Lear says, to strip off our lendings 
— ^to set aside the factitious principles and adornments which we have re* 
ceived from our comparatively artificial system of society, and our natural 
feelings are in unison with those of the bard of Chios and the heroes who 
live in his verses^ It is the same with a great part of the narratives of my 
friend Mr Cooper. We sympathise with his Indian chiefii and backwoods- 
men, and aclmowledge, in the characters which he presents to us, the same 
truth of human nature by which we should feel ourselves influenced if 
placed in the same condition. So much is this the ease, that though it is 
difficult, or almost impossible, to reclaim a savage, bred from his youth to 
war and the chase, to the restraints and the duties of civilised life, nothing 
is more easy or common, than to find men, who have been educated in aU 
the habits and comforts of improved society, willing to eichange them for 
the wild labours of the hunter and the fisher. The very amusements most 
pursued and relished by men of all ranks, whose constitutions permit 
active exercise, are hunting, fishing, and in some instances, war, the natural 
and necessary business of the savage of Dryden, where his hero talks of being 

" As free as nature first made man, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran." 

But although the occupations, and even the sentiments, of human bein^ 
in a primitive state, find access and interest in the minds <xf the more civil- 
ised part of the species, it does not therefore follow, that the national 
tastes, opinions, and follies, of one civilised period, ^ould afford either 
the same interest or the same amusement to those of another. These 
generally, when driven to extravagance, are founded, not upon any natural 
taste proper to the species, but upon the growth of some peculiar cast ot 
affectation, with which mankind in genera^ and succeeding generations in 
particular, feel no common interest or sympathy. The extravagances of 
coxcombry in manners and apparel are indesd the legitimate, and often the 
successful objects of satire, during the time when they exist. In evidence 
of this, theatrical critics may observe how many dramatic j^sux cP esprit are 
well received every season, because the satirist levels at some well-known or 
fashionable absurdity ; or, in the dramatic phrase, ''shoots folly as it flies." 
But when the peculiar kind of folly keeps the wing no longer, it is reckoned 
but waste of powder to pour a discharge of ridicule on what has ceased to 
exist I and the pieces in which such foi^otten absurdities are made the sub- 
ject of ridicule, foil quietly into oblivion with the follies which gave them 
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fkshion, or only continue to exist on the scene, because they contain some 
other more permanent interest than that which connects them witii man- 
ners and follies of a temporary character. 

This, perhaps, affords a reason why the comedies of Ben Jonson, founded 
upon system, or what the age termed humours, — by which was meant facti- 
Motts and affected characters, superinduced on that which was common to 
the rest of their race, — in spite of acute satire, deep scholarship, and strong 
sense, do not now afford general pleasure, but are confined to the closet of 
th6 antiquary, whose studies have assured him that the personages of the 
dramatist were once, though they are now no longer, portraits of existing 
nature. 

Let us take another example of our hypothesis from ^akespeare himself, 
who, of all authors, drew his portraits for all ages. With the whole sum of 
the idolatry which affects us at his name, the mass of readers peruse, with- 
out amusement, the characters formed on the extravagances of temporary 
ftshion ; and the^uphuist Don Armado, the ppdant Holofemes, even Nym 
and Pistol, are read with little pleasure by the mass of the public, being 
portraits of Which we cannot recognise the humour, because the originals 
no longer exist. In hke manner, while the distresses of Borneo and Juliet 
continue to interest every bosom, Mercutio, drawn as an accurate represen- 
tation of the finished fine gentleman of the ^riod, and as such received by 
the unanimous approbation of contemporaries, has so little to interest tilie 
present age, that, stripped of all his puns and quirks of verbal wit» he only 
retains his place in the scene, in virtue of his fine and fanciful speech upon 
dreaming, which belongs to no particular age, and because he is a persona^ 
whose presence is indispensable to the plot. 

We have already prosecuted perhaps too £str an argument, the tendency 
of which is to prove, that the introduction of an humorist, actings, like ^ 
Pieroie Shafton, upon some forgotten and obsolete model of folly, once 
fieushionable, is rather likely to awaken the disgust of the reader, as un- 
natural, than find him food Ibr laughter. Whether owing to this theory, 
or whether to the more simple and probable cause of the author's failure in 
the delineation of the subject he had proposed to himself, the formidable 
ob|eotion of ineredtUus odt was applied to the Euphuist, as well as to the 
Wnite Lady of Avenel ; and the one was denounced as unnatural, wMle the 
other was rejected as impossible. 

There was little in the story to atone for these failures in two principal 
points. The incidents were inartificially huddled together. There was no 
part of the intrigue to which deep interest was found to apply ; and the 
conclusion was &ought about, not by incidents arising out of the story 
itself but in consequence of public transactions, with which the narratire 
has little connection, and which the reader had little opportunity to become 
acquainted with. 

This, if not a positive fiiult, was yet a great defect in the Bomanoe. It is 
true, that not only the practice of some great authors in this department, but 
even the general course of human life itself, may be quoted in favour of this 
more obvious, and less artificial practice, of arranging a narrative. It is sel- 
dom that the same circle of personages who have surrounded an individual at 
his first outset in life, continue to have an interest in his career till his fitte 
comes to a crisis. On the contrary, and more especiaUy if the events of 
his life be of a varied character, and worth communicating to others, or to 
the world, the hero's later connections are usually totally separated from 
those with whom he began the voyage, but whom the individual has out- 
sailed, or who hare drifted astray, or foundered on the passage. This 
hadmeyed comparison holds good in another point. The numerous yesaels 
of 10 many different sorts, and destined fi^r such different purposes, wfaidi 
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are launched in the same mighty ocean, although each endeavoon to pursue 
its own course, are in every case more influenced by the winds and tides, 
which are common to the element which they all navigate, than by their 
own separate exertions. And it is thus in the world, that, when human 
prudence has doue its best, some general, perhaps national, event, destroys 
the schemes of the individual, as the casual touch of a more powerful being 
sweeps away the web of the spider. 

Many excellent romances have been composed in this view of human life, 
where the hero is conducted through a variety of detached scenes, in 
which various agents appear and disappear, without, perhaps, having any 
permanent influence on the progress of the storv. Such is the structure of 
Gil Bias, Boderick Eandom, and the lives and adventures of many other 
heroes, who are described as running through different stations of lue, and 
encountering various adventures, which are only connected with each 
other by having happwed to be witnessed by the same individual, whose 
Identity unites them together, as the string of a necklace links the beads, 
which are otherwise detached. 

But though such an unconnected course of adventures is what most 
firequently occurs in nat\ire, 3ret the province of the romance writer being 
artificial, there is more required from him than a mere compliance mm 
the fdmplicity of reality,— just as we demand from the scientinc gardener, 
that he shall arrange, m curious knots and artificial parterres, the flowers 
which "nature loon" distributes freely od hill and dale. Fielding, 
accordingly, in most of his novels, but especially in Tom Jones, his eh^- 
eFmuwe, has mt the distinguished example of a story regularly built and 
.oonsisteut in all its parts, in which nothing occurs, and scarce a personage 
k introduced, that has not some share in tending to advance the catM- 
trophe. 



To demand equal correctness and felicity in those who may follow in the 
tItKsk of that illustrious novelist, would be to fetter too much the power of 
^ving pleasure, by surrounding it with penal rules ; since of this sort of 
Bght literature it may be especially sBid—tout genre est wrmiSf hori U 
gewre ennttyeux. Still, however, the more closely and happuy the story is 
combined, and the more natural and felicitous the catastrophe, the nearer 
such a composition trill approach the perfection of the novelist's art ; nor 
can an author tieglect this branch of his profession, without incurring pro- 
portional censure. 

For such censure the Motafttery gave but tod much occasion. The in- 
trigue of the Bomance, neither very interesting in itself, nor very happily 
detailed^ is at length finally disentangled by the breaking out of national 
hostBities between England and Scotland, and t^e as sudden renewal of the 
truce* Instances of this kind, it is true, cannot in reality have been 
uncommoD, but the resorting to such, io order to accomplish the catas- 
trophe, as by a tour de force, was objected to as inartificial, and not per- 
fectly intelligible to the general reader. 

StOl the Monafttery, though exposed to severe and just criticism, did not- 
fail, judging fi-om ^e extent of its circulation, to have some interest for the 
pubHc. And this, too, was according to the ordinary course of such mat- 
ters : for it very seldom happens that literary reputation is gained by a 
single effbrt, and still more rarely is it lost by a solitary miscarriage. 

The author, therefore, had his days of grace allowed him, and time, 
if he pleased, to comfort himself with the b\mien of the old Scots song, 




If it isna weel bobbit, 
We'll bob it again." 



Abbotspord, \d November 1S30. 
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CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK, 

LATX OF HIS MAJBSTT'S BEOIHBNT 07 HrFASTBT, 

TO THB 

AUTHOR OF "WAVERLEY." 



Sib, ^Although I do not pr«tend to thepleaaure of your peFwnal aoquaint* 
anoe, like many whom I believe to be equally strangers to yon, I am never- 
theless interested in your publications, and desire their continuance ; — ^not 
that I pretend to much taste in fictitious composition, or that I am apt to 
be interested in your grave scenes, or amused by those which are meant to 
be lively. I will not disguise from you that I have yawned over the last 
interview of Maclvor and his sister, and fell fairly asleep while the school- 
master was reading the humours of Dandie Dinmont. x ou see, sir, that I 
scorn to solicit your &vour in a w&j to which you are no stranger. If the 
papers I enclose vou are worth nothing, I will not endeavour to recommend 
them by personal flattery, as a bad cook pours randd butter upon stale 
fish. Noy sir 1 what I respect in you is the light you have occasionally 
thrown on national antiquities, a study which I have commenced rather 
late in life, but to which I am attached with the devotion of a first love, 
because it is the only study I ever cared a &rthing for« 

You shall have my history, sir (it will not reach to three volumes), be- 
fore that of my manuscript ; and as you usually throw out a few lines of 
verse (bv way of skirmishers, I suppose) at tne head of each division of 
prose, I Lave had the luck to light upon a stanza in the sehoolmastei's oopy 
of Bums which describes me exactly. I love it the better because it was 
originally designed for Captain Grose, an excellent antiquary, though, like 
yourself, somewhat too apt to treat with levity his own pursuits: — 

** Tis said he was a soldier bred. 
And ane wad rather fia'en than fled ; 
Bat now he'a quit the spnrtle blade. 
And dog-aldn wallet, 
And ta'en the— antiquarian trade* 
I think they call it." 

I never could conceive what influenced me, when a boy, in the choice of 
a profession. Military zeal and ardour it was not which made me stand out 
for a commission in the Scots Fusiliers, when my tutors and curators wished 
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to Und me apprentice to old David Stales, Clerk to kis Ifiajesty's Signet. I 
say, military zeal t was not; for I was no fighting boy in my own per- 
son, and cared net a penny to read the histoij of the heroes who tamed 
the world upside down in former ages. As n>r courage, I had, as I have 
since discovered, just as much of it as served my turn, and not one grain of 
surplus. I soon found out^ indeed, that in action tiiere was more danger 
in running away than in standing &8t ; and, besides, I could not aflbrd to 
lose Bay commission, which was my chief means of support. But as for that 
overboiling valour which I have heard many of aurt talk of, thoi^h I seldom 
observed that it influenced them in the actual afEsir — ^that exuberant seal 
wUch courts Danger as a ^ride— truly my courage was of a complexion 
Bauch lees eostaticaJ. 

Again, the love of a red coat, which, in defoult of all other aptitudes to 
the profession, has made manj a bad soldier aad some good ones, was an 
utter stranger to my disposition. I cared not a " bodle*^ for the company 
of the misses : Nay, though thm was a boarding-sohool in the village, and 
though we used to meet with its fiskir inmates at Simon lightfoot's we^ly 
Practising, I cannot recollect any strong emotions being excited on these 
occasions, excepting the infinite regret with which I went througfa the 
polite ceremonial of presenting my partner witL an orange, thrust into my 
pocket by my aunt for this special purpose, but which, had I dared, I eer- 
tai&ly would have secreted for my own personal use. As for vanity, or love 
of finery for Itself, I was such a stranger to it, that the difficulty was great 
to make me brash my coat, and appear in proper trim upon parade. I shall 
never foi^et the rebuke of my old Colonel on a morning when the King 
reviewed a brigade of which ours made part. " I am no friend to extra- 
vagance. Ensign Clutterbuck," -saki he ; ''but on the day when we are to 
pass beftH*e the Sovereign of the kingdom, in the name of Ood, I would have 
at least shown him an inch of clean Unen." 

Thus, a stvanger to the ordinary motives which lead young men to make 
the army their choice, and without the least desire to become eitiier a hero 
or a dandy, I really do not know what determined my thoughts that way*, 
unless it were the happy state of half-pay indolence, enjoyed by Captam 
Dodittle, who had set up his staff of rest in my native village. Every other 
person hacL or seemed to have, something to do, less or more. They did 
not. Indeed, predsely go to school and learn tasks, that last of evils in my 
estimation ; out it did not escape my bovish observation, that they were all 
bothered with something or other l&e auty or labour — all but the ha^^y 
Captain DooHttle. The minister had his parish to visit, and his preaching 
to prepare, though perhaps he made more fuss than he needed about both. 
The laord had bis fiuming and improving operations to supmntend ; and, 
besides, he had to attend trustee meetings, and lieutenancy meetings, and 
head-oourtB, and meetings of justices, and what not— was as early up (that 
I detested), and as much in the open air, wet and dry, as his own brieve. 
The shopkeeper (the village boasted but one of eminence) stood mdeed 
pretly mueh at his ease behind his counter, for his custom was by no means 
overburdensome ; but still he enjoyed his status, as the Bailie calls it, upon 
condition of tumbling all the wares ia his booth over and over, when any 
one chose to want a yard of muslin, a mousetrap, an ounce of caraways, a 
paper of pins, the Sermons of Mr Peden, or the Life of Jack the Giant- 
Qneller (not Killer, as usually erroneously written and pronounced. — See 
my essay on the true history of this worthy, where real fiacts have in a pecu- 
Har degree been obscured by fitble). In short, all in the village were under 
the necessity of doing something which they would rather have left undone, 
excepting Captain Doolittle, who walked every morning in the open street, 
Which formed the high mall of our village^ in a blue coat with a rod neck. 
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and played at wbifit the whole evepdngy when he oould mal^e up a partyc 
This happy vaouity of all employment appeared to me fio delioious, that it 
bepame tKe primary hint^ which, acoording to the system of Helvetius, aa 
the minister says, determined my inCetnt talents towards the profession I 
was destined to illmstrate. 

But who, alaa ! can form a just estimate of their foture prospects in this 
deceitful world ? I was not long engaged in my new profession, before I 
discovered, that if the independent indolence of half-pay was a paradise, the 
officer must pass through the puigafcory of duty and service in order to gain 
admission to it. Captain Dooiittle might brush his blue coat with the red 
neck, or leave it unbrushed, at his {Measure ; but Ensign CSutterbuok had 
no such option. Captain Dooiittle might go to bed at ton o'dook, if he had 
a mind ; but the Ensign must make the rounds in his turn. What was 
worse, the Captain might repose undev the tester of his tont-bed until noon, 
if he was so pleased ; but the Ensign, Grod help him, had to appear upon 
parade at peep of day. As for duty, I made that as easy as I could, had 
the sergeant to whisqper to me the words of command, and bustled through 
as other folks did. Of service, I saw enou^ for an indolent man — was 
buffeted up and down the world, and visited both the East and West Indies, 
Egypt, and other distant places, which my youth had scarce dreamed of. 
The French J saw, and felt too ; witness two fingers on my right haii4> 
which one of their cursed hussars took off with his sabre as neatly as an 
hospital suiigeon. At length the death of an old aunt, who left me some 
fifteen hundred pounds, snugly vested in the Three per Cents, gave me the 
long-wished-ibr opportunity of retiring, with the prospect of enjoying a 
clean shirt and a guinea four times a-week at least. 

For the purpose of commencing my new way of life, I selected for my 
residence the village of Kennaquhair, in the south of Scotland, celebrated 
for the ruins of its magnificent Monastery, intending there to lead my fiiture 
life in the otium cum dignitaie of half-pay and annuity. I was not long, 
however, in making the grand discovery, that in order to ez^oy leisure, it 
is absolutely necesssury it should be preceded by occupation. For some 
time it was delightful to wake at daybreak, dreaming of the reveille — then 
to recollect my happy emancipation from the slavery that doomed me to 
start at a piece of clattering parchment, turn on my other side, damn the 
parade, and go to sleep again. But even this enjoyment had its termina- 
tion ; and time, when it became a stock entirely at my own disposal, began 
to hang heavy on my hand. 

I angled for two cfays, during which time I lost twenty hoi^cs, and several 
scores of yards of gut and line, and caught not even a minnow. Hunting 
was out of the question, for the etomaoh of a horse by no means agrees with 
the half-pay establishment. When I shot, the shepherds and ploughmen, 
and my very dog, quizzed me every time that I missed, which was, generally 
speaking:, every time I fired. Besides, the country gentlemen in this quarter 
like their game, and began to talk of prosecutions and interdicts. I did not 
give up fighting the French to commence a domestic war with the " pleasant 
men of Teviot<&le," as the song calls them ; so I e*en spent three days (very 
agreeably) in cleaning my gun, and disposing it upon two hooks over my 
chimney-piece. 

The success of this accidental experiment set me on trying my ddll in 
the mechanical arts. Accordingly, I took down and cleaned my landlady's 
cuckoo-clock, and in so doing, silenced that companion of the spring for 
ever and a day. I mounted a turning-lathe, and in attempting to use it, I 
ver|ir nearly cribbed off, with an inch-and-half former, one of the fingers 
which the hussar had left me. 

Books I tried* both those of the little circulating library, and of the moce 
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mtional suliBcnrkktioii oolleetuMi momtaiaed bv this mtoUeotual peopkb But 
neither the lignt roodiiig of the one, nor the heavy artilkry of the other, 
suited my purpose. I aiwajrs fell a«leep at the fourth or fifth page of 
history or disquisition ; and it took me a month's hard leading to wade 
througb a half-bound trashy noy^l, during which I was pestered with ap- 
plications to return the volumes by every half-bred milliner 1b miss about the 
place. In short> during the hours when all the town besides had some* 
thing to do, I had nothing for it^ but to walk in the oburohyard, and wListla 
till it was dinner-time. 

During these promenades, the l^uins necesswUy forced themselves on my 
attention, and, oy degrees, I found myself engaged in studying the more 
minute ornaments, and at length the general plan, of this noble structure. 
The old sexton aided my labours, and gave me his portion of tradition^ 
Jors. Every day added something to my stock of knowledge vespeoting Uie 
ancient stat^ of the building ; and at length I made discoveries oonoera- 
ix^ tho piBpose of several detached apd very ruinoos portions of it» the 
use of wbich bad hitherto been either unknown altogetW or enroneoiMly 
ezn^ned. 

The knowledge which I thus acquired I had frequent opportunities cl 
retailing to those visitors whom the progress of a Scottish tour brought to 
visit this celebrated spot. Without encroaching on the privilege <tf my 
friend the sexton, I became gradually an asnstant C^rone in Uie task of 
description aad explans^tion, and often (seeing a fresh party of visiUnB 
arrive) has he turned over to me those to whom he had tokl half his story, 
with the flattering observation, " What needs I say ony mair about it? 
There's the C^ytain kens mair anent it than I do, or ony man in the town." 
Then would I salute the strangers courteously, and expatiate to their 
astonished minds upon crypts and chancels, and naves, arohes, Grothio and 
Saxon architraves, mullions, and flying buttresses. It not unfirequently 
happened, that an acquaintance which commenced in the Abbey concluded 
in the inn, which served to relieve the solitude as well as the monotony of 
my landlady's shoulder of mutton, whether roast^ cold, or hashed. 

demes my mind became enlai^ed ; I found a book or two which en- 
%btenea me on the subject of GU>thio architecture, and I read now with 
pteasure, because I was interested in what I read about. Even my charaoter 
beean to dilate and expand. I spoke with more authority at the okib, 
and was listened to with deference, because on one subject, at leasts I 
possessed more information than any of its members. Indeed, I jfound 
that even my stories about Egypt, which, to say truth, were somewhait 
threadbare, were now listened to with more respect than formerly. " The 
Captain/' they said, ''had something in him after a^—there were few 
folk kend sae muckle about the Abbey." 

With this general approbation waxed my own sense of self-importanee, 
and my fieeling of general comfort. I ate with more appetite, I digested 
with more ease, I lay down at night with joy, and slept sound till morning, 
when I arose with a sense of busy importance, and hied me to measure, to 
examine, and to compare the various parts of this interesting structure. I 
lost all sense and consciousness of certain unpleasant sensations of a non- 
descript nature, about my head and stomach, to which I had been in the 
habit of attending, more for the benefit of the village apothecary than my 
own, for the pure want of something else to think about. I had found out 
an occupation unwittingly, and was happy because I had something to do. 
In a word, I had commenced local antiquary, and was not unworthy of 
the name. 

Whilst I was in this pleasing career of busy idleness, for so it might at 
best be called, it happened that I was one night sitting in my Uttle parlour. 
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iuljaoait to the closet whicli my landlady calls my bedroom, m the act of ; 
preparing for an early retreat to the realms of Morpheus. Dugdale's 

Monasticon^ borrowed from the library at A , was lying on the table j 

before me, flacked by some excellent Cheshire cheese (a present, by the :^ 
way, from an honest London citizen, to whom I had explained the difference 
betwixt a Gothic and a Sctxon arch), and a glass of Vanderhagen^s best 
ale. Thus armed at all points against my old enemy Time, I was leisurely v 
and deliciously preparing for bed — now reading a line of old Dugdale— now j 
sipping my ale, or mimching my bread and cheese — ^now undoing the ^ 
strings at my breeches* knees, or a button or two of my waistcoat, until i 
the village clock should strike ten, before which time I make it a riUe , 
never to go to bed. A loud knocking, however, interrupted my ordinary | 
process on this occaMon, and the voice of my honest landlord of the Geor^ ,| 
was heaxd. vociferating,^ ** What the deevil, Mrs Grimslees, the Captain is ^ 
no in his bed ! and a gentleman at our house has ordered a fowl and minced 
coUops, and a bottle of sherry, and has sent to ask him to supper, to tell ; 
him all about the Abbey." 

** Na,'* answered Luckie Grimslees, in the true sleepy tone of a Scottish i 
matron when ten o'clock is going to strike, "he's no m his bed, but Fse ^ 
warrant him no gae out at uiis time o' night to keep folks sitting up waiting 
for him — the Captain's a decent man." i 

I plainly perceived this last compliment was made for my hearing, by 
way Doth of indicating and of recommending the course of conduct which 
Mrs Grimslees desired I should pursue. But I had not been knocked about , 
t^e world for thirty years and odd, and Hved a bluff bachelor all the while, 
to come home luid be put under petticoat government by my landlady, j 
Accordingly I opened my chamber-door, and desired my old friend Davidcj 
to walk up stairs. 

" Captain," said he, as he entered, "I am as giad to find you up as if I| 
had hooked a twenty pound saumon. There's a gentleman up yonder that, 
will not sleep sound in his bed this blessed night, unless he has the pleasure 



" Yon know, David," I replied, with becoming dignity, " that I ce-emr ij 
with propriety go out to visit strangers at this time of night, i>r accept i 
invitations from people of whom I know nothing." ' 

David swore a round oath, and added, Was ever the like heard of? H4 
has ordered a fowl and egg sauce, a pancake and minched collops, and a 
bottle of sherry — Dye thi^ I wad come and ask you to go to keep com-l 
pany with ony bit English rider, that sups on toasted cheese, and a cheeren 
of rum-toddy I This is a gentleman every inch of him, and a virtuoso, « 
clean virtuoso— a sad-coloured stand of claithes, and a wig like the curled 
back of a mug-ewe. The very first question he speered was about the auld 
drawbrig that has been at the bottom of the water these twal score years—' 
I have seen the fundations when we were sticking saumon— And how the 
deevil sold he ken onytiiing about the old drawbrig, unless he were a 
virtuoso ?"» 

David being a virtuoso in his own way, and moreover a landholder and 

1 The Oeorge was, and is, the principal inn in the village of Kennaqnhair, or Mel. 
rose. But the landlord of the period was not the same civil and quiet person by whom 
the inn is now kept. David Kyle, a Melrose proprietor of no little importance, a 
first-rate person of consequence in whatever belonged to the business of the town, 
was the original owner and landlord of the inn. Poor David! like many other 
busy men, took so much care of public affairs, as in some degree to neglect his own,; 
There are persons still alive at Kennaquhair who can recognise him and W 
pecularities in the following sketch of mine Host of the George. 

• There is more to be said about this old bridge hereafter. Bee note C. 
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heritor, was a qualified judge of all who firequented his honse^ and there- 
fore I could not avoid again tying the strings of my knees. 

*' That's right, Captain," vociferated David ; ** you twa will be as thick 
as three in a bed an ance ye forgather. I haena seen the like o' him mv 
very sell since I saw the great Doctor Samuel Johnson on his tower through 
Scotland, whilk tower is lying in mv back-parlour for the amusement of my 
guests, wi' the twa boards torn aff. 

" Then the gentleman is a scholar, David ?" 

*' Tse uphaud him a scholar," answered David ; " he has a black coat on, 
or a brown ane, at ony rate.'* 
" Is he a cleiigyman ? " , 

** I am thinking no, for he looked after his horse's supper before he spoke 
o' his ain," replied mine host. 

*' Has he a servant ? " demanded L , 

" Nae servant," answered David ; ''but a grand face he has o' his ain, 
. that would gar ony body be willing to serve him that looks upon him." 

And what makes him think of disturbing me ? Ah, Imvid, this has 
: been some of your chattering ; you are perpetually bringing your guests on 
my shoulders, as if it were my business to entertain every man who comes 
. to the George." 

'^What the deil wad ye hae me do. Captain?" answered mine host; 
" a gentleman lights down, and asks me in a most earnest manner, what 
man of sense and learning there is about our town, that can tell him about 
the antiquities of the place, and specially about the auld Abbey— ye wadna 
hae me tell the gentleman a lee ? and ye ken weel enough there is nae- 
; body in the town can say a reasonable word about it, be it no yoursell, 
except the bedral, and he is as fou as a piper by this time. So, savs I, 
there's Captain Clutterbuck, that's a very civil gentleman, and has little to 
{ do forby telling a' the auld cracks about the Abbey, and dwells just hard 
>by. Then says the gentleman to me, * Sir,' says he, very civilly, 'have 
iitthe goodness to step to Captain Clutterbuck with my compliments, and 
say I am a stranger, who have been led to these parts chiefly by the fame of 
I' .iiOw - Buins, and that I would call upon him, but the hour is late.' And 
•;^iair he said that I have forgotten, but I weel remember it ended, — ' And, 
landlonL get a bottle of your best sherry, and supper for two.' — Ye wadna 
B'have had me refuse to do the gentleman's bidding, and me a publican ?" 
It . " Well, David," said I, " I wish your virtuoso had taken a fitter hour— but 
IS as you say he is a gentleman 

r& " Tse uphaud hun that — the order speaks for itsell— a bottle of sherry — 

, i minched coUops and a fowl — that's speaking like a gentleman, I trow ! — 
That^s right. Captain, button weel up, the night's raw — but the water's 
clearing ror a* that ; we'll be on't neist night wi my Lord's boats, and we'll 

- hae HI Tuck if I dinna send you a kipper to relish your ale at e'en." * 

be In five minutes after this dialogue, I found myself in the parlour of the 

1 George, and in the presence of the stranger. 

He was a grave personage, about mv own age (which we shall call about 

id fifty), and reicdly had, as my friend David expressed it, something in his 
face that inclineid men to oblige and to serve him. Tet this expression of 
.authority was not at all of the cast which I have seen in the countenance of 

01 a gener^ of brigade, neither was the stranger's dress at all martial. It con- 

3 

"l The nobleman whoso boats are mentioned in the text, Is the late kind and 
^ amiable Lord Sommerville, an intimate friend of the author. David Kyle was a 
^ constant and privil<>ged attendant when Lord Somnierville had a partr for spearingr 

salmon; on such occasions, eighty or a hundred fish were often killed between 

Oleamer and Leaderfoot. 

b 
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sis ted of a uniform suit of iron-grey^ clothes, cut in rather an old-fiishioned 
form. His legs were defended with strong leathern gamhadoes, which, 
according to an antiquarian contrivance, opened at the sides, and were 
secured by steel clasps. His countenance was worn as much by toil and 
sorrow as by age, for it intimated that he had seen and endured much, ffia 
address was singularly pleasing and gentlemanlike, and the apology which 
he made for disturbing me at such an hour, and in such a manner, was so 
well and handsomely expressed, that I could not reply otherwise than by- 
declaring my willingness to be of ser^ce to him. 

"I have been a traveller to-day, sir," said he, **and I would wilHngly 
defer the little I have to say till after supper, for which I feel rather more 
appetised than usuaL" 

We sate down to taUe, and notwithstanding the strangei^s allegred 
appetite, as well as the gentle preparalion of cheese and ale which I had 
already laid aboard, I really believe that I of the two did the greater honour 
to my friend David's fowl and minced coUops. 

When the cloth was removed, and we had each made a tumbler of negus, 
of that liqueur which hosts call Sherry, and guests call Lisbon, I perceived 
that the stranger seemed pensive, silent, and somewhat embarrassed, as if 
he had sometMng to communicate which he knew not well how to intra* 
duce. To pave me way for him, I spoke of the ancient ruins of the Mon- 
astery, and of their history. But, to my great surprise, I found I had met 
my match with a witness. The stranger not only knew all that I could teH 
him, but a great deal more ; and, what was stUl more mortifying, he was 
able, by reference to dates, charters, and other evidence of facts, that> as 
Bums says, ** downa be disputed," to correct many of the vague tales which 
I had adopted on loose and vulgaf tradition, as well as to ommite more than 
one of my &vourite theories on the subject of the old monks and tiieir 
dwellings, which I had sported freely in all the presumption of superior 
information. And here I cannot but remark, that much of the stranffer^e 
arguments and inductions rested upon the authority of Mr Deputy Register 
of Scotland,^ and his lucubrations ; a gentleman whose indefktigabTe re- 
search into the national records is like to destroy my trade, and tluit of all 
local antiquaries, by substituting truth instead of legend and romance. 
Alas ! I would the learned gentleman did but know how difficult it is for 
us dealers in petty wares of antiquity to — 

*< Pluck from our memories a rooted 'legend. 
Raze out the written recordH of our brain. 
Or cleanse our bosoms of that perilous stufr— * 

and so forth. It would, I am sure, move his pity to think how many old 
dogs he hath set to learn new tricks, how many venerable parrots he 
hath taught to sing a new song, how many grey heads he hath addled hy 
vain attempts to exchange their old Mumpsimus for his new Sumpsiffi%u. 
But let it pass. Humana perpetti twnu»—AX\ changes round us, past, pre- 
senty and to come ; that which was history yesterday becomes &ble to-day, 
and the truth of to-day is hatched into a he by to-morrow. 

Finding myself like to be overpowered in the Monastery, which I had 
hitherto regarded as my citadel, I oegan, like a skilfril general, to evacuate 
that place of defence, and fight my way through the f^jacent country. I 
had recourse to my acquaintance with the families and antiquities of the 
neighbourhood, ground on which I thought I might skirmish at large with- 
out its being possible for the stranger to meet me with advantage. But I 
was mistaken. 

The man in the iron-grey suit showed a much more minute knowledge 

1 Thomas Thomson, Esq., whose well-deserved panegyric ought to be found oa 
another page than one written by an intimate frieud of thirty years' standing. 
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of these paHiculars l^n I had the least pretenidon to. He oould tell tho 
very year in which the family of De Haga first settled on their ancient 
barony.^ Not a Thane within reach but he knew hia ^Eunily and connec- 
tions — how many of his ancestors had fallen by the sword of the English, 
how many in domestic brawl, and how many by the hand of the execu- 
tioner for march-treason. Their castles he was acquainted with, from 
turret to foundation-stone ; and as for the miscellaneous antiquities scat- 
tered about the country, he knew every one of them, from a cromlech to a 
cairn, and could give as good an account of each as if he had lived in the 
time of the Danes or Druids. 

I was now in the mortifying predicament of one who suddenly finds him- 
self a scholar' when he came to teach, and nothing was left for me but to 
pick up as much of his conversation as I oould, for the benefit of the next 
company. I told, indeed, Allan Ramflay"^ story of the Monk and Miller's 
Wife, in order to retreat with some honour under cover of a parting volley. 
Here, however, my flank was again turned by the eternal stranger. 

You are pleased to be facetious, sir," said he; "but you cannot be 
Ignorant that the ludicrous incident you mentioned is the subject of a tale 
much older than that of Allan Ramsay." 

I nodded, unwilling to acknowledge my ignorance, thoud^, in fact, I 
knew no more what he meant Hian did one of my friend David's post- 
horses. 

" I do not allude," continued my omniscient companion, " to the curious 
poem published by Pinkerton from the Maitland Manuscript, called the 
FWars of Berwick, although it presents a very minute and amusing picture 
of Scottish manners during the reign of James V. ; but rather to the Italian 
novelist, by whom, so far as I know, the story was first printed, although 
unquestionably he first took his original from some ancient fabliau." > 

" It is not to be doubted," answered 1, not veiy weU imderstanding, 
however, the proposition to which I gave such unqualified assent. 

" Yet," continued my companion, " I question much, had you known 
my situation and profession, whether you would have pitched upon this 
precise anecdote for my amusement." 

'Hiis observation he made in a tone of perfect good-humour. I pricked 
up my ears at the hint, and answered as politely as I could, that my ignor- 
ance of his condition and rank could be the only cause of my having 
stumbled on anything disagreeable ; and that I was most willing to apolo- 
gise for my unintentional offence, so soon as I should know wherein it con- 
sisted. 

"Nay, no offence, sir," he replied ; ** offence can only exist where it is 
taken. I have been too long accustomed to more severe and cruel miscon- 
structions, to be offended at a popular jest, though directed at my pro- 
fession." 

" Am I to understand, then," I answered, ** that I am speaking with a 
Catholic dergyman ?" 

"An unworthy monk of the order of Saint Benedict," said the stranger, 
" belonging to a community of your own countrymen, long established in 
France, and scattered unhappily by the events of the Revolution." 

^ The fiimily of De Haga, modernised hito Haig of Benierside, is of the highest 
antiquity, and 'a the Butu^ct of one of the prophecies of Thomas the Rhymer 

- Betid*, betlda. whato'w b«tld«, 
Haig ahall be H»ig of Bcmenid«.'* 

• It is curious to remark at how little expense of invention eucoMBive ages are 
content to reoeive amusement. Tho same story which Ramsay and Daubar have 
Biioceseively handled, forms alao the subject of the modem farce, No 8ong> no 
Supper. 
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" Then/' laid "you are a iiaU7e Sootohman, and from tMs nekfhboiu^ 
hood?" 

" Not 80," answered the monk ; I am a Sootohman by extraction only, 
and never was in this neighbourhood during my whole life." 

'* Never in this neighlwurhood, and yet so minutely acquainted with its 
history, its traditions, and even its external scenery 1 You surprise me, 
sir," I replied. 

"It is not surprising," he said, " that I should have that sort of local 
information, when it is considered that my uncle, an excellent man, as well 
as a good Scotchman— the head, also, of our religious community — employed 
much of his leisure in making me acquainted with these particulars ; and 
that I myself, disgusted with what has been passing around me, have for 
many yeai-s amused myself by digesting and arranging the various scraps 
of information which I derived m>m my worthy relative, and other aged 
brethren of our order." 

" I presume, sir," said I, " though I would by no means intrude the 
question, that you are now returned to Scotland with a view to settie 
amongst your coimtrymen, since the great political catastrophe of our time 
has reduced your corps f " 

. "No, sir, relied the Benedictine, "such is not my intention. A 
European potentate, who still cherishes the Catholic faith, has offered us a 
retreat within his dominions, where a few of my scattered brethren are 
already assembled, to pray to God for blessings on their protector, and 
pardon to their enemies. No one, I believe, will be able to object to us 
imder our new establisl^nent, that the extent of our revenues will be in- 
consistent with our vo^ of poverty and abstineuce ; but, let us strive to be 
thankful to Grod, that the snare of temporal abundance is removed from ns." 

" Many of your convents abroad, sir," said I, " enjoyed very handsome 
incomes — and yet, allowing for times, I question if any were better provided 
for than the Monastery of this village. It is said to have possessed nearly 
two thousand pounds in yearly money-rent, fourteen chalders and nine bolls 
of wheat, fifty-six chalders five boUs barley, forty-four chalders and ten 
bolls oats, capons and poultry, butter, saJt^ carriage and arriage, peats and 
kain, wool and ale." 

" Even too much of all these temporal goods, sir," said my companion, 
"which, though well intended by the pious donors, served only to make 
the establishment Uie envy and the prey of those by whom it was finally 
devoured." 

" In the meanwhile, however," I observed, " the monks had an easy 
life of it, and, as the old song goes, 

'Made gude kale 

On Fridays when they fasted.' 

" I understand you, sir," said the Benedictine ; " ' it is difficult,* saith 
the proverb, 'to carry a full cup without spilling.' Unquestionably the 
wealth of the commimity, as it eiKlangered the safety of the establishment 
/ by exciting the cupidity of others, was also in frequent instances a snare 
to the brethren themselves. And yet we have seen the revenues of con- 
vents expended, not only in acts of beneficence and hospitality to individuals, 
but in works of general and permanent advantage to the world at laree. 
The noble folio collection of French historians, commenced in 1737| under 
the inspection and at the expense of the community of Saint Maur, will 
long show that the revenues of the Benedictines were not always spent in 
self-indulgence, and that the members of that order did not uniformly 
dumber in sloth and indoHnce, when they had dischaiged the formal duties 
of their rule." 
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As I knew nothing earthly at the time about the oommunity of Saint 
Maur and their learned labours, I could only return a mumbling aasent to 
this proposition. I have since seen this noble work in the Hbraryofa 
distiuguished family, and I must own I am ashamed to reflect, that in so 
wealthy a country as ours, a similar digest of our historians should not be 
undertaken, under the patronage of the noble and the learned, in rivalry of 
that which the Benedictines of Paris executed at the expense of their own 
conventual funds. 

"I perceive," said the ex-Benedictine, smiling, 'Hhat your heretical 
prejudices are too strong to allow us poor brethren any merit, whether 
literary or spirituaL" 

" Far from it, sir," said T ; " I assure you I have been much obliged to 
monks in my time. When I was ^[uartered in a Monastery in Flanders, in 
the campaign of 1793, I never lived more comfortably in my life. They 
were jolly fellows the Flemish Canons, and right sorry was I to leave my 
good quarters, and to know that my honest hosts were to be at the mercy 
of the Sans-Culottes. But fortune de la guerre t *' 

The poor Benedictine looked down and was silent. I had unwittingly 
awakened a train of bitter reflections, or rather, I had touched somewhat 
rudely upon a chord which seldom ceased to vibrate of itsel£ But he was 
too much accustomed to this sorrowful tram of ideas to suffer it to overcome 
him. On my part, I hastened to atone for my blunder. *' If there was 
any object of his journey to this country in which I could, wHh propriety, 
assist him, I beg^^ to offer him my best services." I own I laid some 
little emphasis on the words ** with propriety," as I felt it would ill be- 
come me, a sound Protestant, and a servant of government, so far as my 
half-pay was concerned, to implicate myself in any recruiting which my 
comnanion might have undertaken in behalf of foreififn seminaries, or in any 
similar design for the advancement of Popeir, which, whether the Pope be 
actually the old lady of Babylon or no, it did not become me in any manner 
to advance or countenance. 

My new Mend hastened to relieve my indeciaon. "I was about to 
request your assistance, sir," he said " in a matter which cannot but in- 
terest you as an antiquary, and a person of research. But I assure you it 
relates entirely to events and persons removed to the distance of two cen- 
turies and a half. I have experienced too much evil from the violent un- 
settlement of the country in which I was bom, to be a rash labourer in the 
work of innovation in that of my ancestors.'* 

I again assured him of my willingness to assist him in anything that was 
not contrary to my allegiance or r^igion. 

" My proposal,'*^ he rephed, " affects neither. — May God bless the reign- 
iiM family in Britain 1 They are not, indeed, of that dynasty to restore 
which my ancestors struggled and suffered in vain ; but the Providence 
who has conducted his present Majesty to the throne, has given him the 
virtues necessary to his time — firmness and intrepidity — a true love of his 
country, and an enlightened view of the dangers by which she is surrounded. 
—For the religion of these realms, I am contented to hope that the great 
Power, whose mysterious dispensation has rent tbem from the bosom of 
the Church, will, in his own good time and manner, restore them to its 
holy pale. The efforts of an individual, obscure and humble as myself, 
might well retard, but could never advance, a work so mighty." 

" May I then inquire, sir," said I, " with what purpose you seek this 
country?" 

Ere my companion replied, he took from his pocket a clasped paper- book, 
about the size of a regimental orderly-book, full, as it seemed, of memoranda; 
and drawing one of the candles dose to him (for Da>id, as a strong proof 
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of hiB respect for the stmnger, had indulged us with two), he seemed to 
peruse the contents very earnestly. 

" There is among the ruins of the western end of the Abbey churoh," 
said he, looking up to me, yet keeping the memorandum-book half open, 
and occasionally glancing at it, as if to refresh his memory, a sort of 
recess or chapel beneath a broken arch, and in the immediate vicinity of one 
of those shattered Gk>thio columns which once supported the magnifioent 
roof, whose &11 has now encumbered that part of the building with its ruins." 

** I think," said I, " that I know whereabouts you are. Is there not in 
the side wall of the chapel, or recess which you mention, a laige carred 
stone, bearing a ooat-of-arms, which no one hitherto has been able to 
decipher?" 

"You are right," answered the Benedictine ; and again consulting his 
memoranda, he added, the arms on the dexter side are those of Olendin- 
ning, bein^ a cross parted by a cross indented and oounteroharged of the 
same ; and on the sinister three spur rowels £(>r those of Avenel ; they are 
two ancient families, now almost extinct in this country — the arms piirt y 
p&r pale" 

**l think," said I, " there is no part of this ancient structure with which 
you are not as well acquainted as was the mason who built it. But if your 
information be correct, ho who made out these bearings must have had 
better eyes than mine." 

" His eyes," said the Benedictine, ''have long been closed in death ; pro- 
bably when he inspected the monument it was in a more perfect state, or 
he may have derived his information from the tradition of the place." 

" I assure you," said I, " that no such tradition now exists. I have made 
several reconnoissances among the old people, in hopes to learn something 
of the armorial bearings, but I never heard of such a circumstance. It 
seems odd that you should have acquired it in a foreign land." 

''These trifling particulars," he replied, "were formerly looked upon as 
more important, and they were sanctified to the exiles who retained reooUeo- 
tion of them, because they related to a place dear indeed to memory, but 
which their eyes could never again behold. It is possible, in like manner, 
that on the Potomac or Susquehannah, you may find traditions current 
concerning places in Englan<t which are utterly foigotten in the neigh- 
bourhood where they originated. But to my purpose. In this recess, 
marked by the armorial bearings, lies buried a treasure, and it is in order 
to remove it that I have undertaken my present journey." 

*' A treasure ! " echoed I, in astonishment. 

"Yes," replied the moi:^, an inestimable treasure for those who know 
how to use it r^tly.** 

I own my ears did tingle a little at the word treasure, and that a handsome 
tilbury, with a neat groom in blue and scarlet livery, having a smart codoulo 
on his glazed hat, seemed as it were to glide across the room before my 
eyes, while a voice, as of a crier, pronounced in my ear, "Captain Clutter- 
buck's tilbury — drive up." But I resisted the devil, and he fled from me. 

" I believe," said I, "aU hidden treasure belongs either to the king or 
the lord of the soil ; and as I have served his majesty, I cannot concern 
myself in any adventure which may have an end in the Court of Exchequer.** 

" The treasure 1 seek," said the stranger, smiling, " will not be envied by 
princes or noble8,--it is simply the heart of an upright man." 

" Ah ! I understand you, I answered ; " some reUc, forgotten in the con- 
fusion of the Reformation. I know the value which men of your persuasion 
put upon the bodies and limbs of saints. I have seen the Three Kings of 
ColMnie.*' 

"The relics which I seek, however," said the Benedictine, " are not 
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precisely of that natme. The exoeUent lelatiTO whom I have already 
mentioned, amused his leisure hours with putting into form the traditions 
of his family, particularly some remarkable circumstances which took place 
about the first breaking out of the schism of the Church in Scotland. He 
became so much inter^ted in his own labours, that at length he resoWed 
that the heart of one mdiTddual, the hero of his tale, should rest no longer 
in a land of heresy, now deserted by all his kindred As he knew where it 
was deposited, he formed the resolution to visit his native country for the 
purpose of recovering this valued relic. But age, and at length disease, 
uterfered with his resolution, and it was on his aeathbed that he charged 
me to undertake the task in his stead. The various important events wmch 
have crowded upon each other, our ruin and our exile, nave for many yean 
obliged me to postpone this delegated duty. Why, indeed, transfer the 
relics of a holy and worthy man to a country, where religion and virtue are 
become the mockery of the scomer ? I have now a home, which I trust 
may be petmanent, if anything in this earth can be termed so. Thither 
will I transport the heart of the good fibther, and beside the shrine which it 
shall occupy I will construct my own grave." 

« He xnust^ indeed, have been an excellent man," replied I, " whose 
memory, at so distant a period, calls forth such strong marks of regard." 

*'He was, as you justiy term him,'* said the ecclesiastic, "indeed ex- 
eellent— excellent in his lue and doctrine — excellent, above all, in his self- 
denied and disinterested sacrifice of all that life holds dear to principle and 
to i^ndsbip. But you shall read his history. I shall be happy at once 
to gratify your curiosity, and to show my sense of your kindness, if you 
will have the goodness to procure me the means of accomplishing my 
object." 

I replied to the Benedictine, that, as the rubbish amongst which he pro- 
posed to search was no part of the ordinary burial-ground, and as I was on 
the best terms with the sexton, I had littie doubt that I could procure him 
the means of executing his pious purpose. 

With this promise we parted for the night ; and on the ensuing morning 
I made it my business to see the sexton, who, for a small gratuity, readily 
granted nermission of search, on condition, however, that he shoidd be 
present himself, to see that the stranger removed nothing of intrinsic 
value. 

" To banes, and skulls, and hearts, if he can find ony, he shall be wel- 
come," said this guardian of the ruined Monastery, ** there's plentv a' about, 
an he's curious of them ; but if there be ony piots" (meaning perhaps pvx) 
"or chaUsbes, or the like of such Popish veshells of gold and silver, deil 
hae me an I conneeve at their being removed." 

The sexton also stipulated, that our researches should take place at night, 
being unwilling to excite observation, or give rise to scandal. 

My new acquaintance and I spent the day as became lovers of hoar 
antiquity. We visited every comer of these magnificent ruins again and 
again during the forenoon ; and, having made a comfortable dinner at 
I^vid% we walked in the afternoon to such places in the neighbourhood as 
ancient tradition or modem conjecture had rendered markworthy. Night 
found us in the interior of the ruins, attended by the sexton, who carried a 
dark lantern, and stumbling alternately over the graves of the dead, and the 
fragments of that architecture, " which they doubtless trusted would have 
canopied their bones till doomsday." 

I am by no means particularly superstitious, and yet there was that in 
the present service which I did not veiy much like. There was something 
awful in the resolution of disturbing, at such an hour, and in such a place, 
the still and mute sanctity of the grave. My companions were firee from 
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this impreBsion — the stranger from his enei^tio desire to eieoute the pur* 
pose for which he oame— and the sexton fi^m habitual indifference. We 
soon stood in the aisle, which, by the account of the Benedictine, contedned 
the bones of the fiwnily of Glendinning, and were busily employed in re- 
moving the rubbish ttom a comer which the stranger pointed out. If a 
half-pay Captain oould have represented an ancient Border-knig'ht, or an 
ex-Benedictine of the nineteenth century a wizard monk of the sixteenth, 
we might have aptly enough personified the search after Michael Scott's 
lamp and book of magic power. But the sexton would have been de trop 
in the gproup.^ 

£re the stranger, assisted by the sexton in his task, had been long at 
work, they came to some hewn stones, which seemed to have made part of 
a small shrine, though now displaced and destroyed. 

"Let us remove these with caution, my fHend," said the stranger, "lest 
we injure that which I come to seek." 

'*Th.ey are prime stanes," said the sexton, "picked free every ane of 
them ; — ^warse than the best wad never serve the monks, I*se warrant." 

A minute after he had made this observation, he exclaimed, " I hae fund 
something now that stands again' the spade, as if it were neither earth nor 
stane." 

The stranger stooped eagerly to assist him. 

" Na, na, haill o* my aiu," said the sexton ; " nae halves or quarters ;** 
— and he liifted from amongst the ruins a small leaden box. 

** You will be disappointed, my friend," said the Benedictine, if you 
expect anything there but the mouldering dust of a human heart, closed 
in an inner case of porphyry." 

I interposed as a neutral party, and taking the box from the sexton, 
reminded him, that if there were ta^asure concealed in it, stiU it could not 
become the property of the finder. I then proposed, that as the place was 
too dark to examine the contents of the leaden casket, we should adjourn 
to David's, where we might have the advantage of light and fire while carry- 
ing on our investigation. The stnmger requested us to go before, assuring 
us that he would follow in a few minutes. 

I fancy that old Mattocks suspected these few minutes might be eniployed 
in effecting farther discoveries amongst the tombs, for he glided back through 
a side-aisle to watoh the Benedictine's motions, but presently returned, and 
told me in a whisper, that the gentleman was on lus knees amang the oauld 
stanes, praying hke ony saunt.' 

I stole back, and beheld the old man actually employed as Mattocks had 
informed me. The language seemed to be liatin ; and as the whispered, 
yet solemn accent, elided away through the ruined aisles, I could not help 
rdlecting how long it was since they had heard the forms of that religion, 
for the exercise of which they had been reared at such cost of time, taste, 
labour, and expense. " Come away, come snvay," said I ; " let us leave him 
to himself, Mattocks ; this is no bminess of ours." 

"My oertes, no. Captain," said Mattocks; " ne'ertheless, it winna be 
amiss to keep an ee on him. My father, rest his sauI, was a horse-couper, 
and used to say he never was cheated in a naig in his life, saving by a west- 

1 Thi.s i8 one of those pnssaflfes which mtiat now read awkwardly, since every nue 
kiiows that the Novelist and the author of the Lay of the Minstrel is the sftme 
person. But before the avowal was made, the author was forced into this and 
similar offences against g^ood taste, to meet an arfifument, often repeated, that there 
was aomethiug very mysterious in the Author of Waverley's reserve conoeming 
Sir Walter Scott, an author sufBdently voluminous at least. I had a gr<»at mind to 
remove the iwssajgieB from this edition, but the more candid way is to explain bow 
they came thsra. 
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oonntry whig frae Kilmarnock, that said a grace ower a dram o* whiaky. 
But this gentleman will be a Boman, Tse warrant?" 

" You are perfectly right in that, Saundem," said I. 

'* Ay, I have seen twa or three of their priests that were chased ower 
here some score o' years syne. They just danoed like mad when Uiey looked 
on the friars' heads, and the nuns' heads, in the cloister yonder ; they took 
to them like auld acquaintance like. — Od, he is not stirring yet, mair than 
he were a through-stane ! ^ I never kend a Roman, to say kend him, but 
ane— mair by token, he was the only ane in the town to ken — ^and that was 
auld Jock of the Pend. It wad hae been lang ere ye fand Jock praying in 
the Abbey in a thick night, wi' his knees on a cauld stane. Jock likit a 
kirk wi' a chlmley in^t. Mony a merry ploy I hae had wi' him down at the 
inn yonder ; and when he died, decently I wad hae earded him ; but, or I 
gat his graye weel howkit, some of the quality, that were o' his ain unhappy 
persuasion, had the corps whirried away up the water, and buried him after 
their ain pleasure, doubtless— they kend best. I wad hae made nae great 
ehaiv^e. I wadna hae excised Johnnie, dead or alive. — Stay, see — the strange 
gentleman is coming.^* 

"Hold the lantern to assist him, Mattocks/* said I. — "This is rough 
walking, sir." 

" Yes," replied the Benedictine ; I may say with a poet, who is doubt- 
less familiar to you " 

I should be surprised if he were, thought I internally. 
The stranger continued : 

" Saint Francis be my speed I how ofk to-night 
Have my old feet stumbled at graves ! " 

"We are now clear of the churchyard," said I, "and have but a short 
waJk to David's, where I hope we shall find a cheerful fire to enliven us 
after our nights s work." 

We enter^, accordingly, the little parlour, into which Mattocks was 
also about to push himself with sufficient effrontery, when David, with a 
most astounding oath, expelled him by head and Moulders, d — ning his 
curiosity, that would not let gentlemen be private in their own inn. Ap- 
parently mine host consider^ his own presence as no intrusion, for he 
crowded up to the table on which I had laid down the leaden box. It was 
frail and wasted, as mi^ht be guessed, from having lain so many years in 
the ground. On openmg it, we found deposited within, a case made of 
porphyry, as the stranger had announced to us. 

"I fency," he said, gentlemen, your curiosity will not be satisfied, — 
perhaps I i^ould say that your suspicions will not be removed, — unless I 
undo this casket ; yet it only contains the mouldering remains of a heart, 
once the seat of the noblest thoughte." 

He undid the box with great caution ; but the shrivelled substance which 
it contained bore now no resemblance to what it might once have been, the 
means used having been apparently unequal to preserve its shape and 
colour, although they were adequate to prevent its total decay. We were 
quite satisfied, notwithstancUng, that it was, what the stranger asserted, 
me remains of a human heart ; and David readily promised his infiuence in 
the village, which was almost oo-ordinate with that of the bailie himself, 
to silence all idle rumours. He was, moreover, pleased to favour us with 
his company to supper ; and having taken the lion^s share of two bottles of 
sherry, he not only sanctioned with his plenary authority the stranger's 
removal of the heart, but, I believe, would have authorised the removal of 

1 A tombstone. 
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the Abbey itself, were it not that it happens oonsiderably to advantage th« 
worthy publican's own custom. 

The object of the Benedictine's visit to the land of his fore&thers being 
uow accomplished, he announced his intention of leaving us early in the 
ensuing day, but requested my company to break&st with him before his 
departure. I came accordingly, ana when we had finished our momin^ls 
meal, the priest took me apad^, and pulling from his nooket a laige bundle 
of papers, he put them into my hands. "These,'^ said he, ''OMitain 
Clutterbuck, are genuine Memoirs of the sixteenth century, and ezhioit in 
a singular, and, as I think, an interesting point of view, the manners of that 
peric^. I am induced to believe that their publication will not be an un- 
acceptable present to the British public ; and I mllmgly make over to you 
any profit tnat may accrue from such a transaction. 

I stared a little at this annunciation, and observed, that the hand seemed 
too modem for the date he assigned to the manuscript. 

** Do not mistake me, or" said the Benedictine ; **l did not mean to say 
the Memoirs were written in the sixteenth century, but only that they were 
compUed from authentic materials of that period, but written in the taste 
and language of the present day. My undo commenced this book ; and I, 
partly to improve my habit of English composition, partly to divert melan- 
oholy thoughts, amused my leisure hours with contmuing and concluding 
it. You will see the period of the story where my uncle leaves off his narra- 
tive, and I commence mine. In fsuot, they relate in a great measure to dif- 
ferent persons, as well as to a different period. 

Eetaining the papers in my hand, I proceeded to state to him my doubts, 
whether, as a good Protestant, I could undertake or superintend a publica- 
tion written probably in the spirit of Popery. 

" You will find," he said, *' no matter of controversy in these sheets, nor 
any sentiments stated, with which, I trust, the good in all persuasions will 
not be willing to join. I remembered I was writing for a land unhappily 
divided from the Catholic faith; and I have taken care to say nothing 
which, justly interpreted, could give ground for accusing me of partiality. 
But if, upon collatmg my narrative with the proofs to which I refer you — 
for you will find copies of many of the original papers in that parcel —you are 
of opinion that I have been partial to my own faith, I freely give you leave 
to correct my errors in that respect, i own, however, I am not conscious 
of this defect, and have rather to fear that the Catholics maybe of opinion, 
that I have mentioned circumstances respecting the decay of disoipline 
which preceded, and parUy occasioned, the great schism, called by you the 
Beformation, over which I ought to have drawn a veil. And indeed, this 
is one reason why I choose the papers should appear in a foreign land, and 
pass to the press through the hands of a stranger." 

To this I had nothing to reply, imless to object my own incompetency to 
the task the good father was desirous to impose upon me. On this subject 
he was pleased to say more, I fear, than his knowle<^^ of me fully war- 
ranted — ^more. at an^ rate, than my modesty wUl permit me to record. At 
len^h he ended, with advising me, if I continued to feel the diffidence 
which I stated, to apply to some veteran of literature, whose experience 
might supply my deficiencies. Upon these terms we parted, with mutual 
expressions of regard, and I have never since heard of nim. 

After several attempts to pei-use the quires of paper thus singularly con- 
fen-ed ou me, in which I was intorrupted by the most inexplicable fits of 
yawning, I at length, in a sort of despair, communicated them to our village 
club, from whom they found a more favourable reception than the unlucky 
conformation of my nerves had been able to afford them. They unanimously 
pronounced the work to be exceedingly ^ood, and assured me I would be 
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guilty of the greatest possible injury to our flourishing village, if I should 
siippresa what threw suoh an interesting and radiant lijg;ht upon the history 
of the ancient Monastery of Saint Mary. 

At length, by dint of listening to their opinion, I became dubious of my 
own ; and, indeed, when I heard passages read forth by the sonorous voice 
of our worthy pastor, I was scarce more tired than I have felt myself at 
some of his own sermons. Such, and so great is the difference betwixt 
reading a thing one's-self, making toilsome way through all the difficulties 
of manuscript, and, as the man says in the play, " having the same read to 
you — ^it is positively like being wafted over a creek in a boat, or wading 
through it on your feet, with the mud up to your knees. Still, however, 
there remained the great difficulty of finding some one who could act as 
editor, corrector at once of the press and of the language, which according 
to the schoolmaster, absolutely necessary. 

Since the trees walked forth to choose themselves a king, never was an 
honour so bandied about. The parson would not leave me quiet of his 
chimney-comer — ihe bailie pleaded the dignity of his situation, and the 
approach of the great annual fair, as reasons against going to Edinbuigh to 
noake arrangements for printing the Ben^ciin^s manuscript. The 
schoolmcuBter alone seemed of malleable stuff; and, desirous perhaps of 
emulating the fiime of Jedediah Gleishbotham, evinced a wish to under- 
take this momentous commission. But a remonstrance from three opulent 
&rmers, whose sons he had at bed, board, and schooling, for twenty pounds 
per annum a-head, came like a frost over the blossoms of his literary am- 
oition, and he was compelled to decline the service. 

In these ciicumstances, sir, I apply to you, by the advice of our little 
council of TOT, nothing doubting you will not be disinclined to take the 
duty upon you, as it is much connected with that in which you have dis- 
tinguished yourself. What I request is, that you will review, or rather 
revise and correct, the enclosed packet, and prepare it for the press, by 
such alterations, additions, and curtailments, as you think necessary. For- 
give my hinting to you, that the deepest well may be exhausted, — the best 
corps of g^namers, as our old general of brigade expressed himself, may 
be used up, A few hints can do you no harm ; and, for the prize-money, 
let the battle be first won, and it shall be parted at the drum-head. I 
hope yon will take nothing amiss that I have said. I am a plain soldier, 
and little accustomed to compliments. I may add, that I should be well 
contented to march in the front with you— that is, to put my name with 
yours on the title-page. 

I have the honour to be> 
Sib, 

Your unknown humble Servant, 

CUTHBERT CLUTTERBUCK. 

V1I.LAOS OW KSNHAqUBAlR, 

0/AprU, 18 



jTor the Author of " Wawrley^* Ac. 
care of Mr John BaUantpne, 
Hanover Street, SdvinJbvrgh. 
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"THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY" 

TO TBS POBBOOINO 

LETTER FROM CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK 



DEA.R Captain, — Do not admire, that, notwithstandiDg the distance and 
ceremony of your address, I return an answer in the terms of familiarity. The 
truth is, your origin and native country are better known to me than even 
to yourself. Tou derive vour respectable parentage, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, from a land which has afforded much pleasure, as well as profity to 
those who have traded to it successfully, — I mean that part of the terra 
incognita which is called the province of Utopia. Its productions, though 
censured by many (and some who use tea and tobacco without scrapie) as 
idle and unsubstantial luxuries, have nevertheless, like many other luzvurieB, 
a general acceptation, and are secretly enjoyed even by those who expresa the 

Ctest scorn and dislike of them in public. The dram-drinker is often the 
to be shocked at the smell of spirits—it is not unusual to hear old 
maiden ladies declaim a«;ain8t scandal — the private book-oases of aome 
grave-seeminff men would not brook decent e^es— and many, I say not ol 
Uie wise and Teamed, but of those most anxious to seem such, when the 
spring-lock of their library is drawn, their velvet cap pulled ever their ean, 
their feet insinuated into their turkey slippers, are to be found, were their 
retreats suddenly intruded upon, busily en^aispod with the last new novel. 

I have said, the truly wise and learned disdain these shifts, and ^rill open 
the said novel as avowedly as they would the lid of their snuff-box. I will 
only quote one instance though I know a hundred. Did you know the 
celebrated Watt of Birmingham, Captain Clutterbuckf I believe not, 
though, from what I am about to state, he would not have failed to have 
sought an acquaintance with you. It was only once my fortune to meet 
him, whether in body or in spirit it matters not. There were assembled 
about half-a-score of our Northern lights, who had amon^ them. Heaven 
knows how, a wdl-known character ofyour country, Jedediah Cleishbotham. 
This worthy person, having come to Edinburgh during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, had become a sort of Hon in the place, and was led in leash from house 
to house along with the guisards, the stone-eater, and other amusements of 
the season, which ** exhibited their unparalleled feats to private family 
parties, if required." Amidst this company stood Mr Watt, tne man whose 
genius discovered the means of multiplying our national resources to a 
degree perhaps even beyond his own stupendous powers of calculation and 
combination ; bringing the treasures of the abyss to the summit of the 
earth — ^giving thefeeble arm of man the momentum of an Afrite — com- 
manding manufactures to arise, as the rod of the prophet produced 
water in the desert— affording the means of dispensing with that time and 
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tide which wait for no man, and of sailing without that wind which defied 
the commands and threats of Xerxes himself.^ This potent commander of 
the elements — this abridger of time and space — ^this magician, whose cloudy 
machinery has produced a change on the world, the emcts of which, ex- 
traordinary as they are, are perhap« only now b^jinning to be felt — was not 
only the most profound man of science, the most succesdul combiner of 
powers and calculator of nombers as adapted to practical purposes,— was 
not only one of the most generally well-infonned, — but one of the best and 
kindest of human beiogs. 

There he stood, surrounded by the little band I have mentioned of 
Northern literati, men not less tenacious, ^neraUy speaking, of their own 
famQ and their own opinions, than the national regiments are supposed to 
be jealous of the high character which they have won upon service. Me- 
thinks I yet see and hear what I shall never see or hear again. In his 
eishty-fifui year, the alert, kind, benevolent old man, had his attention 
ahve to eveiy one*s question, his information at every one's command. 

Bis talents and &ncy overflowed on eveiy subject. One gentleman was 
a de^ philologist, — ^he talked with him on the origin of the alphabet as if 
he had been coeval with Cadmus ; another a celebrated (iritic, — ^you would 
have said the old man had studied political economy and belles-lettres all 
his life,— of science it is unnecessary to speak, it was his own distinguished 
walk. And yet, Captain Clutterbuck, when he spoke with vour countryman 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, you would have sworn he liad been coeval with 
CIaver*se and Burley, with the persecutors and persecuted, and could num- 
ber every shot the dragoons had fired at the fugitive Covenanters. In &ct, 
we discovered that no novel of the least celebrity escaped his perusal, and 
that ^e gifted man of science was as much addicted to the productions of 
your native country (the land of Eutopia aforesaid), in other words, as 
shameless and obstmate a peruser of novels, as if he had been a very 
miltiner^s apprentice of eighteen. I know little apology for troubling you 
vith these things, excepting the desire to commemorate a delightful even- 
ing, and a wish to encourage you to shake off that modest diffidence which 
makes you afraid of being supposed connected with the fairy-land of delu- 
sive fiction. I will requite your tag of verse, from Horace himself, with a 
paraphrase for your own use, my dear Captain, and for that of your coun- 
try club, excepting in reverence the clergyman and schoolmaster : — 

" Ife Ht aneiUcB tibi amor jwdcri, Ae. 

Take thou no aoorn. 

Of fiction bom. 
Fair fiction's muse to woo ; 

Old Homer's theme 

Was but a dream, 
Himself a fiction too." 

Having told you your country, I must next, my dear Captain Clutter- 
buck, make free to mention your own immediate descent. Tou are not to 
suppose your land of prodigies so little known to us as the careful conceal- 
ment of your origin would seem to imply. But you have it in common 
with manv of your country, studiously and anxiously to hide any connec- 
tion with it. There is this difference, indeed, betwixt your countrymen 
and those of our more material world, that many of the most estimable of 

1 Probably the ingenious author alludes to the national adage : 

"^Fhe king Mid nil, 
Batth«viiulnldno.'* 

Onr schoohnaster (who is also a land-surveyor) thinks this whole pawiage refers 
to Mr Watt'a improvements on the steam-engine.— Captain Cluttkrbvck. 
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them, such as an old Highland gentleman called Oasian, a monk of Bristol 
called Rowley, and others, are inclined to pass themselves off as denizens 
of the land of reality, whereas most of our fellow-citizens who deny their 
country are such as that countrjr would be very willing to disclaim. The 
especial circumstances you mention relating to your life and services impose 
not upon us. We know the versatility of the unsabstantial species to which 
you belong permits them to assume all manner of disgnises ; we have seen 
them apparelled in the caftan of a Persian, and the silken robe of a Chinese,! 
and are prepared to suspect their real character under every disguise. But 
how can we be ignorant of your country and manners, or deceired by the 
evasion of its inhabitants, when the voyages of discovery which have been 
made to it rival in number those recorded by Purehas or by Haokluyt?" 
And to show the skill and perseverance of your navigators and travellers, 
we have only to name Sindbad, Aboulfouaris, and Robinson Crusoe. These 
were the men for discoveries. Could we have sent Captain Greenland to 
look out for the north-west passage, or Peter Wilkins to examine Baffin's 
Bay, what discoveries might we not have expected f But there are feats, 
and these both numerous and extraordinary, performed by the inhabitants 
of your country, which we read without once attempting to emulate. 

I wander from my purpose, which was to assure you, that I know yon as 
well as the mother who cud not bear you, for MaoDufiTs pecidiarity sti(^ to 
your whole race. You are not bom of woman, unless, indeed, in that 
figurative sense, in which the celebrated Maria Edgeworth may, in her state 
of single blessedness, be tenned mother of the finest family in England. 
You belong, sir, to the Editors of the land of Eutopia, a sort of persons for 
whom I have the highest esteem. How is it possible it shoula be other- 
wise, when you reckon among your corporation the sage Cid Hamet Benen- 
geli, the 6hort-&ced president of the Spectator's Club, poor Ben Silton, and 
many others, who have acted as gentlemen -ushers to j^oite which have 
cheered our heaviest, and added wings to our lightest hours. 

What I have remarked as peculiar to Editors of the class in which I veu- 
ture to enrol you, is the happy combination of fortuitous circumstanoes 
which usually put you in possession of the works which you have the good- 
ness to bring into public notice. One walks on the seashore, and a wave 
casts on land a small cylindrical trunk or casket, containing a manuseript 
much damaged with sea-water, which is with difiiculty deciphered, and so 
forth.3 Another steps into a chandler^s shop, to purchase a pound of butter, 
and, behold ! the waste-paper on which it is laid is the manuscript of a 
cabalist.* A third is so fortunate as to obtain from a woman who lets 
lodgings, the curious contents of an antique bureau, the property of a 
deceased lodger.'^ All these are certainly possible ooourrences ; but I know 
not how, they seldom occur to any Editors save those of your country. At 
least I can answer for myself, that in my solitary walks bv the sea, I never 
saw it cast ashore anything but dulse and tangle, and now and then a 
deceased star-fish ; my landlady never presented me with any manuscript 
save her cursed bill ; and the most interesting of my discoveries in the 
way of waste-paper, was finding a favourite passage of one of my own 
novels wrapt round an ounce of snu£ No, Captain, the funds from which 
I have drawn my power of amusing the public, nave been bought otherwise 
than by fortuitous adventure. I have buried myself in libraries, to extract 
from the nonsense of ancient days new nonsense of my own. I have turned 

* See The Persian Letters, and the Citisen of the World, 

* 8ee Lea Voyages ImaginairBs. 

s See the HibCory of Autoraathes. 

* Adveattirea of a Guinea. 
^ Adventures of an Atom. 
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over Yolumefl, which, from the pot-hoolra I was obliged to deoipher, mlgbt 
have been the cabalistic manuscripts of Cornelius Agrippa, althougn I 
never saw the door open and the devil come in."^ But all the domestio 
inhabitants of the libraries were disturbed by the vehemence of my 
studies ; — 

From my research the boldest spider fled. 
And mothSk retreating, trembled as I read**' 

From this learned sepulchre I emei^ed like the Magician in the Persian 
Tales, from his twelvemonth's residence in the mountain, not Hke him to 
soar over the heads of the multitude, but to mingle in the crowd, and to 
elbow amongst the throng, making my way from the highest society to the 
lowest, undei^ing the scorn, or, what is harder to brook, the patronising 
condescension of ttie one, and enduring the vulgar familiarity of the other, 
— and all, you wiU say, for what? — to collect materials for one of those 
manuscripts with which mere chance so often accommodates your coimtry- 
men ; in other words, to write a successful noveL — ** Athenians, how 
hard we labour to deserve your praise ! " 

I might stop here, my dear Clutterbuck ; it would have a touching effect, 
and tbe air of proper deference to our dear Public But I will not be false 
wiih you— (though falsehood is— excuse the observation— the current coin 
of yofur country), the truth is, I hare studied and lived for the purpose of 
gratifying my own cxiriosity, and passing my own time ; and though the 
result has been, that, in one shape or other, I have been frequently before 
the Public, perhaps more frequently than prudence warranted, yet I cannot 
claim from them the favour due to those who have dedicated their ease and 
leisure to the improvement and entertainment of others. 

Having communicated thus freely with you, my dear Captain, it follows, 
of course, that I will gratefully accept of your communication, which, as 
your Benedictine observed, divides itself both bv subject, manner, and age, 
into two parts. But I am sorry I cannot gratify your literary ambition, by 
suffdring your name to appear upon the title-page ; and I will candidly teu 
you the reason. 

The Editors of your country are of such a soft and passive disposition, 
that they have frequently done themselves great disgriice bv giving up the 
coadjutors who first brought them into public notice and public favour, and 
suffering their names to be used by those quacks and impostors who live 
upon ihe ideas of others. Thus I shame to tell how the sage Old Hamet 
Benengeli was induced by one Juan Avellaneda to play the Turk with the 
ingenious Miguel Cervantes, and to publish a Second Part of the adventures 
of his hero the renowned Don Quixote, without the knowledge or co-opera- 
tion of his prindptl aforesaid. It is true, the Arabian sage returned to his 
allegiance, and thereafter composed a genuine continuation of the Knight 
of La Mancha, in which the said Avellaneda of Tordesillas is severely chas- 
tised. For in this you pseudo-editors resemble the juggler's disciplined 
ape, to which a sly old Scotsman likened James I., " if you have Jackoo in 
your hand, you can make him bite me ; if I have Jackoo in my hand, I can 
make him bite you." Yet, notwithstanding the amende konwalle thus 
made by Cid Hamet Benengeli, his temporary defection did not the less 
occasion the decease of the ingenious Hidalgo Don Quixote, if he can be 
said to die, whose memory is immortal. Cervantes put him to death, lest 
he should aeain fall into bad handsi'" Awful, yet just consequence of Cid 
Hamet's defection 1 

To quote a more modem and much less important instance. I am sorry 
to observe my old acquaintance Jedediah Cleishbotham has misbehaved 

* See Bouthey'a Ballad on the Young Man who read in a Conjuror's Books. 
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binuelf so finr as to desert his original patron, and set up for himself. I 
am afraid the poor pedagogue will make little by his new allies, unless the 
pleasure of entertaining the public, and, for aught I know, the gentlemen 
of the long robe, with disputes about his identity.^ Obsenre, therefore. 
Captain Clutterbuck, that, wise by these great examples, I receive you as 
a partner, but a sleeping partner only. As I give you no title to employ 
or use the firm of the copartnery we are about to form, I will announce my 
property in my title-page, and put my own mark on my own chattels, 
which the attorney tells me it will be a crime to counterfeit, as much as it 
would to imitate the autograph of any other empiric — a crime amounting, as 
advertisements upon little vials assure to us, to nothing short of felony. If, 
therefore, my dear friend, your name should hereafter appear in any title- 
page without mine, readers will know what to think of you. I scorn to use 
either arguments or threats ; but you cannot but be sensible that, as you 
owe your literary existence to me on the one hand, so, on the other, your 
very all is at my disposaL I can at pleasure cut off your annuity, strike 
your name from uie half-pay establishment, nay, actually put you to death, 
without being answerable to any one. These are plain words to a g^entle- 
man who has served during the whole war ; but^ I am aware, you will take 
nothing amiss at my hands. 

And now, my good sir, let us address oursolves to our task, and arrange 
as we best can the manuscript of your Benedictine, so as to suit the taste 
of this critical age. You will find I have made very liberal use of his 
permission, to alter whatever seemed too favourable to the Church of Rome, 
which I abominate, were it but for her fasts and penances. 

Our reader is doubtless impatient, and we must own with John Bunyan, 

" We have too loog detain'd bim in the porch. 
And kept him from the sunshine with a torch." 

Adieu, therefore, my dear Captain— remember me respectfully to the 
parson, the schoolmaster, and the bailie, and all friends of the happy club 
m the village of Kennaquhair. I have never seen, and never shall see, one 
of their faces ; and notwithstanding, I believe that as yet I am better ac- 
quainted with them than any other man who lives. — I shall soon introduce 
you to my jocund friend, Mr John Ballantyne of Trinity Grove, whom you 
will find warm from hiis match at single-stick with a brother Publisher.' 
Peace to their differences I It is a wrathfiil trade, and the trritalle genu* 
oomprehends the bookselling as well as the book-writing species. — Once 
more adieu ! 

THE AUTHOR OP WAVERLEY. 

1 I am since more correctly informed, that Mr deishbotham died some months 
since at Oanderdeugh, and that the person assuming his name is an impostor. 
The real Jedediah made a most Christian and edifying end ; and, as I am credibly 
informed, having sent fur a Cameronian clergyman when he was in extremit, ' 
was so fortunate as to convince the good man, that, after all, he bad no wish 
to bring down on the scattered remnant of Mountain folks, ** the bonnets of Bonny I 
Dundee." Hard that the speculators in print and paper will not allow a good man ' 
to rest quiet in his gittve ! I 

This note, and the passages in the text, were occasioned by a London bookseller, 
having printed, as a speculation, an additional collection of Tales of My Landlord, ' 
which was not so fortunate as to succeed in passing on the world as genuine. 

* In consequence of the pseudo Tales Of My Landlord, printed in London, as 
already meutioned, the late Mr John Ballantyne. the author's publisher, had a 
onotroversy with tho Interlopinflr bibllopolist, each InsiBting that his Jedediah 
Cleishbotham was the real Simon Pure. 
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CHAPTER I. 

uy I the Monks, the Monks they did the mJsdhkf I 
Theirs all the grossuess, all the superstition 

Of a most gross and superstitious age — 
May Hk be praised that sent the healthful tempest. 
And scatter d all these pestilential vapours I 
But that we owed them ott to yonder Harlot 
Throned on the seven hills with her cup of gold, 

1 will as soon believe, with kind Sir Roger, 

That old Moll White took wing with cat and broomstiok. 
And raised the last night's thunder. 

Old Play. 

The Tillage described in the Benedictine's manuscript by the name 
of Kennaquhair, bears the same Celtic termination whicn occurs in 
Traquhair, Caqiihair, and other compounds. The learned Chalmers 
deriyes this word Quhair, from the winding course of a stream ; a 
definition which coincides, in a remarkable degree, with the serpen- 
tine turns of the river Tweed near the Tillage of which we speak. 
It has been lon^ famous for the splendid Monastery of Saint Mary, 
founded by DaTid the First of Scotland, in whose reigu were formed, 
in the same county, the no less splendid establishments of Melrose, 
Jedburgh, and Kelso. The donations of land with which the King 
endowed these wealthy fraternities procured him from the Monkish 
historians the epithet of Saint^ ana from one of his impoverished 
descendants the splenetic censure, ** that he had been a sore saint for 
the Crown." 

It seems probable, notwithstanding, that David, who was a wise as 
well as a pious monarch, was not moved solely by religious motives to 
those great acts of munificence to the church, but annexed political 
views to his pious generosity. His possessions in Northumberland 
and Cumberland became precarious after the loss of the Battle of the 
Standard ; and since the comi)aratiTely fertile Talley of Teviotdale 
was likely to become the frontier of his kingdom, it is probable he 
wished to secure at least a part of these valuable possessions by 
placing them in the hands of the monks, whose property was for a 
long time respected, even amidst the rage of a frontier war. In this 
manner alone had the King some chance of insuring protection and 
security to the cultivators of the soil ; and, in fact, for several ages 
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^ the posseBsions of these Abbeys were each a sort of Goshen, enjoying 
the calm light of peace and immunity, while the rest of the country, 
occupied by wild clans and marauding barons, was one dark scene 
of confusion, blood, and unremitted outrage. 

But these immunities did not continue down to the union of the 
crowns. Long before that period the wars betwixt England and Scot- 
land had lost their original character of international hostilities, and 
had become on the part of the English a strugj^le for subjugation, on 
that of the Scots a desperate and infuriated defence of their liberties. 
This introduced on both sides a decree of fury and animosity un- 
known to the earlier period of their history ; and as religious scruples 
soon gave way to national hatred, snurred by a loye of plunder, 
the patrimony of the Church was no longer sacred from incursions 
on either side. Still, hqwever, the tenants and yassals of the great 
Abbeys had many advantages over those of the lay barons, who were 
harrassed hj constant military duty, until they became desperate, and 
lost all relish for the arts of peace. The vassals of the Church, on 
the other hand, were only liable to be called to arms on general oc- 
casions, and at other times were permitted in comparative quiet to 
possess their farms and feus.^ They of course exhibited superior 
skill in everything that related to the cultivation of the soil, and 
were therefore both wealthier and better informed than the mili- 
tary retainers of the restless chiefs and nobles in their neighbour- 
hood. 

The residence of these church vassals was usually in a small village 
or hamlet, where, for the sake of mutual aid and protection, some 
thirty or forty families dwelt together. This was called the Town, 
and the land belonging to the various families by whom the Town 
was inhabited, was cafled the Township. They usually possessed 
the land in common, though in various proportions, according to 
their several grants. The nart of the Township properly arable, and 
kept as such continually under the plough, was callea in-field. Here 
the use of quantities of manure supplied in some degree the exhaus- 
tion of the soil, and the feuars raised tolerable oats and bear,' usually 
sowed on alternate ridges, on which the labour of the whole com- 
munity was bestowed without distinction, the produce being divided 
after harvest, agreeably to their respective interests. 

There was, Msides, out-fidd land, from which it was thouffht pos- 
sible to extract a crop now and then, after which it was abandoned to 
the "skiey influences," until the exhausted powers of ve^tation 
were restored. These outfield spots were selected by any leuar at 
his own choice, amongst the sheep-walks and hills which were always 
annexed to the Township, to serve as pasturage to the community. 
The trouble of cultivating these patches of outfield, and the preca- 
rious chance that the crop would pay the labour, were considered as 

> Small possessions conferred upon vassals and their heirs, held for a small quit- 
rent, or a moderate proportion of the produce. This was a favourite manner, by 
which the churchmen peopled the patrimony of their convents ; and many descend- 
ants of such fevars, as they are called, are still to be found in possession of their 
family iuheritauces in (he neighbourhood of the gi'eat Monasteries of Scotland. 

' Or bigg ; a coarse kind of bprley. 
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giving a ri^ht to any feuar, who chose to undertake the adventure, 
to the produce which might result from it. 

There remained the pasturage of eztensfye moors, where the 
valleys often afforded good grass, and upon which the whole cattle 
belonging to the community fed indiscrmiinately during the sum- 
mer, under the charge of the Town-herd, who regularly drove them 
out to pasture in uie morning, and brought them back at night, 
without which precaution they would have fallen a speedy prey to 
some of the Snatchers in the neighbourhood. These are things to 
make modern agriculturists hold up their hands and stare ; but the 
same mode of cultivation is not yet entirely in desuetude in some 
distant parts of North Britain, and may be witnessed in full force 
and exercise in the Zetland Archipelago. 

The habitations of the church-feuars were not less primitive than 
their agriculture. In each village or Town were several small 
towers, having battlements projectmg over the side-walls, and usuaUy 
an advanced angle or two witn shot-holes for flankinfif the door-way, 
which was always defended by a strong door of oak, studded with 
nails, and often by an exterior grated door of iron. These small 
peel-houses were ordinarily inhabited by the principal feuars and 
their families ; but, upon the alarm of approaching danger, the whole 
inhabitants thronged from their own miserable cottages, which were 
situated around, to garrison these points of defence. It was then 
no easy matter for a hostile party to penetrate into the village, for 
the men were habituated to the use of bows and fire-arms, and the 
towers being generally so placed, that the discharge from one 
crossed tliat of another, it was impossible to assault any of them 
individually. 

The interior of these houses was usually sufficiently wretched, for 
it would have been folly to have furnished them in a manner wnich 
could excite the avarice of their lawless neighbours. Yet the fami- 



information, and independence, which could hardly have been ex- 
pected. Their in-field supplied them with bread and home-brewed 
ale, their herds and flocks with beef and mutton (the extrava^^ce 
of killing lambs or calves was never thought of). Each femily 
killed a mart, or fat bullock, in November, which was salted up for 
winter use, to which the goodwife could, upon great occasions, add 
a dish of pigeons or a fat capon,— the ill-cultivated garden afforded 
" lang-cale, — and the river gave salmon to serve as a relish during 
the season of Lent. 

Offeul they had plenty, for the bogs afforded turf; and the re- 
mains of the abused woods continued to give them logs for burning, 
as well as timber for the usual domestic purposes. In addition to 
these comforts, the ffoodman would now and then sally forth to the 
greenwood, and mark down a buck of season with his gun or his 
crossbow ; and the Father Confessor seldom refused him absolution 
for the trespass, if duly invited to take his share of the smoking 
haunch. Some, still bolder, made, either with their own domestics, 
or by associating themselves with the moss-troopers, in the language 
of snepherds, "a start and owerloup;" and the golden ornaments 



Hes themselves exhibited in their 




degree of comfort, 
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and silken head-gear worn by the females of one or two families of 
note, were invidiously traced by their neighbours to such successful 
excursions. This, however, was a more inexpiable crime in the e^es 
of the Abbot and Community of Saint Mary's, than the borrowing 
one of the " ffude king's deer ; " an^ they failed not to discountenance 
and punish, by every means in their power, ofiences which were sure 
to lead to severe retaliation upcn tne property of the church, and 
which tended to alter the character of their peaceful vassalage. 

Ab for the information possessed by those dependents of the 
Abbacies, they might have been truly said to be better fed than 
taught, even though their fare had been worse than it was. Still, 
however, they enjoyed opportunities of knowledge from which others 
were excluded. The Monks were in general well acquainted with 
their vassals and tenants, and familiar in the families of the better 
class among them, where they were sure to be received with the 
respect due to their twofold character of spiritual father and secular 
landlord. Thus it often happened, when a bov displayed talents and 
incHnation for .study, one of the brethren, with a view to his bein^ 
bred to the churcb, or out of good-nature, in order to pass away his 
own idle time, if he had no oetter motive, initiated him into the 
mysteries of reading and writing, and imparted to him such other 
knowledge as he himself possessed. And the heads of these allied 
families, naving more time for reflection, and more skill, as well as 
stronger motives for improving their smaJl properties, bore amongst 
their neighbours the character of shrewd, mtelligent men, who 
claimed respect on account of their comparative wealtib, even while 
they were despised for a less warlike and enterprising turn than the 
other Borderers. They lived as much as they well could amongst 
themselves, avoiding the company of others, and dreading nothmg 
more than to be involved in the deadly feuds and ceaseless conten- 
tions of the secular landholders. 

Such is a general picture of these communities. During the fatal 
wars in the commencement of Queen Mary's reign, they h^ suffered 
dreadfully by the hostile invasions. For the English, now a Protest- 
ant people, were so far from sparing the church-lands, that they 
forayed them with more unrelenting^ severity than even the posses- 
sions of the laity. But the peace of 1550 had restored some degree 
of tranquillity to these distracted and harassed regions, and naatters 
began again gradually to settle upon the former footing. The 
monks repaired their ravaged shrines— the feuar again roofed his 
small fortalice which the enemy had ruined— the poor labourer re- 
built his cottage— an easy task, where a few sods, stones, and some 
pieces of wood from the next copse, furnished all the materials 
necessary. The cattle, lastly, were driven out of the wastes and 
thickets in which the remnant of them had been secreted ; and the 
mighty bull moved at the head of his seraglio and their followers, to 
take possession of their wonted pastures. There ensued peace and 
quiet, the state of the age and nation considered, to the Monastery 
of Saint Mary and its dependencies, for several tranquil years. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

In yoa lone vale his early youth was bred. 
Not solitary then— the bugle-horn 
Of fell Alecto often waked its windings. 
From where the brook joins the majestic iirer» 
To the wild northern bog, the curlew's haunt. 
Where oozes forth its first and feeble streamlet. 

Old PUxy. 

Wb have said that moat of the feuars dwelt in the village belongr* 
ins to their townships. This was not, however, universally the case. 
A lonely tower, to which the reader must now he introduced, was at 
least one exception to the general rule. 

It was of small dimensions, yet larger than those which occurred 
in the village, as intimating that, in case of assault, the proprietor 
would have to rely upon his own unassisted strength. Two or three 
miserable huts, at the foot of the fortalice, held the bondsmen and 
tenants of the feuar. The site was a beautiful green knoll, which 
started up suddenly in the very throat of a wild and narrow glen, and 
which, being surrounded, except on one side, by the winfing of a 
small stream, aiforded a position of considerable strength. 

But the great security of Glendear^, for so the place was called, 
lay in its secluded and almost hidden situation. To reach the tower, 
it was necessary to travel three miles up the glen, crossing about 
twenty times the little stream, which, winding through the narrow 
valley, encountered at every hundred yards the opposition of a rock 
or precipitous bank on the one side,* which altered its course, and 
caused it to shoot off in an oblique direction to the other. The hills 
which ascend on each side of this g;len are very steep, and rise boldly 
over the stream, which is thus imprisoned within their barriers. The 
sides of the glen are impracticable for horse, and are only to be 
traversed by means of the sheep-paths which lie along their sides. 
It would not be readily supposed tnat a road so hopeless and so diffi- 
cult could lead to any habitation more important than the summer 
shealing of a shepherd. 

Yet the glen, tnough lonely, nearly inaccessible, and sterile, was not 
then absolutely void of beauty. The turf which covered the small 
portion of level ground on the sides of the stream, was as close and 
verdant as if it nad occupied the scythes of a hundred gardeners 
onee a-fortnight ; and it was garnished with an embroidery of daisies 
and wildfiowers, which the scythes would certainly have destroyed. 
The little brook, now confined betwixt closer limits, now left at large 
to choose its course through the narrow valley, danced carelessly on 
from stream to pool, light and unturbid as that better class of spirits 
who pass their way through life, yielding to insurmountable obstacles, 
but as far from being siHwiued oy them as the sailor who meets by 
chance with an unfavourable wind, and shapes his course so as to be 
driven back as little as possible. ^ i j « jju- ^ 

The mountains, as they would have been called in England, Scotttce 
the steep braes, rose abruptly over the little glen, here presenti" 
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the grey face of a rock, from which the turf had been peeled by the 
torrents, and tliere displaymg patches of wood and copse, which had 
escaped the waste of the cattle and the sheep of tlie feuars, and 
which, feathering naturally up the beds of empty torrents, or occupy- 
ing the concave recesses of the bank, gave at once beauty and variety 
to the landscape. Above these scattered woods rose the hill, in 
barren but purple majesty ; the dark rich hue, particularly in 
autumn, contrasting beautifully with the tliickets of oak and birch, 
the mountain-ashes and thorns, the alders and quivering aspens, 
which checkered and varied the descent, and not less with the dark- 
gi'een and velvet turf which composed the level part of the nan-ow 
glen. 

Yet, though thus em];>ellished, the scene could neither be strictly 
termed subhme nor beautiful, and scarcely even nicturesque or strik- 
ins. But its extreme solitude pressed on the heart; the traveller 
felt that uncertainty whither he was going, or in what so wild a path 
was to terminate, which at times strikes more on the imagination 
than the grand features of a show-scene, when you know the exact 
distance of the inn where your dinner is bespoke, and at the moment 
preparing. These are ideas, however, of a far later age ; for at the 
time we treat of, the picturesque, the beautiful, the sublime, and all 
their intermediate shades, were ideas absolutely unknown to the 
inhabitants and occasional visitors of Glendearg. 

These had, however, attached to the scene feelings fitting the time. 
Its name, signifying the Red Valley, seems to fitve been derived, 
not only from the purple colour of the heath, with which the upper 
part of the rising banks was profusely clothed, but also from the dark- 
red colour of the rocks, and of the precipitous earthen banks, which 
in that country are called scaurs. Another glen, about the head of 
Ettrick, has acquired the same name from similar circumstances; 
and there are probably more in Scotland to which it has been given. 

As our Glendearg did not abound in mortal visitants, superstition, 
that it might not be absolutely destitute of inhabitants, had peopled 
its recesses with beings belonging to another world. The savage 
and capricious Brown Man of the Moors, a being which seems the 
genuine descendant of the northern dwarfs, was supposed to be seen 
there frequently, especially after the autumnal equinox, when the 
fo^s were thick, and objects not easily distinguished. The Scottish 
fairies, too, a whimsical, irritable, and mischievous tribe, who, though 
at times capriciously benevolent, were more frequentlj^ adverse to 
mortals, were also supposed to have formed a residence in a particu- 
larly wild recess of the glen, of which the real name was, in allusion 
to that circumstance, Corrie nan Shian, which, in corrupted Celtic, 
signifies the Hollow of the Fairies. But the neighbours were more 
cautious in speaking about this place, and avoided giving it a name, 
from an idea common then throug:hout all the British and Celtic pro- 
vinces of Scotland, and still retained in many places, that to ^peak 
either good or ill of this capricious race of imaffinary beinffs, is to 
provoke their resentment, and that secresy and sflence are what they 
chiefly desire from those who may intrude upon their reveb, or dis- 
'"'^ver their haunts. 
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A mysterious terror was thus attached to the dale, which afforded 
access from the hroad valley of the Tweed, up the little glen we have 
described, to the fortalice called the Tower of Glendearg. Beyond 
the knoll, where, as we have said, the tower was situated, the hills 
^ew more steep, and narrowed on the slender brook, so as scarce 
to leave a footpath ; and there the glen terminated in a wild water- 
fall, where a slender thread of water dashed in a precipitous line of 
foam over two or three precipices. Yet farther m the same direc- 
tion, and above these successive cataracts, lay a wild and extensive 
morass, frequented only by waterfowl, wide, waste, apparently almost 
interminable, and servmg in a great measure to separate the inhabi- 
tants of the glen from those who lived to the northward. 

To restless and indefatigable moss-troopers, indeed, these morasses 
were well known, and sometimes afforded a retreat. Thev often 
rode down the glen — called at this tower — asked and received hospi- 
talitv — ^but still with a sort of reserve on the part of its more peaceful 
inhaoitants, who entertained them as a party of North-American 
Indians might be received by a new European settler, as much out 
of fear as hospitality, while the uppermost wish of the landlord is the 
speedy departure of the savage guests. 

This had not always been Uie current of feeling in the little valley 
and its tower. Simon Glendinning, its former inhabitant, boasted 
his connection by blood to that ancient family of Glendonwyne, on 
the western border. He used to narrate, at his fireside, in the 
autumn evenings, the feats of the famUv to which he belonged, one 
of whom fell by the side of the brave Earl of Douglas at Otterbourne. 
On these occasions Simon usually held upon his knee an ancient 
broadsword, which had belonged to his ancestors before any of the 
family had consented to accept a fief under the peaceful dominion 
of the monks of Saint Mary's. In modem days, Simon might have 
lived at ease on his own estate, and quietly murmured against the 
fate that had doomed him to dwell there, and cut off his access to 
martial renown. But so many opportunities, nay, so many calls there 
were for him, who in those days spoke big, to make good his words 
by his actions, that Simon Glendinning was soon under the necessity 
of marching with the men of the Halidome, as it was called, of Saint 
Mary's, in that disastrous campaign which was concluded by the 
battle of Pinkie. 

The Catholic clergy were deeply interested.in that national quarrel, 
the principal object of which was. to prevent the union of the infant 
Queen Mary with the son of the heretical Henry VHI. The monks 
had called out their vassals, under an experienced leader. Many of 
themselves had taken arms, and marched to the field, under a banner 
representing a female, supposed to personify the Scottish Church, 
kneeling in the attitude or prayer, with the legend, Afflict(B SponscB 
nc obliviscaris.^ 

The Scots, however, in all their wars, had more occasion for good 
and cautious generals, than for excitation, whether political or enthu- 
siastic. Their headlong and impatient courage uniformly induced 



• Forget not the afflicted spouse. 
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them to rush into action, witliout duly weig^hin^ either their own 
situation, or that of their enemies, and the inevitahle consequence 
was frequent defeat. With the dolorous slaughter of Pinkie we haye 
nothinfif to do, excepting that, among ten thousand men of low and 
high ^gree, Simon Glendinning, of the Tower of Glendearg, bit 
the dus^ no way disparaging in his death that ancient race from 
which he claim ea his descent. 

When the doleful news, which spread terror and mouminspthrongrh 
the whole of Scotland, reached the Tower of Glendearg, the widow 
of Simon, Elspeth Brydone by her family name, was alone in that 
desolate habitation, excepting a hind or two, alike past martial and 
agricultural labour, and the helpless widows and families of those 
wno had fallen with their master. The feeling of desolation was 
universal ;— but what availed it ? The monks, their natrons and pro- 
tectors, were driven from their Abbey by the English forces, who 
now overran the country, and enforced at least an appearance of 
submission on the part of the inhabitants. The Protector, Somer- 
set, formed a strong camp amon^ the ruins of the ancient Castle of 
Roxburgh, and compelled the neighbouring country to come in, pay 
tribute, and take assurance from him, as the phrase then went, in- 
deed, there was no power of resistance remaining ; and the few 
barons, whose high spirit disdained^ even the appearance of surren- 
der, could onlv retreat into the wildest fastnesses of the country, 
leaving their nouses and property to the wrath of the English, who 
detached parties everywhere to distress, by military exaction, those 
whose chiefs had not made their submission. The Abbot and his 
community having retreated beyond the Forth, their lanc^ were 
severely forayed, as their sentiments were held peculiarly inimical to 
the alliance with England. 

Amongst the troops detached on this service was a small party, 
commanded bv Stawarth Bolton, a captain in the English army, 
and full of the oluiit and unpretending gallantry and generosity which 
has so often distinguishea that nation. Resistance was in yain. 
Elspeth Brydone, when she descried a dozen of horsemen threading 
their way up the glen, with a man at their head, whose scarlet cloak, 
bright armour, and dancing plume, proclaimed him a leader, saw no 
better protection for herself than to issue from the iron grate, coyered 
with a long mourning veil, and holding one of her two sons in each 
hand, to meet the Englishman —state Tier deserted condition— place 
the little tower at his command— and beg for his merer. She stated, 
in a few brief words, her intention, and added, ^ I submit, because 1 
have nae means of resistance." 

" And I do not ask your submission, mistress, for the same reason,*' 
replied the Englishman. " To be satisfied of your peaceful inten- 
tions is all I ask ; and, from what you tell me, there is no reason to 
doubt them.*' 

"At least, sir," said Elspeth Brydone, "take share of what our 
spence and our garners afford. Your horses are tired— your folk 
want refreshment." 

" Not a whit — not a whit," answered the honest Englishman ; ** it 
shall never be said we disturbed by carousal the widow of a brave 
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soldier, whfle she was mourning for her huaband. — Comrades, face 
about. — Yet stay," he added, checkings his war-horse, ** my parties 
are out in every direction ; thev must hare some token that your 
family are under my assurance or safety,— Here, my little fellow,'^ said 
he, speaking to the eldest boy, who might be about nine or ten years 
old, ** lend me thy bonnet/' 

The child reddened, looked sulky, and hesitated, while the mother, 
with many a fye and naypshaWf and such sarsenet chidings as ten- 
der mothers give to spoiled children, at length succeeded in snatch^g 
the bonnet from him, and handing it to the English leader. 

Stawarth Bolton took his embroidered red cross from his barret- 
cap, and putting it into the loop of the boy's bonnet, said to the mis- 
tress (for the title of lady was not given to dames of her degree). 
" By this token, which all my people will respect, you will be freed 
from any importunity on the part of our forayers/' ^ He placed it 
on the boy's head; but it was no sooner there than the little fellow, 
his veins swelling, and his eyes shooting fire through tears, snatched 
the bonnet from nis head, and, ere his mother could interfere, skim- 
med it into the brook. The other boy ran instantly to fish it out 
a^in, threw it back to his brother, first taking out the cross, which, 
with great veneration, he kissed and put into his bosom. The Eng- 
iishman was half diverted, half surpnsed, with the scene. 

"What mean ye by throwing away Saint Gteorge's red cross?" said 
he to the elder boy, in a tone betwixt jest and earnest. 

^ Because Saint George is a southern saint," said the child sulkily. 

*« Good,'* said Stawarth Bolton — *^ And what did you mean by 
taking it out of the brook again, my little fellow?" he demanded of 
the younger. 

" Because the priest says it is the common sign of salvation to all 
good Christians.^' 

Why, good again I" said the honest soldier. " I protest unto you, 
mistress, I envy you these boys. Are they both yours ? " 

Stawarth Bolton had reason to put the question, for Halbert 
Glendinninsf, the elder of the two, had hair as dark as the raven's 
plumage, black eyes, large, bold, and sparkling, that glittered under 
eyebrows of the same complexion ; a skin deep embrowned, though 
it could not be termed swarthy, and an air of activity, frankness, 
and determination, far beyond his age. On the other hand, Edward, 
the younger brother, was hffht-haired, blue-eyed, and of fairer com- 

Elexion, in countenance rather pale, and not exhibiting that rosy 
ue which colours the sanguine cneek of robust health. Yet thejj^y 
had nothing sickly or ill-conditioned in his look, but was, on^e 
contrary, a fair and handsome child, with a smiling face, and mild, yH^ 
cheerful eye. 

The mother glanced a proud motherly glance, first at the one, and 
then at the other, ere she answered the Englishman, ** Surely, sir, 
they are both my children." 

" And by the same father, mistress ? " said Stawarth ; but, seeing a 
blush of displeasure arise on her brow, he instantly added, " Nay, 1 

I See note A. Stavarth BoUon. 
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mean no offence ; I would hare asked the same question at any of my 
gossips in merry Lincoln. — ^Well dame, you have two fair bojs ; 1 
would I could borrow one. for Dame Bolton and I live childless m our 

old hall Come, little fellows, which of you will go with me ? " 

The trembling mother, half-fearing as he spoke, drew the children 
towards her, one with either hand, while they both answered the 
stranger. •* I will not go with you," said Halbert, boldly, " for you 
are a false-hearted Southern ; and the Southerns killed my father ; 
and I will war on you to the death, when I can draw my father's 
sword." 

** God-a-mercy, my little levin-bolt," said Stawarth, "the goodly 
custom of deadly feud will never go down in thy day, I iiresume.— 
And you, my fine white-head, wilTyou not go witn me, to ride a cock- 
horse?'* 

"No," said Edward demurely, "for you are a heretic." 

" Why, God-a-mercy still I" said Stawarth Bolton. " Well, dame, 
I see I shall find no recruits for my troop from you ; and yet I do 
envy you these two little chubby knaves." He sighed a moment, as 
was visible, in spite of gorget and corslet, and then added, And yet, 
my dame, and I would but quarrel which of the knaves we should 
like best; for I should wish for the black-eyed rogue — and she, i 
warrant me, for that blue-eyed, fair-haired darling. Natheless, we 
must brook our solitary wedlock, and wish joy to those that are more 
fortunate. — Sergeant Brittson, do thou remain here till recalled— 
protect this family, as under assurance — do them no wrong, and 
suffer no wrong to be done to them, as thou wilt answer it,— Dame I 
Brittson is a married man, old and steady; feed him on what you I 
will, but give him not over much liquor." ! 

Dame Glendinnin^ again offered refreshments, but with a falter, 
ing voice, and an obvious desire her invitation should not be accepted. 
The fact was, that, supposing her boys as precious in the eyes of the 
Englishman as in her own (the most ordinary of parental errors), 
she was half afraid, that the admiration he expressed of them in his 
blunt manner might end in his actually carrymg off one or other of 
the little darlings whom he appeared to covet so much. She kept 
hold of their hands, therefore, as if her feeble strength could have 
been of service, had any violence been intended, and saw with joy 
she eould not disguise, the little party of horse countermarch, in 
order to descend the glen. Her feelings did not escape Stawarth 
Bolton, " I forgive you, dame," he said, " for being suspicious that 
an, English ffucon was hovering over your Scottish moor-brood. 
But fear not — those who have fewest children have fewest cares ; nor 
does a wise man covet those of another household. Adieu, dame ; 
when the black-eyed rogue is able to drive a foray from England, 
teach him to spare women and children, for the sake of Stawarth 
Bolton." 

" God be with you, gallant Southern!" said Elspeth Glendinning, 
but not till he was out of hearing, spurring on his good horse to re- 
gain the head of his party, whose plumage and armour were now 
glancing and gradually disappearing in the distance, as they winded 
down the glen. 
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" Mother," said the elder boy, " I will not say amen to a prayer for 
a Southern." 

"Mother," said the younger, more reverentially, ''is it right to 
pray for a heretic ? " 

" The God to whom I pray only knows," answered poor Elspeth ; 
''but these two words. Southern and heretic, have already cost 
Scotland ten thousand of her best and bravest, and me a husband, 
and you a father; and, whether blessing or banning, I never wish to 
hear them more — ^Follow me to the Place, sir," she said to Brittson, 
'* and such as we have to oflTer you shall be at your disposal." 



CHAPTER m. 

They lighted down on Tweed water. 

And blew their coals sae het, 
And fired the March and Teviotdalep 

All in an evening late. 

AiOd MaUland. 

The re{)ort soon spread through the patrimony of Saint Mary's 
and its vicinity, that the Mistress of Glendearg had received assur- 
ance from the English Captain, and that her cattle were not to be 
driven oflf, or her com burned. Among others who heard this 
report, it reached the ears of a lady, who, once much higher in rank 
than Elspeth Glendinning, was now by the same calamity reduced to 
even greater misfortune. 

She was the widow of a brave soldier, Walter Avenel, descended 
of a very ancient Border family, who once possessed immense estates 
in Eskd[ale. These had long since passed from them into other 
bands, but they still enjoved an ancient Barony of considerable 
extent, not very far from the patrimony of Saint Mary's, and lying 
upon the same side of the river with the narrow vale of Glendearg, 
at the head of which was the little tower of the Glendinnings. Here 
they had lived, bearing a respectable rank amongst the gentry of 
their province, though neither wealthy nor powerml. This general 
re^rd had been much augmented by the skill, courage, and enter- 
prise which had been displayed by Walter Avenel, the last Baron. 

When Scotland began to recover from the dreadful shock she had 
sustained after the battle of Pinkie-cleugh, Avenel was one of the 
first who, assembling a small force, set an example in those bloody 
and unsparing skirmishes, which showed that a nation, though con- 
quered and overrun by invaders, may yet wa^e against them such a 
war of detail as shall in the end become fatalto the foreigners. In 
one of these, however, Walter Avenel fell, and the news which came 
to the house of his fathers was followed by the distracting intelli- 
gence, that a party of Englishmen were coming to plunder the 
mansion and lands of his widow, in order, by this act of terror, to 
prevent others from following the example of the deceased. 

The unfortunate kdy had no better refuge than the miseraW'^ 
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cottaffe of fl shepherd among^ the hills, to which she was hastiljr re- 
moved, scarce conscious where or for what purpose her terrified 
attendants were removing" her and her infant daughter from her own 
house. Here she was tended with all the duteous service of ancient 
times by the shepherd's wife, Tibb Tacket, who in better days had 
been her own bowerwoman. For a time the lady was unconscious 
of her misery; but when the first stunning effect of ^ief was so far 
passed away that she could form an estimate of her own situation, 
the widow of Avenel bad cause to envy the lot of her husband in his 
dark and silent abode. The domestics who had gfuided her to her 
place of refuge, were presently obliged to disperse for their own 
safet^r, or to seek for necessary subsistence ; and the shepherd and 
his wife, whose poor cottage she shared, were soon after deprived of 
the means of affording their late mistress even that coarse sustenance 
which they had gladly shared with her. Some of the English foray- 
ers had discovered and driven off the few sheep which had escaped 
the first researches of their avarice. Two cows shared the fate of 
the remnant of their stock ; they had afforded the family almost their I 
sole support, and now famine appeared to stare them in the face. 

** We are broken and beggared now, out and out," said old Martin 
the shepherd— and he wrun^ his hands in the bitterness of agony, 
^ the thieves, the harrying thieves ! not a cloot left of the hail hirsel ! " 

" And to see poor Grizzy and Crumbie," said his wife, ** turning 
back their necks to the byre, and routing while the stony-hearted 
villains were brogging them on wi* their lances ! " 

" There were but four of them," said Martin, " and I have seen 
the day forty wad not have ventured this length. But our strength 
and manhood is gane with our puir maister.'' I 

" For the sake of the holy rood, whisht, man," said the goodwife, 
" our leddy is half gane already, as ye may see by that fieightering of 
the ee-lid — a word mair and she's dead outright." 

" I could almost wish/' said Martin, " we were a' gane, for what to 
do passes mv puir wit. I care little for mysell. or you, Tibb,— we can 
make a fend— work or want— we can do baith, out she can do neither." 

They canvassed their situation thus openly before the lady, con- 
vinced by the paleness of her look, her quivering lip, and dead-set 
eye, that she neither heard nor understood what they were saying. 

" There is a way," said the shepherd, " but I kenna if she could 
bring her heart to it,— there's Simon Glendinning's widow of the 
glen yonder, has had assurance from the Southern loons, and nae 
soldier to steer them for one cause or other. Now, if the leddy could 
bow her mind to take quarters with Elspeth Glendinning till better 
days cast up, nae doubt it wad be doing an honour to the like of her, 
but 

" An honour," answered Tibb, " ay, by my word, sic an honour as j 
wad be pride to her kin mony a lang year after her banes were in 
the mould. Oh I ^deman, to hear ye even the Lady of Avenel to 
seeking quarters wi' a Kirk- vassal's widow 1 " 

"Loath should I be to wish her to it," said Martin; "but what 
may we do ?— to stay here is mere starvation ; and where to go, I 'm 
sure I ken nae mair than ony tup I ever herded." 
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" Speak no more of it," said the widow of Avenel, suddenly joinii)? 
in the conversation, " I will go to the tower. — Dame Elspeth is of good 
folk, a widow, and the mother of orphans, — she will give us house- 
room until something be thought upon. These evil snowers make 
the low bush better than no bield." 

** See there, see there," said Martin, " you see the leddy has twice 
our sense." 

And natural it is," said Tibb, seeing that she is convent-bred, 
and can lay silk broidery, forby white-seam and shell-work." 

^ Do you not think, said the lady to Martin, still clasping her 
cbfld to her bosom, and makin&f it clear from what motives she 
desired the refugee, ''that Dame Glendinning will make us welcome ? " 

Blithely welcome, blithely welcome, my leddT," answered Martin 
cheerily, ''and we shall deserve a welcome at ner hand. Men are 
scarce now, my leddy, with these wars ; and gie me a thoujp^ht of 
time to it, I can do as ffude a day's darg as ever I did in my li&, and 
Tibb can sort cows witn ony living woman." 

" And muckle mair could I do,'°8aid Tibb, " were it in ony feasible 
bouse; but there will be neither pearling to mend, nor pinners to 
buskup, in Elspeth Glendinning's." 

" Whisht wi' your pride, woman," said Hie shepherd; "eneiurh ye 
can do, baith outside and inside, an ye set your mind to it ; ana hard 
it is if we twa eanna work for three folk's meat, forby my dainty wee 
leddv there. Come awa, come awa, nae use in staying here langer ; 
we have five Scots miles over moss and muir, and that is nae easy 
walk for a leddy bom and bred." 

Household stuff there was little or none to remove or care for ; 
an old pony which had escaped the nlunderers, owing partly to its 
pitiful appearance, partly from the reluctance which it showed to be 
caught Dv strangers, was employed to carry the few blankets, and 
other trifles which tiiey possessed. When Sha-gram came to his 
master's well-known whistle, he was surprised to find the poor thing 
had been wounded, though slightly, by an arrow, which one of the 
forayers had shot off in auger after he had long chased it in vain. 

** Ay, Shagram," said the old man, as he applied something to the 
wound, ** must you rue the langbow as weel as all of us ? " 

"What corner in Scotland rues it not I " said the Lady of Avenel. 

" Ay, ay, madam," said Martin, " Gtod keep the kindly Scot from 
the cloth-yard shaft, and he will keep himself from the handy stroke. 
But let us go our way ; the trash that is left I can come back for. 
There is nae ane to stir it but the good neighbours, and they " 

" For the love of God, goodman/' said his wife, in a remonstrating 
tone. " hand your peace ! think what ye're saying, and we hae sae 
muckle wild land to go over before we win to the girth gate." 

The husband nodded acc^uiescence ; for it was deemed highly im- 
prudent to speak of the fairies either by their title of aood neighbours 
or by any otner, especially when about to pass the places which they 
were supposed to haunt. ^ 

They set forward on their pilgrimage on the last day of October. 

1 Note B. The Pdiria. 
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" This thy birthday, my sweet Mary/' said the mother, as a stingy 
of bitter recollection crossed her mind. ^ " Oh, who could have be- 
Ueved that the head, which, a few years since, was cradled amongst 
so many rejoicing friends, may perhaps this night seek a coyer in 
vain I " 

The exiled family then set forward, — Mary Avenel, a lovely girl 
between five and six years old, riding gipsy fashion upon Shagram, 
betwixt two bundles of bedding ; the Laoy of Avenel walking by the 
animal's side ; Tibb leading the bridle, and old Martin walking a little 
before, looking anxiously around him to explore the way. 

Martin's task as guide, after two or three miles' walking, became 
more difficult than he himself had expected, or than he was wiUinsf 
to avow. It happened that the extensive range of pasturage, with 
which he was conversant, lay to the west, and to get into the little 
valley of Glendearg he had to proceed easterly. In the wilder dis- 
tricts of Scotland, the passage from one vale to another, otherwise 
than by descending that which you leave, and reascending the other, 
is often very difficult.— Heights and hollows, mosses and rocks inter- 
vene, and ail those local impediments which throw a traveller out of 
his course. So that Martm, however sure of his general direction, 
became conscious, and at length was forced reluctantly to admits that 
he had missed the direct road to Glendearg, thojigh he insisted they 
must be very near it. ** If we can but win across this wide bog," he 
said, " I shall warrant ye are on the top of the tower." 

But to get across the bo^ was a point of no small difficulty. The 
farther they ventured into it, though proceeding with all the caution 
which Martin's experience recommended, the more imsound the 
ground became, until, after they had passed some places of great 
peril, their best argument for ^oing forward came to be, that they 
nad to encounter equal danger m returning. 

The Lady of Avenel had been tenderly nurtured, but what will not 
a woman endure when her child is in danger ? Complaining less of 
the dangers of the road than her attendants, who had been inured to 
such from their infancy, she kept herself close by the side of the pony, 
watching its every footstep, and ready, if it should flounder in the 
morass, to snatch her little Mary from its back. 

At length they came to a place where the guide ^eatly hesitated, 
for all around nim was broken lumps of heath, divided from each 
other by deep sloughs of black tenacious mire. After great consi- 
deration, Martin, selectinfif what he thought the safest path, began 
himself to lead forward Shagram, in order to c^ord greater securi^ 
to the child. But Shagram snorted, laid his ears back, stretched his 
two feet forward, and drew his hind feet under him, so as to adopt 
the best possible posture for obstinate resistance, and refused to move 
one yard in the direction indicated. Old Martin, much puzzled, now 
hesitated whether to exert his absolute authority, or to defer to the 
contumacious obstinacy of Shagram, and was not greatly comforted 
by his wife's observation, who, seeing Shagram stare with his eyes, 
distend his nostrils, and tremble with terror, hinted that " he surely 
saw more than they could see." 

In this dilemma, the child suddenly exclaimed, " Bonny leddy signs 
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to US to come yon ^ate." They all looked in the direction where the 
child pointed, but saw notliing^, saTe a wreath of rising mist, which 
fancy mig^ht form into a human fi^re ; but which afforded to Martin 
only the sorrowful conyiction, that the danger of their situation was 
about to be increased by a heavy fog. He once more essayed to lead 
forward Sha^am ; but the animal was inflexible in its determination 
not to move in the direction Martin recommended. Take your awn 
way for it, then," said Martin, ''and let us see what you can do for 
us." 

Sbagram, abandoned to the discretion of his own free-will, set off 
boldly m the direction the child had pointed. There was nothing 
wonderful in this, nor in its bringing tnem safe to the other side of 
the dangerous morass ; for the instinct of these animals in traversing 
bogs is one of the most curious parts of their nature, and is a fact 
generally established. But it was remarkable, that the child more 
Oian once mentioned the beautiful lady and her signals, and that 
Shagram seemed to be in the secret, always moving in the same 
direction which she indicated. The Lady of Avenel took little notice 
at the time, her mind being probably occupied by the instant danger ; 
but her attendants changed expressive looks with each other more 
than once. 

AU-Hallow Eve ! " said Tibb, in a whisper to Martin. 

"For the mercy of Our Lady, not a word of that now I " said Mar- 
tin in reply. ** Tell your beads, woman, if you cannot be silent." 

When they got once more on firm ground, Martin recognised cer- 
tain land-marks, or cairns, on the tops of the neighbouring hills, by 
which he was enabled to guide his course, and ere long they arrived 
at the Tower of Glendear^. 

It was at the sight of this little fortalice that the misery of her lot 
pressed hard on the poor Lady of Avenel. When bv any accident 
they had met at churcUt market, or other place of puolic resort, she 
remembered the distant and respectful air with which the wife of the 
warlike baron was addressed bv the spouse of the humble feuar. And 
now, so much was her pride numbled, that she was to ask to share 
the precarious safety of the same feuar's widow, and her pittance of 
food, which might perhaps be vet more precarious. Martm probably 
guessed what was passing in ner mind, for he looked at her with a 
wistful glance, as if to deprecate any change of resolution; and 
answering to lus looks, rather than his words, she said, while the 
sparkle of subdued pride once more glanced from her eye, " If it 
were for myself alone, I could but die— but for this infant — ^the last 
pledjge of Avenel " 

** True, my lady," said Martin hastily ; and, as if to prevent the 

gsssibihty of her retracting, he added, I will step on and see Dame 
Ispeth — I kend her husband weel, and have bought and sold with 
him, for as great a man as he was." 

Martin's tale was soon told, and met all acceptance from her com- 
panion in misfortune. The Lady of Avenel had been meek and cour- 
teous in her prosperity ; in adversity, therefore, she met with the 
greater sympathy. Besides, there was a point of pride in sheltering 
and supportmg a woman of such superior birth and rank ; and, not 
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to do Elspeth Glendinnin^ injustice, she felt sympathy for one whose 
fate resembled her own in so many points, yet was so much more 
severe. Every species of hospitality was gladly and respectfully 
extended to the distressed travellers, and they were kindly requested 
to stay as long at Glendearg* as their oircumstanoes rendered neces- 
sary, or their inclination prompted. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ne'er be I found bv thee unawed. 
On that thrioe hallow'd eve abroad. 
When goblins haunt from flood and fen, 
The step* of men, 

CoLLurs's Ode to Fear. 

As the country became more settled, the Lady of Avenel would have 
willingly returned to her husband's mansion. But that was no longer 
in her power. It was a reign of minority, when the strongest had the 
best right, and when acts of usurpation were frequent amongst those 
who h£i much power and little conscience. 

Julian Avenel, the younger brother of the deceased Walter, was 
a person of this description. He hesitated not to seize upon bis 
brother's house and landis, so soon as the retreat of the English per- 
mitted him. At first, he occupied the property in the name oi his 
niece, but when the lady proposed to return with her child to the 
mansion of its fathers, he gave her to understand, that Avenel, being 
a male fief, descended to me brother, instead of the daughter, of the 
last possessor. The ancient philosopher declined a dispute with the 
emperor who commanded twenty legions, and the widow of Walter 
Avenel was in no condition to maintain a contest with the leader of 
twenty moss-troopers. Julian was also a man of service, who could 
back a friend in case of need, and was sure, therefore, to find pro- 
tectors among the ruMng powers. In short, however clear the httle 
Mary's right to the possessions of her father, her mother saw the 
necessitv of giving way, at least for the time, to the usurpation of 
her uncie. 

Her patience and forbearance were so far attended with advan- 
tage, that Julian, for very shame's sake, could no longer suffer her 
to DC absolutely dependant on the charity of Elsueth Glendinning. 
A drove of cattle and a bull (which were probably missed by some 
English farmer) were driven to the pastures of Glendearg ; presents 
of raiment and household stuff were sent liberally, and some little 
money^ though with a more sparing hand : for those in the situation 
of Julian Avenel could come more easily by the goods, than the 
representing medium of value, and made their payments chiefly in 
kind. 

In the mean time, the widows of Walter Avenel and Simon Glen- 
dinning had become habituated to each other's society, and were 
unwillmg to part. The lady could hope no more secret and secure 
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residence than in the Tower of Glendeare. and she was now in a 
condition to support her share of the mutualhousekeeping. Elspeth, 
on the other hand, felt pride, as well as pleasure, in tne society of a 
gxiest of such distinction, and was at all times willinfif to pay much 
g'reater deference than the Lady of Walter Avenel could be prevailed 
on to accept. 

Martin and his wife diligently served the united family in their 
seyeral vocations, and yielded ooedience to both mistresses, though 
always considering themselves as the especial servants of the Lady 
of Avenel. This distinction sometimes occasioned a slight degree of 
difference between Dame Elspeth and Tibb ; the former being jeal- 
ous of her own consequence, and the latter apt to lay too much stress 
upon the rank and family of her mistress. But both were alike 
desirous to conceal such petty squabbles fi'om the lady, her hostess 
scarce yielding to her old domestic in respect for her person. Neither 
did the difference exist in such a degree as to interrupt the general 
harmony of the family, for the one wisely gave way as she saw the 
other become warm ; and Tibb, though she often gave the first pro- 
vocation, had generally the sense to be the first in relinquishing the 
argument 

The world which lay beyond was gradually forgotten by the inha- 
bitants of this sequestered glen, and unless when she attended mass 
at the Monastery Church upon some high holiday, Alice of Avenel 
almost forgot that she once held an equal rank with the proud wives 
of the neighbouring barons and nobles who on such occasions 
crowded to the solemnity. The recollection gave her little pain. 
She loved her husband for himself, and in his inestimable loss all lesser 
subjects of regret had ceased to interest her. At times, indeed, she 
thought of cGdming the protection of the Queen Regent fMary of 
Guise) for her little orphan, but the fear of Julian Avenel always 
came between. She was sensible that he would have neither scruple 
nor difficulty in spiriting awa^^ the child (if he did not proceed far- 
ther), should he once consider its existence as formidable to his inte- 
rest. Besides, he led a wild and unsettled life, mingling in all feuds 
and forays, wherever there was a spear to be broken ; he evinced no 
purpose of marrying, and the fate which he continually was braving 
mignt at length remove him from his usurped inheritance. Alice of 
Avenel, therefore, judged it wise to check all ambitious thoughts for 
the present, and remam quiet in the rude, but peaceable retreat, to 
whidi Providence had conducted her. 

It was upon an All-Hallow's eve, when the family had resided to- 
gether for the space of three years, that the domestic circle was as> 
sembled round the blazing turf-fire, in the old narrow hall of the 
Tower of Glendearg. The idea of the master or mistress of the 
mansion feeding or living apart from their domestics, was at this 
period never entertained. The highest end of the board, the roost 
commodious settle by the fire,— these were the only marks of dis- 
tinction ; and the servants mingled, with deference indeed, but unre- 
proved and with freedom, in whatever conversation was going foi*- 
ward. But the two or three domestics, kept merely for agricultural 
purposes, had retired to their own cottages without, and with them 
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a couple of wenches, uatially employed wiihm doors, the daughters 
of one of the hinds. 

After their departure, Martin locked, first, the iron grate; and, 
secondly, the inner-door of the tower, when the domestic circle was 
thus arranged. Dame Elspeth sate pulling the thread from her dis- 
taff; Tibb watched the progress of scalding the whey, which hung in 
a large pot upon the crook, a chain terminated by a nook, which was 
suspended in the chimney to serve the purpose of the modem crane. 
Martin, while busied in repairing some of the household articles (for 
eyery man in those days was his own carpenter and smith, as well as 
his own tailor and shoemaker), kept from time to time a watchful 
eye upon the three children. 

They were allowed, however, to exercise their juvenile resUessneaB 
by running up and down the hall, behind the seats of the elder mem^ 
hers of the family, with the privilege of occasionally making excur- 
sions into one or two small apartments which opened from it, and 

gave excellent opportunity to play at hide-and-seek. This night, 
owever, the children seemed not disposed to avail themselves of j 
their privilege of visiting these dark re^pions, but preferred carxying 
on their gambols in the vicinitv of the hg^ht. 

In the meanwhile, Alice of Avenel, sitting close to an iron candle- 
stick, which supported a mis-shapen torch of domestic manufacture, 
read small detached passages from a thick-clasped volume, which she 
preserved with the ^eatest care. The art of reading, the lady had 
acquired bv her residence in a nunnery during her youth, bat she 
seldom, of late years, put it to any other use than perusing this little 
volume, which rormed ner whole library. The family listened to the 
portions which she selected, as to some ^ood thing which there was a 
merit in hearing with respect, whether it was fully understood or na 
To her daughter, Alice of Avenel had determined to impart their 
mystery more fully, but the knowledge was at that period attended 
with personal danger, and was not rashly to be trusteed to a child. 

The noise of the romping children interrupted, from time to time, 
the voice of the lady, and drew on the noisy culprits the rebuke of 
Elspeth. 

Could they not go farther a-field, if they behoved to make such a 
din, and disturb the lady's good words?" And this command was 
backed with the threat of sending the whole party to bed if it was j 
not attended to punctually. Acting under the injunction, the children 
first played at a greater distance from the party, and more quietly, 
and then be^n to stray into the adjacent apartments, as they be- 
came impatidat of the restraint to which they were subjected. But 
all at once, the two bovs came open-mouthed into the hall, to tell 
that there was an armea man in the spence. 

" It must be Christie of Clint-hill," said Martin, rising; what can 
have brought him here at this time? " 

** Or how came he in ? " said Elspeth. 

" Alas ! what can he seek ? " said the Lady of Avenel, to whom this 
man, a retainer of her husband's brother, and who sometimes exe- 
cuted his commissions at Glendearg, was an object of secret appre* 
hension and suspicion. Gracious heavens I ** she added, rising up^ 
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wher« is my diild All rashed to the spence, Halb^t Olendin- 
ning" first arming" himself with a rusty sword, and the young-er seiiingf 
upon the lady's book. The^ hastened to the spence. and were re- 
lieved of a part of their anxiety by meeting Maiy at the door of the 
apartment. She did not seem in the slightest degree alarmed, or 
disturbed. They rushed into the spence (a sort of interior apart- 
ment in which the family ate their victuids in the summer season), 
but there was no one there. 

"Where is Christie of Clint-hill?" said Martin. 

"I do not know," said little Mary; ** I never saw him." 

''And what made you, ye misleard loons," said Dame Elspeth to 
her two boys, " come yon gate into the ha', roaring like bullsegs. to 
frighten the leddy, and her far frae strong? " The boys looked at 
each other in silence and confusion, and their mother proceeded with 
her lecture. "Could ye find nae night for daffin but Hallowe'en, 
and nae time but when the leddy was reading to us about the holy 
Saints ? May ne'er be in my fingers, if I dinna sort ye baith for it ! ** 
The eldest boy bent his eyes on the ground, the younger began to 
weep, but neither spoke ; and the mother would have proceeded to 
extremities, but for the interposition of the little maiden. 

" Dame Elspeth, it was my fault--I did say to them, that I saw a 
man in the spence." 

"And what made you do so, child," said her mother, "to startle 
us aU thus?" 

Because," said Mary, lowering her voice, " I could not help it." 

" Not help it, Mary !— you occasioned all this idle noise, and you 
could not help it ? How mean you by that, minion ?" 

" There really was an armed man in this spence," said Mary ; " and 
because I was surprised to see him, I cried out to Hafbert and 
Edward " 

" She has told it herself," said Halbert Glendmning, ^ or it had 
never been told b^ me." 

" Nor by me neither," said Edward emulously. 
Mistress Mary," said Elspeth, "you never told us anything 
before tliat was not true ; tell us if this was a Hallowe'en cantrip, 
and make an end of it." The Lady of Avenel looked as if she would 
have interfered, but knew not how ; and Elspeth, who was too eag^erly 
curious to regard any distant hint, persevered in her inquiries* 
** Was it Christie of the Clint-hill?— I would not for a mark that he 
were about the house, and a body no ken whare." 

" It was not Christie," said Mary ; " it was— it was a gentleman— 
a gentleman with a bright breastplate, like what I hae seen langsyne^ 
when we dwelt at Avenel " 

" What like was he ? " continued Tibb, who now took share in the • 
investigation. 

" Black-haked, black-eyed, with a peaked black beard," said the 
child, " and many a fold of pearling round his neck, and hanging 
down his breast ower his breastplate ; and he had a beautiful hawk, 
with silver bells, standing on his left hand, with a crimson silk hood 
upon its head '* 

** Ask her no more questions, for the love of God, said the anx- 
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ious menial to Ekpeth, " but look to my leddy ! " But the Lad^ of 
Avenel, taking Mary in her hand, turned hastily away, and, walking^ 
into the hall, gave them no opportunity of remarking" m what manner 
she received the child's communication, which she thus cut short. 
What Tibb thought of it appeared from her crossing herself repeat- 
edly, and whisperinff into Elspeth's ear, " Saint Mary preserve us !— 
the lassie has seen her father I " 

When they reached the hall, they found the lady holding her 
daughter on her knee, and kissing her repeatedly. When they 
entered, she again arose, as if to shun observation, and retired to the 
little apartment where her child and she occupied the same bed. 

The boys were also sent to their cabin, and no one remained by 
the hall nre save the faithful Tibb and Dame Elspeth, excellent 
persons both, and as thorough gossips as ever wagged a tongue. 

It was but natural that they should instantly resume the subject of 
the supernatural appearance, for such they deemed it, which had 
tiiis night alarmed the family. 

" I could hae wished it had been the deil himself— be good to and 
preserve us !— rather than Christie o' the Clint-hill," said the matron 
of the mansion, " for the word runs rife in the country, that he is 
ane of the maist masterfu' thieves ever lap on horse." 

"Hout-tout, Dame Elspeth," said Tibb, "fear je naethinff firae 
Christie; tods keep their ain holes clean. You kurk-folk make sic 
a fasherie about men shifting a wee bit for their living I Our Border- 
lairds would ride with few men at their back, if a' the light-handed 
lads were out o* gate." 

" Better theyrade wi' nane than distress the country-side the gate 
thev do," said Dame Elspeth. 

"But wha is to baud back the Southron, then," said Tibb, "if ye 
take away the lances and broadswords? I trow we auld wives 
couldna do that wi' rock and wheel, and as little the monks wi' 
bell and book." 

'* And sae weel as the lances and broadswords hae kept them back, 
I trow !— I was mair beholden to ae Southron, and that was Stawarth 
Bolton, than to a' the Border-riders ever wore Saint Andrew's cross 
— I reckon their skeining back and forward, and lifting honest men's 
gear, has been a main cause of a' the breach between us and Eng- 
land, and I am sure that cost me a kind goodman. They spoke 
about the wedding of the Prince and our Queen, but it's as like to 
be the driving of the Cumberland folks' stockinfif that broug^ht them 
down on us like dragons." Tibb would not have failed in other 
circumstances to answer what she thought reflections disparag^ing to 
her country folk ; but she recollected that Dame Elspeth was mistress 
of the family, curbed her own zealous patriotism, and hastened to 
change the subject. 

"And is it not strange," she said, "that the heiress of Avenel 
should have seen her father this blessed night?" 

"And ye think it was her father, then ? " said Elspeth Glendinning. 

" What else can I thmk ? " said Tibb. 

" It may hae been something waur, in his likeness," said Dame 
Glendinning. 
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" I ken naething about that," said Tibb, — ^**but his likeness it was, 
that I will be sworn to, just as he used to ride out a-hawking*; for 
haying enemies in the country, he seldom laid off the breastplate ; 
and for my part," added Tibb, " £ dinna think a man looks like a 
man unless he has steel on his breast, and by his side too." 

" I have no skill of your harness on breast or side either," said 
Dame Glendinnin^; ''but I ken there is little luck in Hallowe'en 
sights, for I have had ane mysell." 

" Indeed, Dame Elspeth ? said old Tibb, edging her stool closer to 
the huge elbow-chair occupied by her friend, " I should like to hear 
about 3iat." 

** Ye maun ken then, Tibb," said Dame Glendinning, "that when 
I was a hempie of nineteen or twenty, it wasna my fault if I wasna 
at a' the merry-makings time about." 

"That was very natural," said Tibb; "but ye hae sobered since 
that, or ye wadna baud our braw gallants sae lightly." 

" I have had that wad sober me or ony ane," said the matron. 
" Aweel, Tibb, a lass like me wasna to lack wooers, for I wasna sae 
ill-favoured that the tikes wad bark after me." 

" How should that be," said Tibb ; " and you sic a weel-favoured 
woman to this day? " 

"Fie, fie, cummer," said the matron of Glendearg, hitching her 
seat of honour, in her turn, a little nearer to the cuttie-stool on 
which Tibb was seated; "weel-favoured is past my time of day: 
but I might pass then, for I wasna sae tocherless but what I had 
a bit land at my breast- lace. My father was portioner of Little- 
deai^.'* 

" Ye hae tell'd me that before," said Tibb ; " but anent the Hal- 
lowe'en?" 

" Aweel, aweel, I had mair joes than ane, but I favoured nane o' 
them ; and sae, at Hallowe'en, Father Nicolas the cellarer — ^he was 
cellarer before this father. Father Clement, that now is — was cracking 
his nuts and drinking his brown beer with us, and as blithe as 
miffht be, and they would have me try a cantrip to ken wha suld 
wed me ; and the monk said there was nae ill in it, and if there was, 
he would assoil me for it. And wha but I into the bam to winnow 
my three weights o' naething— sair, sair mv mind misgave me for 
fear of wrang-doing and wrang-suffering haith ; hut 1 had aye a 
bauld spirit. I had not winnowed the last weight clean out, and the 
moon was shining bright upon the floor, when in stalked the presence 
of my dear Simon (Hendinning, that is now happy. I never saw 
him plainer in my life than I did that moment ; he held up an arrow 
as he passed me, and I swarf d awa wi' fright. Muckle wark there 
was to bring me to mysell again, and sair they tried to make me 
believe it was a trick of Father Nicolas and Simon between them, 
and that the arrow was to signify Cupid*s shaft, as the Father called 
it ; and mony a time Simon wad threep it to me after I was married 
— gude man, he liked not it should be said that he was seen out o' 
the body !— But mark the end o' it, Tibb ; we are married, and the 
grey-goose wing was the death o' him after a ! " 

"As it has been of ower mony brave men," said Tibb; "I wisH 
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there wasna sic a bird as a ^oose in the wide warld, forby the decking 
that we hae at the burn-siae." 

" But tell me, Tibb," said Dame Glendinning, " what does your 
leddy aye do reading out o' that thick black book wi' the silrer clasps ? 
— there are ower mony gude words in it to come frae ony body but 
a priest— An it were about Robin Ho«jd, or some o* Dayid. Lindtsay's 
bailants, ane wad ken better what to say to it. I am no misdoubting 
your mistress nae way, but I wad like ill to hae a decent house 
haunted wi' ghaists and gyre-carlines." 

^ Ye hae nae reason to doubt m^ leddy, or ony thing she says or 
does. Dame Glendinning," said the faithful Tibb, something offended ; 

and touching the bairn, it's weel kend she was bom on Hallowe'en 
was nine years gane, and they that are bom on Hallowe'en whiles 
see mair than ither folk." 

''And that wad be the cause, then, that the balm didna mak 
muckle din about what it saw ? — if it had been my Halbert himself, 
forby Edward, who is of softer nature, he wad hae yammered the 
haill night of a constancy. But it*s like Mistress Mary has sic sights 
mair natural to her." 

"That may weel be," said Tibb; "for on Hallowe'en she was 
born, as I tell ye, and our auld parish priest wad fain hae had the 
ni^ht ower, and AlUHallow day begun. But for a' that, the sweet 
baim is just like ither balms, as ye may see yoursell ; and except 
this blessed night, and ance before when we were in that weary bog 
on the road here, I kenna that it saw mair than ither folk.** 

" But what saw she in the bog, then," said Dame Glendinning, 
" forby moor-cocks and heather-blutters ? " 

" Tne wean saw something like a white leddy that weised us the 
pate," said Tibb, ** when we were like to hae perished in the moss- 
hags — certain it was that Shag^ram reisted, and I ken Martin thinks 
he saw something." 

" And what mi^ht the white leddy be?" said Elspeth ; " have ye 
ony guess o* that?" 

" It's weel kend that. Dame Elspeth," said Tibb ; ** if ye had liyed 
under grit folk, as I hae dune, ye wadna be to seek in that matter." 

" I hae aye keepit my ain ha' house abune my head," said Elspeth, 
not without emphasis, " and if I hayena liyed wi' grit folk, grit folk 
haye liyed wi' rae." . . 

" Weel, weel, dame," said Tibb, " your pardon's prayed, there was 
nae offence meant. But ye maun ken the great ancient families 
canna be just senred wi' the ordinary saunts (praise to them !) like 
Saunt Anthony, Saunt Cuthbert, and the like, that come and gang 
at eyery sinner's bidding, but they hae a sort of saunts or angek, or 
what not, to themsells ; and as for the White Maiden of Ayenel, she 
is kend ower the haill country. And she is aye seen to yammer and 
wail before ony o' that family dies as was wew kend by*twenty folk 
before the death of Walter Ayenel, haly be his cast! " 

" If she can do nae mair than that," said Elspeth, somewhat scorn- 
fully, " they needna make mony yows to her, I trow. Can she make 
nae better fend for them than that, and has naethmg better to do 
than wait on them ? " 
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** MoDY braw sernces can the White Maiden do for them to the 
boot of that, and has done in the aald histories," said Tibb, " but I 
mind o' naethingf in my day, except it was her that the bairn saw in 
the bog." 

Aweel, aweel, Tibb," said Dame Glendinning, risings and Mghting 
the iron lamp, ** these are great privileges of your grand folk. But 
our Lady and Saufit Paul are good eneugh saunts for me, and Pse 
warrant them never leave roe in a bog that they can help me out o', 
seeinff I send four waxen candles to meir chapels every Candlemas; 
and if thev are not seen to weep at my death, I se warrant them smile 
at my joyful rising again, whilk Heaven send to all of us, Amen." 

Amen," answered Tibb, devoutly ; ^ and now it's time I should 
hap up the wee bit gatliering turf, as the fire is ower low." 

Busily she set herself to perform this duty. The relict of Simon 
Glendinning did but pause a moment to cast a heedful and cautious 
glance all around the hall, to see that nothing was out of its proper 
place ; then, wishing Tibb good-night, she retu'ed to repose. 

The deil's in the carline," said Tibb to herself, " because she was 
the wife of a cock-laird, she thinks herself grander, I trow, than the 
bowerwoman of a lady of that ilk I " Having given vent to her sup- 
pressed spleen in this little ejaculation, Tibb also betook herself to 
slumber. 



CHAPTER V. 

A priest, ye cry, a priest I— lame shepherds they. 
How shall they gather in the straggline flock t 
Dumb doffs ¥?hich bark not— how shall they compel 
The loitenng vagrants to the Master's fold ? 
Fitter to bask before the blazing fire. 
And snuff the mess neat-handed Phillis dresses, 
Than on the snow> wreath battle with the wolf. 

The Rtformation, 

Thx health of the Lady of Aveuel had been gradually decaying 
ever since her disaster. It seemed as if the few years which followed 
her husband's death had doue on her the work of half a century. 
She lost the fresh elasticity of form, the colour and the mien of 
hecJth, and became wasted, wan, and feeble. She appeared to have 
no formed complaint ; yet it was evident to those who looked on her, 
that her strength waned daily. Her lips at length became blenched 
and her eye dim ; yet she spoke not of any desire to see a priest, 
until Elspeth Glendinning in her zeal could not refrain from touch- 
ing upon a point which she deemed essential to salvation. Alice of 
Avenel received her hint kindly, and thanked her for it. 

" If any good priest would take the trouble of such a journey," 
she said, " he should be welcome ; for the prayers and lessons of the 
good must be at all times advantageous." . 

This quiet acquiescence was not quite what Elspeth Glendmnmg 
wished or expected. She made up, however, by her own enthusiasm , 
for the lad/s want of eagerness to avail herself of ghostly counsel, 
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and Martin was despatched with such haste as Shagram womd make, 
to pray one of the reh'gious men of Saint Mary's to come up to ad- 
minister the last consolations to the widow of Walter de Avenel. 

When the Sacristan had announced to the Lord Abhot, that the 
Lady of the umquhile Walter de Ayenel was in very weak health in 
the Tower of Glendearg*, and desired the assistance of a father con- 
fessor, the lordly monk naused on the request. 

" We do remember Walter de Avenel, he said ; " a ffood knig'fat 
and - a valiant ; he was dispossessed of his lands, and slain 1^ the 
Southron— May not the laay come hither to the sacrament or con- 
fession ? the road is distant and painful to travel." 

" The lady is unwell, holy father," answered the Sacristan, "and 
unable to bear the journey." 

" True— ay— yes— then must one of our brethren g-o to her — 
Knowest thou u she hath aught of a jointure from this Walter de 
Avenel?" 

" Very little, holy father," said the Sacristan; "she hath resided 
at Glendearg since her husband's death, well-nigh on the charity of 
a poor widow, called Elspeth Glendinning"." 

" Why, thou knowest all the widows in the country-side ! " said 
the Abbot. "Ho J ho! ho!" and he shook his portly sides at his 
own jest. 

" Ho ! ho ! ho I '* echoed the Sacristan, in the tone and tune in 
which an inferior applauds the jest of his superior — ^Then added, 
with a hypocritical snuflBle, and a sly twinkle of his eye, " It is our 
duty, most holy father, to comfort the widow — He ! he ! he ! " 

This last laugh was more moderate, until the Abbot should put his 
sanction on the jest. 

" Ho ! ho ! " said the Abbot ; " then, to leave jesting. Father 
Philip, take thou thy riding gear, and go to coniess this Dame 
Avenel." 

"But," said the Sacristan 

" Give me no Buts; neither But nor If pass between monk and 
Abbot, Father PhOip ; the bands of discipline must not be relaxed — 
heresy gathers force like a snow-ball— the multitude expect confes- 
sions and preachings from the Benedictine, as the:^^ would from so 
many beggarly friars — and we may not desert the vineyard, though 
the toil be grievous unto us." 

" And with so little advantage to the Holy monastery," said the 
Sacristan. 

" True, Father Philip ; but wot you not that what preventeth harm 
doth ffood ? This JuDan de Avenel lives a light and evil life, and 
should we neglect the widow of her brother, he might foray our lands, 
and we never able to show who hurt us— moreover it is our duty to 
an ancient family, who, in their day, have been benefactors to the 
Abbey. Away with thee instantly, orother; ride night and day, an 
it be necessary, and let men see how diligent Abbot Boniface' and 
hi^ faithful children are in the execution of their spiritual duty — ^toil 
not deterring them, for the ^len is five miles in length — fear not 
vnthholding them, for it is said to be haunted of spectres— nothing 
moving them from pursuit of their spiritual calling ; to the confusion 
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of calamnious heretics, and the comfort and edification of all trae 
and faithful sons of the Catholic Church. I wonder what our hrother 
Eustace will say to this ^ " 

Breathless with his own picture of the dangers and toil which he 
was to encounter, and the fame which he was to acquire (hoth by 
prozyX the Abbot mored slowly to finish his luncheon in the refec- 
tory, and the Sacristan, with no yerr good will, accompanied old 
Martin in his return to Glendearg ; the ^eatest impediment in the 
journey being the trouble of restraining his i>amperea mule, that she 
might tread in something like an equal pace with poor jaded Shagram. 

After remaining an hour in private with lus penitent, tiie monk 
returned moody and full of thought. Dame Elspeth, who had placed 
for the honoured guest some refreshment in the nail, was struck with 
the embarrassment which appeared in his countenance. Elspeth 
watched him with great anxiety. She observed there was that on 
his brow which rather resembled a person come from hearing the 
confession of some enormous crime, than tiie look of a confessor 
who resits a reconciled penitent, not to earth, but to heaven. After 
long hesitating, she could not at length refrain from hazarding a 
question. She was sure, she said, the Teddy had made an easy shnft. 
Fire years had they resided together, and she could safely say, no 
woman lived better. 

Woman," said the Sacristan sternly, thou speakest thou know* 
est not what— What avails cleaning the outside of the pktter, if the 
inside be foul with heresy ? " 

" Our dishes and trenchers are not so clean as they could be wished, 
holjr father," said Elspeth, but faidf understanding what he said, and 
beginning with her apron to wipe the dust from the plates, of which 
she supposed him to complain. 

"Foroear, Dame Elspeth," said the monk; **your plates are as 
clean as wooden trenchers and pewter flagons can well be ; the foul- 
ness of which I speak is of that pestilential heresy which is daily 
becoming ingrained in this our Holy Church of Scotland, and as a 
canker-worm in the rose-garland of the Spouse." 

Holy Mother of Heaven ! " said Dame Elspeth, crossing herself 
^ have I kept house with a heretic ? " 

** No, Elspeth, no," replied the monk ; " it were too strong a speech 
for me to mt^e of this unhappy lady, but I would I could say she is 
free from heretical oninions. Alas ! they fly about like the pestilence 
by noon-day, and inrect even the first and lairest of the flock I For 
it is easy to see of this dame, that she hath been high in judgment 
as in rank." 

" And she can write and read, I had almost said, as weel as your 
reverence," said Elspeth. 

" Whom doth she write to, and what doth she read ? " said the 
monk eagerly. 

" Nay, replied Elspeth, I cannot say I ever saw her write at all, 
but her maiden that was — she now serves the family — says she can 
write — ^And for reading, she has often read to us good thmgs out of 
a thick black volume with silver clasps." 

** Let me see it," said the monk hastily, on your allegiance as a 
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trae yassal— on tout faith as a Catholic Ofaristian— instantly— instant- 
ly let me see it. ' 

The. good woman hesitated, alarmed at the tone in which the con- 
fessor took up her information ; and being moreoyer of opinion, that 
what so good a woman as the Lady of Ayenel studied so deyoutly, 
could not be of a tendency actually evil. But borne down by the 
clamour, exclamations, ana sometlung like threats used by Father 
Philip, she at length brought him the fatal volume. It was easy to 
do this without suspicion on the part of the owner, as she lay on her ' 
bed exhausted with the fiitiffue of a long conference with her confes- 
sor, and as the small roimOf or turret doset, in which was the book 
and her other trifling property, was accessible by another door. Of 
all her effects the book was the last she would have thought of secur- 
ing, for of what use or interest could it be in a family who neither 
read themselves, nor were in the habit of seeing any who did ? so 
that Dame Elspeth had no difficulty in possessing herself of the 
volume, althougn her heart all the while accused her of an ungen- 
erous and an inhospitable part towards her friend and inmate. The I 
double power of a landlord and a feudal superior was before her ! 
eyes ; and to say truth, the boldness, with which she might otherwise 
have resisted tnis double authority, was, I grieye to say it, much 
qualified by the curiosity she entertained, as a daughter of Eye, to 
nave some explanation respecting the mysterious volume which the 
lady cherished with so much care, vet whose contents she imparted 
with such caution. For never had. Alice of Avene] read them any 
passage from the book in <}uestion until the iron door of the tower 
was locked, and all possibility of intrusion prevented. Fven then 
she had shown, by the selection of particular passages, that she was 
more anxious to impress on their minds the principles which the 
Tolume contained, than to introduce them to it as a new rule of fiiith. 

When Elspeth, half curious, half remorseftd, had placed the book 
m the monk's hands, he exclaimed, after turning over the leayes, 
"Now. by mine order, it is as I suspected !-— My mule, my mule! 
—I will abide no longer here—well hast thou done, dame, in plaemg 
In my hands this perilous volume." 

" Is it then witdicraft or devil's work ? " said Dame Elspeth, in 
great agitation. 

Nay, God forbid ! " said the motk, signing- himself with the cross, 

it is the Holy Scripture. But it is rendered into the vulgar tongue, 
and therefore, by the order of the Holy Catholic Church, unfit to be 
in the hands of any la^ person." 

" And vet is the Holy Scripture communicated for our common 
salvation, said Elspeth. Good father, you must instruct mine ig- 
norance Detter ; but lack of wit cannot he a deadly sin ; and trufy, 
to my poor thinking, I should be glad to read the Holy Scripture." 

''I daresay thou wouldst," said the monk; *'and even thus did our 
mother Eve seek to have knowledge of fifood and evil, and thus Sio 
came into the world, and Death by Sm. 

I am sure, and its true," said Elspeth. Oh, if she had dealt by 
the counsel of Saint Peter and Saint Paul ! " 

" If she had reyerenced the command of Heaven," said the monk, 
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which, AS it gave her birth, life, and happiness, fixed upon the mnt 
such conditions as best corresponded with its noly pleasure. I tell 
thee, Elspeth, the Word slayeth — ^that is, the text alone, read with 
unskilled eye and unhallowed lips, is like those strong medicines 
which sick men take by the advice of the learned. Such patients 
recorer and thrive ; while those dealing in them at their own hand 
shall perish by their own deed." 

« Nae doubt, nae doubt," said the poor woman, ** your reverence 
knows best." 

^Not I/' said Father Philip, in a tone as deferential as he 
thought could possibly become toe Sacristan of Saint Mary's, — ^" Not 
I, but the Holy Father of Christendom, and our own holy father the 
Lord Abbot, know best. I, the poor Sacristan of Saint Mary's can 
but repeat what I hear from others my superiors. Yet of this, good 
woman, be afl8ured,--the Word— the mere Word, slayeth. But the 
Church hath her ministers to sfloze and to expound the same unto 
her faithful congregation ; ana this I say, not so much, my beloved 
brethren — I mean my beloved sister " (for the Sacristan had got unto 
the end of one of his old sermons),—" This I speak not so much of 
the rectors, curates, and secular clergy, so called because they live 
after the fashion of the seculum or age, unbound by those ties which 
sequestrate us from the world ; neither do I speak this of the mendi- 
cant fHars, whether black or grey, whether crossed or uncrossed ; but 
of the Monks, and especially of the Monks Benedictine, reformed on 
the rule of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux, thence called Cistercian, of 
which Monks, Christian bretliren — sister, I would say— gfreat is the 
happiness and glory of the country in possessing the holy ministers of 
Samt Mary's, "iniereof I, though an unworthy brother, may say it hath 
produced more saints, more oishops, more popes — may our natrons 
make us thankful ! — than any holy foundation m Scotland. Where- 
fore But I see Martin hath my mule in readiness, and I will but 

salute you with the kiss of sisterhood, which maketh not ashamed, and 
so betake roe to my toilsome return, for the glen is of bad reputation 
for the evil spirits which haunt it. Moreover, I may arrive too late at 
the bridge, whereby I may be obliged to take the river, which I ob- 
served to be somewhat waxen." 

Accordingly, he took his leave of Dame Elspeth, who was confound- 
ed by the rapidity of his utterance, and the doctrine he gave forth, 
and by no means easy on the subject of the book, which her conscience 
told ner she should not have communicated to any one, without the 
knowledge of its owner. 

Notwithstanding the haste which the monk as well as his mule 
made to return to better quarters than thej had left at the head of 
Qlendearg ; notwithstandinff the eager desire Father Philip had to 
be the very first who should acquaint the Abbot tiiat a copy of tho 
book they most dreaded had been found within the Halidome^ or 
patrimony of the Abbey ; notwithstanding, moreover, certain feehngs 
which induced him to hurry as fast as possible through the gloomy 
and evil-reputed glen, still the difficulties of the road, and the rider's 
want of habitude of quick motion, were such, that twilight came upon 
him ere he had nearly cleared the narrow valley. 
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It was indeed a gloomy ride. The two sides of the vale were so 
near, that at every double of the river the shadows from the western 
sky fell upon, and totally obscured, the eastern bank ; the thickets of 
copsewood seemed to wave with a portentous agitation of bou|flis 
and leaves, and the very crags and scaurs seemed higher and grim- 
mer than they had appeared to the monk while he was travelling in 
daylight and m company. Father Philip was heartily rejoiced, when, 
emerging from the narrow ^len, he gained the open valley of the 
Tweed, which held on its majestic course from current to pool, and 
from pool stretched away to other currents, with a dignity peculiar 
to itself amongst the Scottish rivers ; for whatever may nave oeen the 
drought of the season, the Tweed usually fills up the space between 
its banks, seldom leaving those extensive sheets of shingle which de- 
form the margins of many of the celebrated Scottish streams. 

The monk, msensible to beauties which the age had not reg>arded 
as deserving -of notice, was, nevertheless, like a prudent general, 
pleased to find himself out of the narrow glen in which the enemy 
might have stolen upon him unperceived. He drew up his bridle, 
reauced his mule to ner natural and luxurious amble, instead of the 
agitating and broken trot at which, to his no small inconvenience, she 
had hitherto proceeded, and, wiping his brow, gazed forth at leisure 
on the broad moon, which, now mingling with the lights of evening, 
was rising over field and forest, village and fortalice, and, above all, 
over the stately Monastery, seen far and dim amid the yellow light. 

The worst part of the magnificent view, in the monk's apprehen- 
sion, was, that the Monasterjr stood on the opposite side of the river, 
and that of the many fine bridges which have since been built across 
that classical stream, not one then existed. There was, however, in 
recompense, a bridge then standing which has since disappeared, 
although its ruins may still be traced by the curious. 

It was of a very peculiar form. Two strong abutments were built 
on either side of the river, at a part where the stream was peculiarly 
contracted. ITpon a rock in the centre of the current was built 
a solid piece or masonry, constructed like the pier of a bridge, and 
presenting, like a pier, an angle to the current of the stream. The 
masonry continued solid untu the pier rose to a level with the two 
abutments upon either side, and from thence the building rose in the 
form of a tower. The lower story of this tower consisted only of an 
archway or passage through the building, over either entrance to 
which hung a drawbridge with counterpoises, either of which, when 
dropped, connected the archway with the o^osite abutment, where 
the farther end of the drawbridge rested. When both bridges were 
thus lowered, the passage over the river was complete. 

The bridge-keeper, who was the dependant of a neig[hbouring 
baron, resided with his family in the second and third stories of the 
tower, which, when both drawbridges were raised, formed an insu- 
lated fortalice in the midst of the river. He was entitled to a small 
toll or custom for the passage, concerning the amount of which dis- 
putes sometimes arose between him and uie passengers. It is need- 
less to say, that the bridge-ward had usually the better in these 
questions, since he could at pleasure detain the traveller on the 
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opposite side ; or, suflTeringf him to pass iialf w»y, might keep him 
prisoner in his tower till they were agn^eed on the rate of pontage.^ 

But it was most frequently with the Monks of Saint Mary's that the 
warder had to dispute his jjerquisites. These holy men insisted for, 
and at length obtained, a right of ^atuitous passage to themselves, 

freatly to the discontent of the oridge-keeper. But when they 
emanded the same immunity for the numerous pilgrims who visited 
the shrine, the bridge-keeper waxed restive, and was supported by his 
lord in his resistance. The controversy grew animated on both sides ; 
the Abbot menaced excommunication, and the keeper of the bridge, 
though unable to retaliate in kind, yet made each individual monk 
who nad to cross and recross the river, indure a sort of purgatory, 
ere he would accommodate them with a passage. This was a great 
inconvenience, and would have proved a more serious one, but that 
the river was fordable for man and horse in ordinary weather. 

It was a fine moonlight night, as we have already said, when 
Father Philip approached this bridge, the singular construction of 
which gives a cunous idea of the insecurity of the times. The river 
was not in flood, but it was above its ordinary level— a heavy water, 
as it is called in that country, through which the monk had no parti- 
cular inclination to ride, if he could manage the matter better. 

** Peter, my good friend," cried the Sacristan, raising his voice ; 
" my very excellent friend, Peter, be so kind as to lower the draw- 
bridge. Peter, I say, dost thou not hear?— it is thy gossip, Father 
Phihp, who calls thee." 

Peter heard him perfectly well, and saw him into the bargain ; but 
as he had considered the Sacristan as peculiarly his enemy in his 
dispute with the convent, he went quietly to bed, after reconnoitring 
the monk through his loop-hole, observing to his wife, that " ridiuff 
the water in a moonlight night would do the Sacristan no harm, and 
would teach him the value of a bri^ the neist time, on whilk a man 
might pass high and dry, winter and summer, flood and ebb." 

After exhausting his voice in entreaties and threats, which were 
equally unattendea to by Peter of the Brig, as he was called, Father 
Philip at length moved down the river to take the ordinary ford at 
the head of the next stream. Cursing the rustic obstinacy of Peter, 
he began, nevertheless, to persuade himself that the passage of the 
river by the ford was not only safe, but pleasant. The Imnks and 
scattered trees were so beautifully reflected from the bosom of the 
dark stream, the whole cool and delicious picture formed so pleasing 
a contrast to his late agitation, to the warmth occasioned by nis vain 
endeavours to move the relentless porter of the bridge, that the 
result was rather agreeable than otherwise. 

As Father Philip came close to the water's edge, at the spot where 
he was to enter it, there sat a female under a large broken scathed 
oak-tree, or rather under the remains of such a tree, weepinff,vmng- 
ing her hands, and looking earnestly on the current of the river. 
The monk was struck with astonishment to see a female there at 
that time of night. But he was, in all honest service,— and if a step 

» See Not© C. Dravln-idgt at Bridgt end, 
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farther, I put it upon his own conscience, — a devoted squire of dames. 
After observing the maiden for a moment, although she seemed to 
take no notice of his presence, he was moved by her distress, and will- 
vae to offer his assistance. " Damsel," said he, thou seemest in no 
ordinary distress ; peradventure, like myself, thou hast been refused 
passage at the bridge by the churlish keeper, and thy crossing may 
concern thee either for performance of a vow, or some other weighty 
charge." 

The maiden uttered some inarticulate sounds, looked at the river, 
and then in the face of the Sacristan. It struck Father Philip at 
that instant, that a Highland Chief of distinction had been for some 
time expected to pay Lis vows at the shrine of Saint Mary's ; and 
that possibly this fair maiden might be one of his family, travelling 
alone for accomplishment of a vow, or left behind by some accident 
to whom, thereiore, it would be but right and prudent to use every 
civility in hia power, especially as she seemed unacquainted with the 
Lowland tongue. Such at least was the only motive the Sacristan 
was ever known to ass^ for his courtesy ; if there was any other, 1 
once more refer it to his own conscience. 

To express himself by signs, the common langaage of all nations, 
the cautious Sacristan first pointed to the river, then to his mule's 
crupper, and then made, as gracefully as he could, a sign to induce 
the fair solitary to mount behind him. She seemed to understand 
his meaning, for she rose up as if to accept his offer ; and while the 
good monk, who, as we have hinted, was no great cavalier, laboured, 
with the pressure of the right leg and the use of the left rein, to 

i)lace his mule with her side to the bank in such a position that the 
ady might mount with ease, she rose from the ground with rather i 
portentous activity, and at one bound sate behind the monk upon the 
animal, much the firmer rider of the two. The mule by no means 
seemed to approve of this double burden ; she bounded, bolted, and 
would soon have thrown Father Philip over her head, bad not the 
'maiden with a firm hand detained him m the saddle. 

At length the restive brute changed her humour ; and, from refus- 
ing to bud^e off the spot, snddeulv stretched her nose homeward, 
and dashed into the ford as fast as she could scamper. A new terror 
now invaded the monk's mind — the ford seemed unusually deep, the 
water eddied off in strong ripple from the counter of the mule, and 
be^an to rise upon her side. Philip lost his presence of piind, 
which was at no time his most ready attribute, the mule yielded to 
the weight of the current, and as the rider was not attentive to keep 
her head turned up the river, she drifted downward, lost the ford 
and her footing at once, and began to swim with her nead down the 
stream. And what was sufficiently strange, at the same moment, 
notwithstanding the extreme peril, the damsel began to sing, thereby 
increasing, if anything could increase, the bodily fear of the worthy 
Sacristan. 

I. 

"Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Both current and ripple are daucinff in light. 
We have roused the night raven, I neard him croak. 
As we plashed along beneath the oak ^ 
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That flings its broad blanches so far and so wido. 

Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 

* Who wakens my nestlings,' the raven he said, 

* My beak shall ere morn in his blood be red. 
For a blue swoln corpse is a dainty meal. 

And I'll have my share with the pike and the eeL' 

II. 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright. 
There's a golden gleam on the distant height ; 
There's a sUver shower on the alder's dank. 
And the drooping willows that wave on the bank. 
I see the Abbey, both turret and tower. 
It is all astir for the vesper hour ; 
The monks for the chspel are leaving each cell. 
But Where's Father PhUip, should toll the bellt 

III 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we drift through shadow and light, 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep. 
Calm and silent, dark and deep, 
The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool. 
He has lighted his candle of death and of dool ; 
Look, Father, look, and you'll laugh to see 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee 1 

IV. 

Good luck to yoor fishing, whom watch ye to-night t 

A man of mean or a man of might t 

Is it layman or priest that must float in your cove, 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love f 

Hark 1 heard ye the Kelpy reply, as we pass'd,— 

' God's blessing on the warder, he lock'd the bridge fiEurt I 

All that come to my cove are sunk. 

Priest or hiyman, lover or monk.' " 

How long the daniBel mi^ht have continued to sing, or where the 
terrified monk's journey might have ended, is uncertain. As she 
sung the hist stanza, they arrived at, or rather in, a hroad tranquil 
sheet of water, caused hy a strong wear or damhead, running across 
the river, which dashed in a hroad cataract over the harrier. The 
mule, whether from choice, or influenced hy the suction of the cur- 
rent, made towards the cut intended to supply the convent mills, and 
entered it half swimming half wading, and pitching the unlucky 
monk to and fro in the siMdle at a feanul rate. 

Ab his person flew hither and thither, his e^arment became loose, 
and in an efibrt to retain it, his hand hghted on the volume of the 
Lady of Avenel which was in his bosom. No sooner had he grasped 
it, than his companion pitched him out of the saddle into the stream, 
where, still keeping her hand on his collar^ she ^ave him two or 
tliree good souses in the watery fluid, so as to msure that every 
other part of him had its share of wetting, and then quitted her hold 
when ne was so near the side that by a sHght effort ^of a great one 
he was incapable) he might scramble on shore. Tnis accordinfflj 
he accomplished, and turning his eyes to see what had become of his 
extraordinary companion, she was nowhere to be seen ; but still he 
heard, as if from tne surface of the river, and mixing with the noise 
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of the water breaking over the damhead, a fragment of her wild 
aong, whidi seemed to run thus : — 

*' Landed—landed ! the black book hath won, 
Else had you seen Berwick with morning sun ! 
Sain ye, and save ye, and blithe mot ye be, 
For seldom they laud that go swimming with me." 

The ecstasy of the monk's terror could be endured no longer; 
his head grew dizzy, and, after staggering a few steps onward and 
running himself against a wall, he sunk down in a state of insensi- 
bility. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Now let us sit in conclave. That these weeds 

Be rooted from the vineyard of the church. 

That these foul tares be seve^'d from the wheat, 

We are, I tru8t,*agreed. — Yet how to do this. 

Nor hurt the wholesome crop and tender vine-plants. 

Craves good advisement. 

T?ie BefornuUion. 

The vesper service in the Monastery Church of Saint Malay's was 
now over. The Abbot had disrobed himself of his magnificent 
vestures of ceremony, and resumed his ordinary habit, which was a 
black gown, worn over a white cassock, with a narrow scapulary ; a 
decent and venerable dress, which was well calculated to set off to 
advantage the portly mien of Abbot Boniface. 

In quiet times no one could have filled the state of a mitred Abbot 
(for such was his dignity), more respectably than this worthy prelate. 
He had, no doubt, many of those habits of self-indulgence which men 
are apt to acquire who live for themselves alone. He was vain, 
moreover ; and when boldly confronted, had sometimes shown symp- 
toms of timidity, not very consistent with the high claims which he 

S referred as an eminent member of the Church, or with the punctual 
eference which he exacted from his religious brethren, ana all who 
were placed under his command. But he was hospitable, charitable, 
and by no means of himself disposed to proceed with severity against 
any one. In short, he would in other times have slumbered out his 
term of preferment with as much credit as any other " purple Abbot," 
who lived easily, but at the same time decorously — slept soundly, 
and did not disquiet himself with dreams. 

But the wide alarm spread through the whole Church of Rome by 
the progress of the reformed doctrines, sorely disturbed the repose 
of Abbot Boniface, and opened to him a wide neld of duties and cares 
which he had never so much as dreamed of. There were opinions 
to be combated and refuted— practices to be inquired into — heretics to 
be detected and punished— the fallen off to be reclaimed— the waver- 
ing to be confirmed — scandal to be removed from the clergy, and the 
viarour of discipline to be re-established. Post upon post arrived at 
the Monastery of St Mary's— horses reeldng, and riders exhausted 
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— ^this from the Privy Council, that from the Primate of Scot- 
land, and this other again from the Queen Mother, exhorting*, ap- 
proving, condemning, requesting advice upon this sulject, and 
requiring information upon that. 

These missives Abbot Boniface received with an important air of 
helplessness, or a helpless air of importance, whichever the reader 
may please to term it, evincing at once gratified yanity, and profound 
trouble of mind. 

The sharp-witted Primate of Saint Andrews had foreseen the 
deficiencies of the Abbot of St Mary's, and endeavoured to provide 
for them by getting admitted into his Monastery as Sub-Prior a 
brother Cistercian, a man of parts and knowledge, devoted to the 
service of the Catholic Church, and very capable not onl^ to advise 
the Abbot on occasions of difficulty, but to make him sensible of his 
dutj in case he should, from good-nature or timidity, be disposed to 
shrink from it. 

Father Eustace played the same part in the Monastery as the old 
general who, in foreign armies, is placed at the elbow of tne Prince of 
the Blood, who nominally commands in chief, on condition of attempt- 
ing nothing without the advice of his dry-nurse; and he shared the 
fate of all such dry-nurses, being heartily disliked as well as feared 
by his principal. Still, however, the Primate's intention was fully 
answered. Father Eustace became the constant theme and often 
the bugbear of the worthy Abbot, who hardly dared to turn himself 
in his bed without considering what Father Eustace would think of 
it. In every case of difficulty. Father Eustace was summoned, and 
his opinion asked ; and no sooner was the embarrassment re- 
moveo, than the Abbot's next thought was how to get rid of his 
adviser. In ever letter which he wrote to those in power, he recom- 
mended Father Eustace to some high church preferment, a bishonric, 
or an abbey ; and as they dropped one after another, and were other- 
wise conferred, he be^an to think, as he confessed to the Sacristan 
in the bitterness of his spirit, that the Monastery of St Mary's had 
got a liferent lease of their Sub-Prior. 

Yet more indignant he would have been, had he susj>ected that 
Father Eustace's ambition was fixed upon his own mitre, which, 
from some attacks of an apoplectic nature, deemed by the Abbot's 
friends to be more serious than by himself, it was supposed mi^ht be 
shortly vacant. But the confidence which, like other dignitanes, he 
reposed in his own heal^, prevented Abbot Boniface from imagining 
that it held any concatenation with the motions of Father Eustace. 

The necessity imder which he found himself of consulting with his 
grand adviser, in cases of real difficulty, rendered the worSiy Abbot 
particularly desirous of doin^ without him in all ordinary cases of 
administration, though not without considering what Father Eustace 
would have said of the matter. He scorned^ therefore, to give a 
hint to the Sub-Prior of the bold stroke by which he had despatched 
Brother Philip to Glendearg ; but when the vespers came without 
his re-appearance he became a little uneasy, the more as other 
matters weififhed upon his mind. The feud with the warder or 
keeper of &e bridge threatened to be attended with bad conse- 

o 
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qnences, aa the man's quarrel was taken up by the martial baron 
under whom he served ; and pressing letters of an unpleasant ten- 
dency had just arriyed from the Primate. Like a ^uty man, who 
catches hold of his crutch while he curses the infirmity that reduces 
him to use it, the Abbot, however reluctant, found himself obliged to 
require Eustace's presence, after the service was over^ in his Bouse, 
or rather paLaoe^ which was attached to, and made part the 
Monastery. 

Abbot Boniface was seated in his high-baeked chair, the grotesque 
earved back <^ which terminated in a mitre, before a fire where two 
or tlu^ large logs were reduced to one red glowing mass of char- 
coal. At his elbow, on an oaken stand, stood the remains of a 
roasted capon, on wmch his reverence had made his evening meal, 
flanked by a goodly atoup of Bourdeauz of excellent flavour. He 
was gasing indolently on the fire, partly en^^ed in meditation on 
his past and present fortunes, partly occupied by endeavouring to 
trace towers and steeples in the red embers. 

Yes,'' thought the Abbot to himself, " in that red perspective I 
could fancy to myself the peacefol towers of Dundrennan, where 1 
passed my life ere I was called to pomp and to trouble. A quiet 
brotherhood we were, regular in our domestic duties ; and when the 
frailties of humanity prevailed over us, we confessed, and were 
absolved by each other, and the most formidable part of the penance 
was the jest of the convent on the culprit. I can almost &ncy that 
I see the cloister garden, and the pear-trees which I grafted with my 
own hands. Andfor what have I changed all this, but to be over- 
whelmed with business which concerns me not, to be called My Lord 
Abbot, and to be tutored by Father Eustace ? I would these towers 
were tiie Abbey of Aberbrothwick, and Father Eustace the Abbot, — 
or I would he were in the fire on any terms, so I were rid of him! 
The Primate says our Holy Father the Pope hath an adviser — am 
sure he could not live a week with such a one as mine. Then there 
is no learning what Father Eustace thinks till you confess your own 
difficulties— No hint will bring forth his opinion— he is like a miser, 
who will not unbuckle his purse to bestow a farthinsf, until the 
wretch who needs it has owned his excess of poverty, and wrung out 
the boon by importunity. And thus I am dishonoured in the eyes of 
my religious brethren, who behold me treated like a child which hath 
no sense of its own— I will bear it no lonfl^er I-^Brother Bennet '* — 
(a lay brother answered to his call)^^^ tell Father Eustace that I need 
not his presence.^' 

I came to say to your reverence, that the holy father is entering 
even now from the cloisters." 

** Be it so," said the Abbot, •'he is welcome,— remove these things 
— or rather, place a trencher, the holy father may be a little hungry 
«— yet, no — remove them, for there is no good fellowship in him — ^Let 
the stoup of wine remain, however, and place another cup." 

The lay brother obeyed these contradictory commands in the way 
he judged most seemly— he removed the carcass of the half-sacked 
0£^pon, and placed two ffoblets beside the stoup of Bourdeaux. At 
tbe smue i^tmt e9terea Father Eustace, 
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^He WHS a thin, iharp-iaeed, tUght-made little man, whose keen 
gre^ eyes Beemed ahnos^ to look through the person to whom he 
adi&eBfled himself. His body was emaciated not only with the fasts 
which he observed with rigid punctuality, but also by the active and 
unwearied exercise of his sharp and pierdng intellect ^ 

** A fiery soul, which, working out ito way, 
Pretted the puny body to decay, 
▲nd o'er informed the tenement of day." 

He turned with conventual revwenoe to the Lord Abbot ; and as 
th^ stood together, it was scarce possible to see a more complete 
difl^renee of form and expression. The good-natured ros^jr face and 
laughing eye of the Abbots which even his present anxietv could 
not greatly ruffle, was a wonderful contrast to the thin paUa cheek 
and quick penetrating glance of the monk, in which an eager and 
keen spirit glanced through eyes to which it seemed to give super- 
natural lustre. 

The Abbot opened the conversation by motioning to his monk to 
take a stool, and inviting to a cup of wine. The courtesy was de- 
clined irith respect, yet not without a remark, that the vespePi^ervice 
was past 

For the stomach's sake, brother," said the Abbot, colouring a 
little—*' you know the text." 

^'Itis a dangerous one," answered the monk, '^to handle alone, 
or at late hours. Cut off from human sodetv, the juice of tiie 
grape becomes a perilous companion of solitude, and therefore J 
ever shun It." 

' Abbot Boniface had poured' himself out a goblet which might 
hold about half an English pint ; but, either struck with the tru^ 
of the observation, or ashamed to act in direct opposition to it, he 
suffered it to remain untasted before him, and immediately changed 
the subject. 

^ The Primate hath written to us," said he, ^ to make strict search 
within our bounds after the heretical persons denounced in this list, 
who have withdrawn themselves from the justice which their opinions 
deserve. It is deemed probable that they will attempt to retire to 
England by our Borders, and the Primate requireth me to watch 
with vigilance, and what not." 

"Assuredly," said the monk, "the marfstrate should not bear the 
sword in vain— those be they that turn the world upside down— and 
doubtless your reverend wisdom will with due diligence second the 
exertions of the Right Reverend Father in God, being in the per- 
emptory defence of the Holy Church." 

*^ Ay, but how is this to be done?" answered the Abbot; Saint 
Mary aid us I The Primate writes to me as if i were a temporal 
baron— a man under command, havinff soldiers under him I He says, 
send forth— scour the country— guard the passes — Truly these men 
do not travel as those who wouM give their lives for nothing— the 
last who went south passed the dry-march at the Ridingburn with 
an escort of thirty spears, as our reverend brother the Abbot of Kelso 
did write unto us, How are cowls and scapularies to stop the way ? 
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Your bailiff is accounted a g^ood man-at-arms, holy father/' said 
Eustace ; " your vassals are oblisfed to rise for the defence of the 
Holy Kirk— it is the tenure on which they hold their lands — ^if they 
will not come forth for the Church which gives them bread, let their 
possessions be given to others." 

" We shall not be wanting," said the Abbot, collecting himself with 
importance, " to do whatever may advantage Holy Kirk— thyself shall 
hear the charge to our bailiff and our officials— but here again is our 
controversy with the warden of the bridge and the Baron of Meigal- 
lot— Saint Mary ! vexations do so multiply upon the House, and upon 
the generation, that a man wots not where to turn to ! Thou didst 
say, Father £ustace, thou wouldst look into our evidents touching^ 
this free passage for the pilgrims ? " 

"I have looked into the Chartulary of the House, holy &ther," 
said Eustace, ''and therein I find a written and formal grant of fdl 
duties and customs payable at the drawbridge of Brigton, not only 
by ecclesiastics of this foundation, but by every pUgrim truly designed 
to accomplish his vows at this House, to the Abbot Ailford, and the 
Monks ot the House of Saint Mary in Kennaquhair, from that time 
and for ever. The deed is dated on Saint Bridget's Even, in the 
year of Redemption 1137, and bears the siffu and seal of the granter, 
Charles of Meigallot, great-great-grandfather of this baron, and pur- 
ports to be granted for the safety of his own soul, and for the weal 
of the souls of his father and mother, and of all hia predecessors and 
successors, being Barons of Meiffallot." | 

"But he alleges," said the Abbot, ''that the bridge-wards have 
been in possession of these dues, and have rendered them available 
for more than fifty years— and the baron threatens violence — mean- 
while, the journey of the pilj^ras is interrupted, to the prejudice of 
their own souls and the diminution of the revenues of Saint Mary. 
The Sacristan advised us to put on a boat ; but the warden, whom 
thou knowest to be a godless man, has sworn the devil tear him, but 
that if they put on a lK)at on the laird's stream, he will rive her board 
from board— and then some say we should compound the claim for a 
small sum in silver." Here the Abbot paused a moment for a reply, 
but receiving none, he added, " But what thinkest thou, Father Eus- 
tace? why art thou silent? " 

" Because I am surprised at the question which the Lord Abbot of 
Saint Mary's asks at the youngest of his brethren." I 

" Youngest in time of your abode with us. Brother Eustace," said 
the Abbo^ "not youngest in years, or I think in experience — Sub- 
Prior also of this Convent." 

" I am astonished," continued Eustace, " that the Abbot of this 
veuerMe house should ask of any one whether he can alienate the | 
patrimony of our holy and divine patroness, or give up to an uncon- 
scientious, and perhaps a heretic baron, the rights conferred on this j 
church by his devout progenitor. Popes and councils alike prohibit I 
it— the honour of the living, and the weal of departed souls, alike 
forbid it— it may not be. To force, if he dare use it, we must sur- 
render; but never bj our consent should we see the goods of the 
church plundered, with as little scruple as he would drive off a herd of 
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En^r^ish beeves. Rouse yourself, reyerend father, and doubt nothing 
but that the good cause shall prevail. Whet the spiritual sword, and 
direct it against the wicked who would usurp our noly rights. Whet 
the temporal sword if it be necessary, and stir up the courage and 
zeal of your lojral vassala." 
The Abbot sighed deeply. "All this," he said, "is soon spoken 

by him who hath to act it not ; but " He was interrupted by the 

entrance of Bennet rather hastily. " The mule on which the Sa- 
cristan had set out in the morning had returned," he said, " to the 
convent stable all over wet, and with the saddle turned round beneath 
her beUy." 

" Sancta Maria ! " said the Abbot, " our dear brother hath perished 
by the way ! '* 

"It may not be," said Eustace hastily— "let the bell be tolled— 
cause the brethren to get torches— ^arm the village — hurry down to 
the river — myself will be the foremost." 

The real Abbot stood astonished and ae^ape, when at once he be- 
held his oflSce filled, and saw all which he ought to have ordered, 
going forward at the dictates of the youngest monk in the convent. 
But ere the orders of Eustace, which nobody dreamed of disputinfi", 
were carried into execution, the necessity was prevented by the sud- 
den apparition of the Sacristan, whose supposed danger excited all 
the alarm. 



CHAPTER VH. 

tUze out the written troubles of the brain. 
Cleanse the foul bosom of the perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart. 

Macbeth. 

What betwixt cold and fright the afflicted Sacristan stood before 
his Superior, propped on the friendly arm of the convent miller, 
drenched with water, and scarce able to utter a syllable. 

After various attempts to speak, the first words he uttered were, 

*' Swim we merrily — ^the moon shines bright.'* 

" Swim we merrily ! " retorted the Abbot indignantly ; "a merry 
night have ye chosen for swimming, and a becoming salutation to 
your Superior ! " 

"Our brother is bewildered," said Eustace speak, Father 
Philip, how is it with you ? " 

" Good luck to your fishing," 

continued the Sacristan, making a most dolorous attempt at the tune 
of his strange companion. 

" Good luck to your fishing! " repeated the Abbot, still more sur- 
prised and displeased ; " by my halidome he is drunken with wine, 
and comes to our presence with his jolly catches in his throat I If 
bread and water can cure this folly " ^ ^ ^ , . - 

" With your pardon, venerable father," said the Sub-Prior, of 
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water our brother has had enoug^h ; and methinks, the confiiaiaii ot 
his eye i» rather that of terror, than of aught unbecoming his profes- 
sion. Where did you find him, Hob Miller ? " 

^ An it please your reyerence, I did but go to shut the sluice of 
the mill — and as 1 was goinff to shut the sluice, I heard something 
groan near to me ; but judgmff it was one of Giles Eletcher'a hogs 
—for so please you, he never shuts his ffate— 1 caught up my leTer* 
and was about— Saint Mary forgive me !— to strike where I heard 
the sound, when, as the saints would have it, I heard the second 
^oan just like that of a living man. So I called up mv knaves, and 
found the Father Sacristan lymff wet and senseless under the wall of 
our kiln. So soon as we brought him to himself a bit, he prayed to 
be brought to your reverence, but I doubt me his wits have gone a 
bell-waverinff by the road. It was but now that he spoke in some- 
what better wjrm." 

« Well I " said Brother Eustace, " thou hast done well, Hob Miller; 
only begone now, and remember a second time to pause, ere you 
strike in the dark." 

" Please your reverence, it shall be a lesson to me,** said the miller, 
" not to mistake a holy man for a hog again, so long as I live." And, 
making a bow, vdth profound humility, the miller withdrew. 

"And now that this churl is gone, Father Philip," said Eustace, 
** wilt thou tell our venerable Superior what ails thee ? art thou Pino 
gravatiLS, man ? if so, we will have thee to thy cell." 

"Water! water 1 not wine," muttered the exhausted Sacristan. 

"Nay," said the monk, "if that be thy complaint, wine may per- 
haps cure thee ; " and he reached him a cup, which the patient drank 
on to his great benefit. 

"And now," said the Abbot, *'let his garments be changred, or 
rather let him be carried to the infirmary ; for it will prejudice our 
health, should we hear his narrative while he stands there, steaming 
like a rising hoar-frost." 

"I will hear his adventure," said Eustace, "and report it to your 
reverence." And, accordingly, he attended the Sacristan to his ceE 
In about half an hour he returned to the Abbot. 

" How is it with Father Philip ? " said the Abbot j " and through 
what came he into such a state r " 

" He comes from Glendearg, reverend sir," said Eustace ; " and for 
the rest, he telleth such a legend, as has not been heard in this 
Monastery for many a long day." He then ffave the Abbot the out- 
lines of the Sacristan's adventures in the homeward journey, and 
added, that for some time he was inclined to think his bram was 
infirm, seeing he had sung, laughed, and wept, all in the same 
breath. 

"A wonderful thing it is to us," said the Abbot, " that Satan has 
been permitted to put forth his hand thus far on one of our sacred 
brethren I " 

"True,** said Father Eustace; "but for every teit there is a para- 
phrase J and I have my suspicions, that if the drenching of Father 
Philip Cometh of the Evil one, yet it may not have been altogether 
without his own personal fault." 
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/ **HowI" flaid ih» Father Abbot; "i:wffl not beliere that thou 
makest doabt that Satan, in former dains, hath been permitted to 
afflict samts and holy men, even as he i^cted the pious Job?** 

God fbrbid I should make question of it|" said the monk, cross- 
ing' himself^ *'yet, where there is an exposition of the Sacristan's 
tale, which is less than miraculous, I hold it safe to consider it at 
leasts if not to abide by it. Now, this Hob the Miller hath a buxom 
daughter* Suppose — I say only suppose— that our Sacristan met 
her at the ford on her return from her uncle's on the other side, for 
there she hath this eyeniog been— suppose, that, in courtesy, and to 
saye her stripping hose and shoon, the Sacristan brought her acrosn 
behind him — suppose he carried his familiarities farther than the 
maiden was willmg to admit ; and we may easily suppose, farther, 
that this wetting was the result of it." 

** And this legend invented to deceive us ! " said the Superior, 
reddening with wrath; "but most strictly shall it be sifted and in« 
quired into ; it is not U]^ on us that Father Philip must hope to pass 
tne result of his own evil practices for doings of Satan. To-morrow 
cite the wench to appear before us — ^we vnll examine, and we will 
punish." 

" Under your reverence's favour,*' said Eustace, ** that were but 
poor nolicy. As thin^ now stand with us, the heretics catch hold of 
each flying report which tends to the scandal of our clergy. We must 
abate the evil, not only by strengthening discipline, but also by sup- 
pressing and stifling the voice of scandal. If my coiyectures are 
true, the miller's daughter will be silent for her own sake ; and your 
reverence's authority may also impose silence on her father, and on 
the Sacristan. If he is again found to afford room for tnrowing 
dishonour on his order, he can be punished with severity, but at the 
same time vnth secrecy. For what say the Decretals ? Facinora 
ostendi dum punientur, flagUia autem dbscondi dehenV* 

A sentence of Latin, as jSustace had before observed, had often 
much influence on the Abbot, because he understood it not fluently, 
and was ashamed to acknowledge his ignorance. On these terms 
they parted for the night. 

The next dav) Abbot Boniface strictly interrogated Philip on the 
real cause of ms disaster of the previous night. But the Sacristan 
stood firm to his story ; nor was ne found to vary from any ^oint of 
it, although the answers he returned were in some degree incohe- 
rent, owing to his intermingling vnth them ever and anon snatches 
of the stran^^e damsel's song, which had made such deep impression 
on his imagmation, that he could not prevent himself from imitating 
it repeatedly in the course of his examination. The Abbot had com* 
passion with the Sacristan's involuntary frailty, to which something 
supernatural seemed annexed, and finally became of opinion, that 
Father Eustace's more natural explanation was rather plausible than 
just. And indeed, although we have recorded the adventure as we 
find it written down, we cannot forbear to add that there was a 
schism on the subject in the convent, and that several of the brethren 
pretended to have good reason for thinking that the miller's black- 
eyed daughter was at the bottom of the affair after all. Whichever 
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way it might be interpreted, all agfreed that it had too ludicrous a 
sound to M permitted to fi'et abroad, and therefore the Sacristan 
was charged, on his vow of ooedience, to say no more of his dacking ; 
an injunction which, having once eased his mind by telling his story, 
it may be well conjectured that he joyfully obeyed. 

The attention of Father Eustace was much less forcibly arrested 
by the marvellous tale of the Sacristan's danger, and his escape, 
than by the mention of the volume which he had brought with 
him from the Tower of Glendearg. A copy of the Scriptures, , 
translated into the vulgar tongue, had found its way even into the 
proper territory of the church, and had been discovered in one of 
the most hidden and sequestered recesses of the Halidome of Saint 
Mary's. 

He anxiously requested to see the volume. In this the Sacristan 
was unable to gratify him, for he had lost it^ as far as he recollected, 
when the supernatural being, as he conceived her to be, took her 
departure irom him. Father Eustace went down to the spot in per- 
son, and searched all around it, in hopes of recovering the volume in 
question ; but his labour was in vain. He returned to the Abbot, and 
reported that it must have fallen into the river or the mill-stream: 
" lor I will hardly believe," he said, " that Father Philip's musical 
friend would fly off with a copy of the Holy Scriptures." 

** Beinff," said the Abbot, " as it is, an heretical translation, it may 
be thought that Satan may have power over it." 

Ay ! " said Father Eustace, "it is indeed his chiefest magazine of 
artillery, when he inspireth presumptuous and daring men to set 
forth their own opinions and expositions of Holy Writ. But though 
thus abused, the Scriptures are the source of our salvation, and are 
no more to be reckoned unholy, because of these rash men's pro- 
ceedings, than a powerful mecucine is to be contemned, or held 
poisonous, because bold and evil leeches have employed it to the 
prejudice of their patients. With the permission of your reverence, 
I would that this matter were looked into more closely. I will 
myself visit the Tower of Glendearg ere I am many hours older, and 
we shall see if any spectre or white woman of the wild will venture 
to interrupt my journey or return. Have I your reverend permis- 
sion and >our blessing?" he added, but in a tone that appeared to 
set no great store by either. 

"Thou hast both, my brother," said the Abbot ; but no sooner had 
Eustace left the apartment, than Boniface could not help breakiug 
on the willing ear of the Sacristan his sincere wish, that any spirit, 
black, white, or grey, would read the adviser such a lesson, as to cure 
him of his presumption in esteeming himself wiser than the whole 
community. 

** I wish him no worse lesson," said the Sacristan, " than to go 
swimming merrily down the river with a ghost behind, and Kelpies, 
night-crows, and mud-eels, all waiting to have a snatch at him. 

*' Merrily swim vrv, the moon Bhines bright ! 

Good luck to your fishinfj^, -whom watch you to-:i^pht ? " 

"Brother Philip," said the Abbot, "we exhort thee to say thy 
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prayers, compose fhysel^ and banish that foolish chant from thy 
mind ; — it is but a deception of the denl's." 

" I will essay, reverend Father," said the Sacristan, ^ but the tune 
hangfs by my memory like a bnr m a heggai^s rags ; it ming^les with 
the psalter— the yery bells of the convent seem to repeat the words, 
and jingle to the tune ; and were you to put me to death at this very 
moment, it is my belief I should die singing it— * Now swim we 
merrily' — it is as it were a spell upon me." 

He then again began to warble 

Good luck to your fishmg." 

And checking himself in the strain with difficulty, he exclaimed, " It 
is too certain—I am but a lost priest ! Swim we merrily— I shall 
sing it at the very mass— Woe is me ! I shall sing all the remainder 
of ray life, and yet never be able to change the tune ! " 

The honest Abbot replied, " he knew many a ffood fellow in the 
same condition ; " and concluded the remark wim " ho ! ho ! ho ! " 
for his reverence, as the reader ma^ partly have observed, was one 
of those dull folks who love a quiet joke. 

The Sacristan, well acquainted vfith his Superior's humour, en- 
deavoured to join in the laugb, but his unfortunate canticle came 
again across his imagination, and interrupted the hilarity of his cus- 
tomary echo. 

'*Bj the rood, Brother Philip," said the Abbot, much moved, "you 
become altos^ether intolerable! and I am convinced that such a spell 
could not subsist over a person of religion, and in a religious house, 
unless he were under mortal sin. Wherefore, say the seven peniten- 
tiary psalms — make diligent use of thy scourge and hair>cloth — 
refrain for three days from all food, save bread and water — ^I myself 
will shrive thee, and we will see if this singing devil may be driven 
out of thee ; at least I think Father Eustace himself could devise no 
no better exorcism." 

The Sacristan sighed deeply, but knew remonstrance was vain. He 
retired therefore to his cell, to try how far psalmody might be able to 
drive off the sounds of the syren tune which haunted bis memory. 

Meanwhile, Father Eustace proceeded to the drawbridge, in his 
way to the lonely valley of Glendearg. In a brief conversation with 
the churlish warder, he had the address to render him more tractable in 
the controversy betwixt him and the convent. He reminded him that 
his father had been a vassal under the community ; that his brother 
was childless ; and that their possession would revert to the Church on 
his death, and might be either gr&^ted to himself, the warder, or to 
some ^eater favourite of the Abbot, as matters chanced to stand be- 
twixt tnem at the time. The Sub-Prior suggested to him also, the 
necessary connection of interests betwixt theMonastery and the office 
which this man enjoyed. He listened with temper to his rude and 
churlish answers ; and by keeping his own interest firm pitched in 
his view, he had the satisfaction to find that Peter gradually softened 
his tone, and consented to let every pilgrim who travelled upon foot 
pass free of exaction until Pentecost next ; they who travelled on 
norseback or otherwise, consenting to pay the ordinary custom. 
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Hafingr thus accommodated a matter in which the weid of the con^ 
vent was so deeply interested, Father Eustace proceeded, on his 
joumej. 



CHAPTER Vra. 

Nay, dally not with time, the wise man's treaiure* 
Though fools are lavish on't— the fatal Fisher 
Hooks souls, while we waste moments. 

<MPla»' 

A NovKMBER mist overspread the little valley, Hp which slowly 
hut steadily rode the Monk Eustace. He was not insensihle to the 
feeling of melancholy inspired hy the scene and hy the season. The 
stream seemed to murmur with a deep and oppressed note, as if 
bewailing the departure of autumn. Among the scattered copses 
which here and there fringed its banks, the oak-trees only retamed 
that pallid green that precedes their russet hue. The leaves of the 
willows were most of them strinped ft-om the branches, lay rustling 
at each breath, and disturbed oy every step of the mule ; while the 
foliage of other trees, totally withered, kept still precarious posses- 
sion of the boughs, waiting the first wind to scatter them. 

The monk dropped into the natural train of pensive thought which 
these autumnal emblems of mortal hopes are peculiarly calcidated to 
inspire. ** There," he said, looking at the leaves which ky strewed 
around, " lie the hopes of early youth, first formed that they may 
soonest wither, and loveliest in spring to become most contemptible 
in winter; but you, ye lingerers,*' he added, looking to a knot of 
beeches which still bore their withered leaves, " you are the proud 
plans of adventurous manhood, formed later, and still clinging to the 
mind of asfe, although it acknowledges their inanitj^ I I^one lasts 
— ^none endures, save the foliage of the hardy oak, wmch only begins 
to show itself when that of the rest of the forest has eiyoyed h^ its 
existence. A pale and decaved hue is all it possesses, but still it 
retains that symptom of vitality to the last — So be it with Father 
Eustace ! The fairy hopes of my youth I have trodden under foot 
like those neglected rustlers— to the prouder dreams of my manhood 
I look back as to lofty chimeras, of which the pith and essence have 
long since faded ; but my religious vows, the faithM profession 
which I have made in my maturer age, shall retain life wnile aught 
of Eustace lives. Dangerous it may be— feeble it must be— yet five 
it shall, the proud determination to serve the Church of which I am a 
member, and to combat the heresies by which she is assailed/' Thus 
spoke, at least thus thought, a man zealous according to his imperfect 
knowledge, confounding^ the vital interests of Christianity with the 
extravagant and usurped claims of the Churdi of Rome, and defend- 
ing his cause with ardour worthy of a better. 

While moving onward in this contemplative mood, he could not 
help thinking more than once that he saw in his path the form of a 
female dressed in white who appeared in ^e attitude of lamentation* 
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But the impression im only ittoibentury, ftnd wlieiierdr he looked 
steadily to the point where he conceired the figure appeared, it 
always proved that he had iDistaken some natmral ohject, a white 
orag-, or the trunk of a decayed birch-tree with its silver hark, for the 
appearance in question. 

Father Eustace had dwelt too long in Rome to partake the super- 
stitious feeling* of the more ignorant Scottish clergy; yet he cer- 
tainly thought it extraordinary, that so strong an impression should 
have been made on his mind by the legend of the Sacristan. " It is 
strange," he said to himself, *' that tms story, which doubtless was 
the invention of Brother Philip to cover his own impropriety of con- 
duct, should run so much in mv head, and disturb my more serious 
thoughts — I am wont, I tlmik, to have more command over my 
senses. I will repeat my prayers, and banish such folly from my 
recollection. 

The monk accordingly began with devotion to tell his beads, in 
pursuance of the prescribed rule of his order, and was not again dis- 
turbed by any wanderings of the imagination, until he found himself 
beneath the little fortalice of Glendearg. 

Dame Glendinning, who stood at the gate, set up a shout of sur- 
prise and joy at seeing the good father. •* Martin,'* she said, "Jas- 
per, where be a* the folk ?— help the right reverend Sub-Prior to dis- 
mount, and take his mule from him.— father! God has sent you in 
our need — ^1 was just going to send man and horse to the convent, 
though I ought to be a»iamed to give so much trouble to your rever- 
ences." 

" Our trouble matters not, good dame," said Father Eustace; "in 
what can I pleasure you? I came hither to visit the Lady of Avenel." 

"Well-a-day!" said Dame Alice, "and It was on her part that I 
had the boldness to think of summoning you. for the good lady will 
never be able to wear over the day !•— Would it please you to go to 
her chamber?" 

** Hath she not been shriven bv Father Philip?" said the monk. 

" Shriven she was," said the Dame of Glendearg, "and by Father 
Philip, as your reverence truly says— but— I wish it may have been a 
clean shrift— Methought Father PhOip looked but moody upon it — 

and there was a book which he took away with him, that " She 

paused as if unwilling to proceed. 

*• Speak out. Dame Glendinning," said the Father ; "with us it is 
your dutjr to have no secrets." 

"Nav, if it please your reverence, it is not that 1 would keep any- 
thing from your reverence's knowledge, but I feat 1 should preju- 
dice the lady in your opinion ; for she is an excellent lady — ^months 
and years has she dwelt in this tower, and none more exemplary than 
she; but this matter, doubtless, she will explain it herself to your 
reverence." 

" I desire first to know It from you, Dame Glendinning,** said the 
monk ; " and 1 again repeat, it is your duty to tell it to me." ^ 

" This book, if it please your reverence, which Father Phihp re- 
moved from Glendearg. was this morning returned to us in a strange 
manner," said the gooa widow. 
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Returned ! " sidd the monk; " How mean von ? " ' 
" I mean," answered Dame Glendinninff, tnat it was brought back 
to the tower of Glendearg, the saints best Know how— that same book 
which Father Philip carried with him but yesterday. Old Martin, 
that is my tasker and the lady's serrant, was driying out the cows to 
the pasture— for we hare tnree good milk-cows, reverend father, 

blessed be Saint Waldare, and th^iks to the holy Monastery " 

The monk groaned with impatience; but he remembered that a 
woman of the good dame's condition was like a top, which, if you let 
it .spin on untouched, must at last come to a pause ; but, if you inter- 
rupt it by flogging, there is no end to its gyrations. ^ But to sneak 
no more of the cows, your reyerence, thou^li they are likely cattle as 
ever were tied to a stake, the tasker was driying them out, and the 
lads, that is my Halbert and my Edward, that your reyerence has 
seen at church on holidays, and especially Halbert,— for you patted 
him on the head and gaye him a brooch of Saint Guthbert, which he 
wears in his bonnet, — and little Mary Ayenel, that is the lady's 
daughter, they ran all after the cattle, and began to play up and 
down the pasture, as young folk will, your reverence. And at length 
they lost sis^ht of Martin and the cows ; and they began to run up a 
little cleugh which we call Corri-nan-Shian, where there is a wee 
bit stripe of a bum, and they saw there — Good guide us !— a White 
Woman sitting on the burn-side wringing her hands — so the bairns 
were frighted to see a stranife woman sitting there, all but Halbert, 
who wilfbe sixteen come Whitsuntide ; and, besides, he never feared 
ony thing— and when they went up to her— behold she was passed 
away!" 

''For shame, good woman!" said Father Eustace ; ''a woman of 
your sense to listen to a tale so idle !— the young folk told you a He, 
and that was all." 

" Nay, sir, it was more than that," said the old dame ; " for, besides 
that they never told me a lie in their lives, I must warn you that on 
the very ground where the White Woman was sitting, they found the 
liadv of Avenel's book, and brought it with them to the tower." 

" That is worthy of mark at least," said the monk. " Know you 
no otber copy of tnis volume within these bounds ? " 

**None, your reverence," returned Elspeth; "why should there? — 
no one could read it were there twenty. 

" Then you are sure it is the very same volume which you gave to 
Father Philip ?" said the monk. 

" As sure as that I now speak with your reverence." 

"It is most singular!" said the monk; and he walked across the 
room in a musing posture. 

I have been upon nettles to hear what your reverence would say," 
continued Dame Glendinning, "respecting this matter. There is 
nothing I would not do for the Lady of Avenel and her family, and 
that has been proved, and for her servants to boot, both Martin and 
Tibb, although Tibb is not so civil sometimes as altogether I have a 
right to expect ; but I cannot think it beseeming to have angels, or 
ghosts, or fairies, or the like, waiting upon a leddy when she is in 
another woman's house, in respect it is no ways creditable. Ony 
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thingr she had to do was always done to her hand, without costing 
her either pains or pence, as a country body says; and besides the 
discredit, I cannot but think that there is no safety in having such 
unchancy creatures about ane. But I hare tied red thread round 
the baims^s throats" j[so her fondness still called them), ''and given 
ilk ane of them a riding-wand of rowan-tree, forby sewing up a slip 
of witch-elm into their doublets ; and I wish to know of your rever- 
ence if there be ony thing mair that a lone woman can do in the 
matter of ghosts and fairies ?-.Be here! that I should have named 
their unlucbr names twice ower I " 

" Dame Glendinning," answered the monk, somewhat abruptly, 
when the good woman had finished her narrative, *' I pray you, do 
you know the miller's daughter ? " 

*• Did I know Kate Happer ? " replied the vndow ; " as well as the 
beggar knows his dish— a canty quean was Kate, and a special cum- 
mer of my ain may be twenty years syne." 

" She cannot be the wencn I mean," said Father Eustace ; " she 
after whom I inquire is scarce fifteen, a black-eyed girl — ^you may 
have seen her at the kirk." 

''Your reverence must be in the right; and she is my cummer's 
niece, doubtless, that you are pleased to speak of : But I thank God 
I have always been too duteous in attention to the mass, to know 
whether younff wenches h&ye black eyes or green ones." 

The good Father had so much of the world about him, that he was 
unable to avoid smiling, when the dame boasted her absolute resist- 
ance to a temptation, which was not quite so liable to beset her as 
those of the other sex. 

"Perhaps, then," he said, "you know her usual dress. Dame 
Glendinning?" 

"Ay, ay, Father," answered the dame readily enough, "a white 
kirtle the wench wears, to hide the dust of the mill, no doubt — and 
a blue hood, tlmt might weel be scared, for pridefulness." 

" Then, may it not be she," said the Father, " who has brought 
back this book, and stepped out of the way when the children came 
near her ? " 

The dame paused— was unwilling to combat the solution suggested 
by the monk — ^but was at a loss to conceive why the lass of the mill 
should come so far from home into so wild a comer merely to leave 
an old book with three children, from whose observation she wished 
to conceal herself. Above all, she could not understand whv, since 
she had acquaintances in the family, and since the Dame Glenainning 
had always paid her mulcture and knaveship duly, the said lass of 
the mill had not come in to rest herself and eat a morsel, and tell 
her the current news of the water. 

These very obiections satisfied the monk that his conjectures were 
right. " Dame," he said, "you must be cautious in what you say. 
This is an instance — would it were the sole one—of the power of 
the Enemy in these days. The matter must be sifted with a curious 
and careful hand." . 

Indeed," saidElspeth, trying to cateh and chime in with the ideas 
of the Sub.Prior, "I have often thought the miller's folk at the 
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Monasterf-mill were far orer earelesi in siftsnff our melder, and in 
boltinff it too^Bome folk say they will not stick at wbilea to pu| in 
a hanoAil of ashes amoncst Christian folk's com-meaL** 

That shall be lookedaffcer also, dame/' said the Sub-Prior, not 
displeased to see that the rood old woman went off on a false ecent; 

and now, by your leaye, I will see this lady— do you go before, and 
prepare her to see me." 

Dame Glendinning left the lower apartment aooordingty, which 
the monk pa^ed in anxious reflection, considering how he ought best 
dischar&^e, with humanity as well as with effect, the important dntr 
imposed on him. He resolved to approach the bedside of the sicE 
person with reprimands, mitigated only by a feelinff for her weak 
condition — he determined, in case of her reply, to whidi late examples 
of hardened heretics might encourage her, to be prepared witii 
answers to their customary scruples. High fraught, also, with seal 
against her unauthorised intrusion into the priestly fimction, by study 
of the Sacred Scriptures, he imagined to himself the answers which 
one of the modem school of heresy mij^ht return to him— the victori- 
ous refutation which should lay the disputant prostrate at the Con- 
fessor's merey— and the healing, yet awrul exhortation^ which^ under 
piun of refasmg.the last consolations of region, he designed to make 
to the penitent, conjuring her, as she loveHi her own soul's welfkre, 
to disclose to him what she knew of the dark mystery of iniquity, by 
which heresies were introduced into the most secluaed spots or the 
very patrimony of the church herself— what agents they had who 
could thus glide, as it were unseen, from place to place, bring back 
theyolume which the Church had interdicted to the spots from which 
it had been remoyed under her express auspices ; and who, by en- 
couraging the daring and profane thirst after knowledge forbidden 
and useless to the laity, had encouraged the fisher of souls to use witJi 
effect his old bait of ambition and yam-^lory. 

Much of this premeditated disputation escaped the good father, 
when Elspeth returned, her tears flowing faster than her apron could 
dry them, and made him a signal to follow her. " How, ' said tiie 
monk, " is she then so near her end ? — nay, the church must not 
break or bruise, when comfort is yet possible and forgetting his 
polemics, the good Sub-Prior hastened to the little apartmen^ Tmere^ 
on the wretched bed which she had occupied since her misiortunes 
had driven her to the Tower of Glendearg, the widow of Walter 
Ayenel had rendered up her spirit to her Creator. My God I " 
said the Sub-Prior, and has my unfoHunate daJlying suffered her 
to depart without the Church's consolation I Look to her, dame," 
he exclaimed with eager impatience ; is there not yet a sparkle of 
the life left ? — may she not be recalled— recalled but for a moment ? 
—Oh ! would that she could express, but by the most imperfeet word 
—but by the most feeble motion, her acquiescence in the needful 
task of penitential prayer I— Does she not breathe ?-^Art thou sure 
she doth not?" 

** She will never breathe more," said the matron. Oh I the poor 
fatherless girl— now motherless also— Oh, the kind companion I nave 
had these many years, whom I shall never see againi But she is in 
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bearen for certain, if erer woman went there ; for a wonuui of better 
life— 

Wo to me," said the grood monk, if indeed she went not henoe 
m good assurance — ^wo to the reckless shepherd, who suffered the 
woff to carry a choice one from the flock, while he busied himself 
with trimminff his slingr and his staff to give the monster battle 1 
Oh ! if in the long hereafter, aught but weal should that poor snirit 
fibare^ what has my deky cost I— the value of an immortal soul 1 ^ 

He then approached the body, full of the deep remorse natural to 
a ^ood man of his persuasion, who devoutly believed Uie doctrines of 
the Catholie Church. ^ Ay,^' said he, ^^wang on the p^d corpse, 
from which the spirit had parted so placidly as to leave a smile upon 
the thin blue lips, which had been so long wasted by decay that tney 
bad parted with the last breath of animation without the slightest 
convnlaive tremor—'' Ay," said Father Bustace, *^ there lies the faded 
tree, and, as it fell, so it lies— awful thought for me, should my 
neglect have left it to descend in an evil direction!'' He then 
again and again conjured Dame Glendinniofir to tell him what she 
knew of the demeanour and ordinary walk of bhe deceased. 

All tended to the high honour of the deceased lady ; for her com- 
panion, who admired her sufficientlj while aUve^ notwithstanding 
some trifling points of jealousy, now idolised her after her death, and 
could think of no attribute of praise with which she did not adorn 
her memory. 

Indeed, the Lady of Avenel, however she might privately doubt 
some of the doetrmes announced by the Church of Rome, and 
although she had probably tacitly appealed from that corrupted 
system of Christianity to the volume on which Christianity itself is 
founded, had nevertheless been regular in her attendance on the 
worship of the church, not, perhaps, extending her scruples so far as 
to break off communion, ouch indeed vras the first sentiment of the 
earlier reformers, who seem to have studied, for a time at least, to 
avoid a schism, until the violence of the Pope rendered it inevitable. 

Father Eustace, on the present occasion, listened with ei^emess 
to everything which could lead to assure him of the lady's orthodoxy 
in the main points of belief; for his conscience reproached him 
sorely, that, instead of protracting conversation with the Dame of 
Glendearg, he had not instantly hastened where his presence was so 
necessary. " If," he said, ad&essing the dead body, thou art yet 
free from the utmost penalty due to the followers of false doctrine— 
if thou dost but suffer for a time, to expiate faults done in the body, 
but partaking of mortal frailty more than of deadly sin, fear not that 
thy abode shall be long in the penal regions to which thou mayest be 
doomed-~if vigils— if masses— if penance— if maceration of my body, 
till it resembles that extenuated form which the soul hath abandoned, 
may assure thy deliverance. The Holy Church— the godly founda- 
tion—our blessed Patroness herself, snail intercede for one whose 
errors were counterbalanced by so many virtues. — ^Leave me, dame 
--here, and by her bedside, will I perform those duties which this 
piteous case demands ! " 

Elspeth left the monk, who employed himself in fervent and 
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sincere, though erroneous prayers, for the weal of the deported 
spirit. For an hour he remained in the apartment of death, and 
tnen returned to the hall, where he found the still weeping Mend of 
the deceased. 

But it would be injustice to Mrs Elspeth Glendinning's hospitality, 
if we suppose her to have been weeping during this long interval, or 
rather ii we suppose her so entirely absorbed by the tribute of sorrow 
which she paid frankly and plentifully to her deceased friend, as to 
be incapable of attending to the rights of hospitality due to the holy 
visitor — who was confessor at once, and SuD-Prior— mighty in all 
religious and secular considerations, so far as the vas^fils of the 
Monastery were interested. 

Her barlev-bread had been toasted—her choicest cask of home- 
brewed ale nad been broached--her best butter had been placed on 
the hall table, along with her most savoury ham and her choicest 
cheese, ere she abandoned herself to the extremity of sorrow ; and it 
was not till she had arranged her little repast neatly on the board, 
that she sat down in the chimney comer, threw her checked apron 
over her head, and gave way to the current of tears and sobs. In this 
there was no grimace or affectation. The good dame held the 
honours of her house to be as essential a duty, especially when a 
monk was her visitant, as any other pressing call upon ner con- 
science ; nor until these were suitably attended to did she find herself 
at liberty to indulge her sorrow for her departed friend. 

When she was conscious of the Sub-Prior's presence, she rose with 
the same attention to his reception ; but he declined iJl the offers of 
hospitality with which she endeavoured to tempt him. Not her 
butter, as yellow as gold, and the best, she assured him, that was 
made in the patrimony of Saint Mary — not the barley-scones, which 
" the departed saint, God sain her ! used to say were so good " — ^no^ 
the ale, nor any other cates which poor Elspeth's stores afforded 
could prevail on the Sub-Prior to break his fast. 

This day,'' he said, I must not taste food until the sun go down, 
happy if, in so doing, I can expiate my own negligence — ^happier 
still, if my sufferings of this trifling* nature, undertaken in pure faith 
and singleness of heart, may benent the soul of the deceased. Yet, 
dame," ne added, I may not so far forget the living in my cares for 
the dead, as to leave behind me that book, which is to the ignorant 
what, to our first parents, the tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
unhappily proved — excellent indeed in itself, but fatal because used 
by those to whom it is prohibited." 

" Oh, blithely, reverend father,'* said the widow of Simon Glen- 
dinning, " will 1 give you the book, if so be I can wile it from the 
bairns ; and indeed, poor things, as the case stands with them even 
now, you miffht take the heart out of their bodies, and they never 
find it out, they are sae beffrutten." ^ 

" Give them this missal instead, good dame," said the Father, 
drawing from his pocket one which was curiously illuminated with 
paintings, and I will come myself, or send one at a fitting time, and 
teach them the meaning of these pictures." 

* itesviUtm— over-weeped. 
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** The bonnjr iraftgr^s ! " said Dame Gloiidmning", {orgeiimg for mi 
instant lier grief in her admiration, " and weel I wot,'' added she, it 
is another sort of a book than the poor Lady of Aveners; and 
blessed might we have been this day, if your reverence had found the 
way up the glen, instead of Father Philip, though the Sacristan is a 
powerxul man too, and speaks as if he would ger the house fly abroad, 
save that the walls are gey thick. Simon's forebears (may he and 
they be blessed !) took care of that." 

The monk ordered his mule, and was about to take his leave ; and 
the good dame was still delaying him with questions about the 
funeral, when a horseman, armed and accoutred, rode into the little 
court-yard which surrounded the Keep. 



CHAPTER IX. 

For since they rode amonff our doora 
With splent on spauld and rusty spun. 
There grows no fruit into our fUra ; 

Thus said John Up-on-laod. 

The Scottish laws, which were as wisely and judiciousljr made as 
they were carelessly and ineffectually executed, had in vain endea- 
voured to restrain the damage done to agriculture, by the chiefs and 
landed proprietors retainin&r in their service what were called jack- 
men, from ihejackf or doublet quilted with iron, which they wore as 
defensive armour. These military retainers conducted themselves 
with great insolence towards the industrious part of the community 
— ^lived in a great measure by plunder, and were ready to execute 
any commands of their master, however unlawful. In adopting this 
mode of life, men resigned the quiet hopes and regular labours of 
industrv, for an unsettled, precarious, and dangerous trade, which 
vet haa such charms for those once accustomed to it, that they 
became incapable of following any other. Hence the complaint of 
John Upland, a fictitious character, representing a countryman, into 
whose mouth the poets of the day put their general satires upon 
men and manners : 

Tlioy ride aoout In such a rage, 
By forest, frith, anci field, 

With buckler, bow, and brand. 
Lo I where they ride out through the rye I 
The Devil mot save the company. 

Quoth John Up-on-land." 

Christie of the GlinthiU, the horseman who now arrived at the 
little Tower of Glendearg, was one of the hopeful company of whom 
the poet complains, as was indicated by his "splent on spauld" 
(iron-plates on his shoulder), his rusted spurs, and his long lance. 
An iron skull-cap. none of the brightest, bore for distinction a sprig 
of the holly, which ww Aveners badge. A long two-edged straight 
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flword, haying' a handle made of polished oak, htrng down hj hiis side. 
The mea^e condition of his horse, and the wild and emaciated look 
of the rider, showed their occupation could not be acoonnted an 
easy or a thriyin^ one. He saluted Dame Glendinnin^f with little 
courtesy, and the monk with less ; for the growing disrespect to the 
religious orders had not failed to extend itself among a class of meo 
of «uch disorderly habits, although it may be supposed they were 
tolerably indifferent alike to the new or the ancient doctrines. 

** So, our lady is dead. Dame Glendinninff ? " said the jack-man ; 
« my master has sent you even now a fat oullock for her mart- 
it may senre for her funeral. I hare left him in the upper deugrh, as 
he is somewhat kenspeckle,^ and is marked both with cut and bim— 
the sooner the skin is off, and he is in saultfat, the less like you are to 
have trouble— you understand me ? Let me have a geek of com for 
my horse, and oeef and beer for myself, for I must go into the Monas- 
teiT — ^though I think this monk here might do mine errand." 

"Thine errand, rude man I" said ttie Sub-Prior, knitting Ma 
brows 

" For God's sake !" cried poor Dame Glendinning;, terrified at the 
idea of a quarrel between them,—** O Christie !— it is the Sub-Prior 
—•0 reverend sir, it is Christie of the Clinthill, the laird's chief jack-^ 
man ; ye know that little havings can be expected from the like o 
them." m 

** Are you a retainer of the Laird of Avenel?" said the monk, ad- 
dressing himself to the horseman, " and do you speak thus rudely to 
a brother of Saint Mary's, to whom thy master is so much beholden ? " 

" He means to be yet more beholden to your house, Sir Monk," 
answered the fellow; "for hearing his sister-in-law, the widow of 
Walter of Avenel, was on her death-bed, he sent me to say to the 
Father Abbot and the brethren, that he will hold the fhneral-feast at 
their convent, and invites himself thereto, with a score of horse, 
and some Mends, and to abide there for three days and three nights, 
— ^havinfi;* horse-meat and men's meat at the charge of the community ; 
of which his intention he sends due notice, that fittmg preparation 
may be timeously made." 

"Friend." said the Sub-Prior, "believe not that I will do to the 
Father Aboot the indignity of delivering such an errand. — Think'st 
thou the goods of the Onurch were bestowed upon her by holy princes 
and pious nobles, now dead and gone, to be consumed in revelry by 
every profligate layman who numbers in his train more followers than 
he can support by honest means, or by his own incomings ? Tell thy 
master, from the Sub-Prior of Saint Mary's, that the Primate hath 
issued his commands to us that we submit no longer to this compul- 
sory exaction of hospitality on slight or false pretences. Our lands 
and goods were given to relieve pilgrims and pious persons, not to 
feast bands of rude soldiers." 

** This to me I " said the angnr spearman, " this to me and to my 
master-^ook to yourself then. Sir Priest, and try if Ave and Credo 
will keep bullocks from wandering, and hay-stalks from bttming." 

1 KenipeeM&'-4M which to easily Moognised by Ihe ttyn^ 
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"Doet thon menace the Holj Cburch's i>atritKioii7 ynth waftte and 
fire-raisinff," said the Sub-Prior^ ** and that in the face of the sun ? 1 
call on aUwho hear me to bear witnegs to the words this ruffian has 
spoken. Remember how the Lord James drowned such as you by 
scores in the blackpool at Jeddart.— To him and to the Primate 
will I complain." The soldier shifted the nosition of his lance, and 
brought it down to a level with the monk's oodj. 

Dame Glendinninff began to shriek for assistance. " Tibb Tac- 
ketl Martini where oe ye aU ?— Ghristie» for the lore of God, con- 
aider he is a man of Holy Kirk I " 

**I care not for his spear," said the Sub-Prior; "if lam shun in 
defending the rights and priyileges of my communityi the Primate 
will know how to take yengeance." 

^ Let him look to himself," said Christie, but at the same time de- 
positing his hwce against the wall of the tower; " if the Fife men 
spoke true who came hither with the Govenior in the hist raid, 
IM orman Leslie has him at feud, and is like to set him hard. Wc 
know Norman a true bloodhound, who will never auit the slot. But 
I had no designate offend the holy father," he adaed, thinking per- 
haps he had gone a little too far ; I am a rude man, bred to lance and 
stirrap, and not used to deal with book-learned men and priests ; and 
I am willing to ask his forgiyeness and his blessing, if I have said 
aoght amiss." ««. 

" For God's sake, your reyerence," said the widow of Glendearg 
apart to the Sub-Prior, " bestow on him your for^veness — how shaB 
we poor folk sleep in security in the dark nights, if the Convent is at 
fend vtrith such men as he is 

^ Tou are right, dame,'' said the Sub-Prior ; " your safetjr should, 
and must, be in the first instance consulted.— Soldier, I forgive thee, 
-and may Qod bless tiiee and send thee honesty." 

Christie of the Clinthill made an unwilling inclination with lus 
head, and muttered apart, ^ That is as much as to say, God send thee 
starvatidn. — ^But now to my master's demand, Sur Priest: What 
answer am I to return ? " 

*^ That the body of the widow of Walter of Avenel." answered tlie 
Father, ** shall be interred as becomes her rank, and in the tomb of 
her valiant husband. For your master's proffered visit of three days, 
with such a company and retinue, I have no authority to reply to it ; 
you must intimate your Chiefs ijurpose to the Reverend Lord Abbot/' 

** That will cost me a farther ride," said the man, " but it is all in the 
day's work.— How now, my lad," said he to Halbert, who was hand- 
ling the long knee which ne had laid aside ; how do you like such 
a plaything T^will yon go with me and be a mos»4rooper ? " 

** The Saints in their mercy forbid! " said the poor mother; and 
then, afraid of having displeased Christie by the vivacity of her ex- 
damation, she followed it up by explaining, that since Simon's death 
she oould not look on a spear or a bow, or any implement of destruc- 
tion without tremMmg. 

"Pshaw!" answered Christie, "thou shouldst take another hus- 
band, dame, and drive such follies out of thy thoughts— what sayst 
thou toOTchastn^ng UdasI? Why, this old tower of thme is 
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fencible enough, and there is no wont of cleughs and crags, and bogs, 
and thickets, if one was set hard ; a man might bide here and keep 
tuB half-score of lads, and as many geldiug^s, and live on what he 
could lay his hand on, and be kind to thee, old wench." 

" Ahis I Master Christie,*' said the matron, that you should talk 
to a lone woman in such a fashion, and death in the house besides ! 

Lone woman !— why, that is the very reason thou shouldst take a 
mate. Thy old friend is dead, why, good— choose thou another of 
somewhat tougher frame, and that wilTnot die of the pip like a young 
chicken.— Better still— Come, dame, let me have something to ea^ | 
and we will talk more of this." i 

Dame Elspeth, thou|[h she well knew the character of the man, | 
whom in fact she both disliked and feared, could not help simpering 
at the personal address which he thought proper to make to her. 
She whispered to the Sub-Prior, " ony thing just to keep him quiet,'' 
and went into the tower to set before the soldier the food he desired, 
trusting, betwixt good cheer and the power of her own charms, to 
keep Christie of the Clinthill so well amused, that the altercation 
betwixt him and the holy father should not be renewed. 

The Sub-Prior was equally unwilling to hazard any unnecessary 
rupture between the community and such a person as Julian of 
Arenel. He was sensible that moderation, as well as firmness, was 
necessary to support the tottering cause of the CSnirch of Rome ; 
and that, contrary to former times, the quarrels betwixt the clergy 
and laity had, in the present, usually terminated to the advantage of 
the latter. He resolved, therefore, to avoid farther strife by with- 
drawing, but failed not, in the fii-st place, to possess himself of the 
volume which the Sacristan carried off the evening before, and which 
had been returned to the glen in such a marvellous manner. i 
^ Edward the younger of Dame Elspeth's boTs, made great olgee- 
tions to the books being removed, in which Mary womd probablv 
have joined, but that she was now in her little sleepmg-chamber witn 
Tibb, who was exerting her simple skill to console the young lady 
for her mother's death. But the younger Glendinning stood up m 
defence of her property, and, with a positiveness which had hitherto 
made no part of his character, declared, that now the kind lady was 
dead, the book was Mary's, and no one but Mary should have it. 

But if it is not a fit book for Mary to read, my dear boy,** said the 
Father gently, you would not wish it to remain with her? " 

" The lady reaait," answered the young champion of property; 

and so it could not be wrong— it shall not be taken away.— I won- 
der where Halbert is?— listening to the bravading tales of gay 
Christie, I reckon — he is always wishing for fighting, and now he is 
out of the way." 

Why. Edward, you would not fight with me, who am both a priest 
and an old man 

" If you were as good a priest as the Pope," said tne ooy, " and as 
old as the hills to boot, you shall not carry away Mary's book without 
her leave. I will do battle for it." 

"But see you, my love," said the monk, amused with the resolute 
friendship manifested by the boy, ** I do not take it; I only borrow : 
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U; and I leave in its place my own gay miasal, as a pledge I will 
bring it a^in." 

Bdward opened the missal with eager curiositj, and glanced at the 
pictures with which it was illustrated. Saint Oeorge and the 
dragon— Halbert will like that ; and Saint Michael brandishing his 
sword over the head of the Wicked One—and that will do for Hubert 
too. And see the Saint John leading his lamb in the wilderness, 
with his little cross made of reeds, and his serin and staff—that shall 
be my farourite ; and where shall we find one lor poor Mary ? — ^here 
is a beautiful woman weeping and lamenting herself." 

This is Saint Mary Magdalen repenting of her sins, my dear 
boy," said the Father. 

That will not suit our Mary ; for she commits no faults, and is 
nerer angry with us, but when we do something wrong." 

'^Then," said the Father, ** I will show you a Mary, who will pro- 
tect her and ;jrou, and all good children. See how fairly she ia 
remreaented, with her gown covered with ^Iden stars." 

The boy was lost in wonder at the portrait of the Virgin, which the 
Sub-Prior turned up to him. 

" This," he said, ^ is really like our sweet Mary ; and I think I will 
let you take away the black book, that has no such goodly shows in 
it, and leave this for Mary instead. But you must promise to bring 
hack the book, good Fatlier~for now I thmk upon it, Mary may like 
that best which was her mother's." 

" I will certainly return," said the monk, evading his answer, " and 
perhaps I may teach you to write and read such beautiful letters as 
you see there written, and to paint them blue, green, and yellow, and 
to blazon them with gold." 

''Ay, and to make such fibres as these blessed Saints, and espe- 
ciaUythese two Marys?" said the boy. 

•* With their blessmg," said the Sub-Prior, " I can teach you that 
art too, so far as I am myself capable of showing, and you of learn- 
ing it." 

" Then," said Edward, " will I pwnt Mary's picture — and remem- 
ber Tou are to bring back the black book ; that you must promise 
me.'' 

The Sub-Prior, anxious to get rid of the boy's pertinacity, and to 
set forward on his return to the convent, without naring any farther 
interview with Christie the galloper, answered by giving the promise 
Edward required, mounteahis miue, and set forth on his return 
homeward. 

The November day was well spent ere the Sub-Prior resumed his 
journey ; for the dimculty of the road, and the various delays which 
ne had met with at the tower, had detained him longer than he 
proposed. A chill easterly wind was sighing among the withered 
leaves, and stripping them from the hold they had yet retained on 
the parent trees. 

"Even so,"s(ud the monk, "our prospects in this vale of time 
grow more disconsolate as the stream of years passes on. Little 
have I gained hy my journey, saving the certainty that heresy^ is 
busy among us with more than his usual activity, and that the spirit 
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ift infiultin^ teligious orders, and pluodering the Oturch's property, 
so general m the eastern districts of Scotland, has now comte nearer 
home." 

The tread of a horse which came up behind him, interrupted bu 
reyerie, and he soon saw he was mounted by the same wud rider 
whom he had left at the tower. 

" Good even, my son, and benedicite,'* said the Sub-Prior as he 
passed ; but the rude soldier scarce acknowledged the greeting, by 
bendinff his head ; and dashing the spurs into his horse, went on at a 
pace which soon left the monk and his mule for behind. And there, 
Ifeought the Sub-Prior, goes another nlague of the times — a fellow 
whose birth designed him to cultivate the earth, but who is perverted 
by the unhallowed and unchristian divisions of the country, into a 
daring and dissolute robber. The barons of Scotland are now turned 
masterful thieves and ruffians, oppressing the poor by violence, and 
wasting the Church, by extorting free-quarters from abbeys and 
priories, without either shame or reason. I fear me I shall be too 
hte to counsel the Abbot to make a stand against these daring 
somers ^—1 must make haste." He struck his mule with his riding- 
wand accordingly; but, instead of mending her pace, the animal 
suddenly started from the path, and the rider's utmost efforts could 
not force her forward. 

"Art thou, too, infected with the spirit of the times I" said the 
Sub-Prior ; " thou wert wont to be ready and serviceable, and art 
now as restive as any wild jack-man or stuobom heretic of them all." 

While he was contending vrith the startled animal, a voice, like 
ihat of a female, chanted in nis ear, or at least very close to it^ 

*< Good evening, 6ir Priest^ and so late as you ride. 
With your mule so fair, and your mantle so wide ; 
But ride you through valley, or ride you o'er hill, 
Ttaero is one that his warrant to wait on you stUL 

Back, back. 

The volume black 1 
I have a warrant to carry it back. " 

The Sub-Prior looked around, but neither bush nor brake was near 
which could conceal an ambushed songstress. " May Our Lady have 
mercy on me I he said : I trust my senses have not forsaken me — 
yet how my thoughts snould arrange themselves into rhymes which 
I despise, and music which I care not for, or why there should be the 
sound of a female voice in ears, in whidi its melody has been so long^ 
indifferent, b^es my comprehension, and almost realises the vision 
of Philip the Sacaistan. Come, good mtde, betake thee to the pa^ 
and let us hence while our judgment serves us." 

But the mule stood as if it had been rooted to the ^t, backed 
from the point to which it was pressed by its rider, and dv her ears 
laid close into her neck, and her eyes almost stairting from their 
sockets, testified that she was under great terror. 

While the Sub-Prior, by alternate l^eats a&d soothing^ endea- 
voured to reclaim the wayward annnal to her duty, the wikTmaaksal 
voice was asgain heard close beside him. 

I See Note D. Somert, 
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. WbAi, bo I 8u]>Frior, a&d came yon but bere 
To conjure a book from a dead woman's bier 1 
Sain you, and save you, be wary and wise. 
Ride oack with the book, or youH pay for your prize. 
Back, back, 

There's death in the track I 
In the name of my master, I bid thee bear baok." 

**Iq the name of mt Master," said the astonished monk, ^thai 
name before wliich ad things created tremble, I coiyiire thee to Bay 
what thou art that hauntest me thus ? " 

The same yoice replied, 

** That which is neither ill nor well, 
That which belongs not to Heaven nor to hell, 
A wreath oi the mist^ a babble of the stream* 
Twixt a waking thought and a sleeping dream ; 
A form that men spy 
With the half-Bhut eye. 
In the beams of the setting sun, am I.** 

*Tfais is more than simple fantasy," said the Sab-Prior, ronsing 
himself; though, notwithstanding the natural hardihood of his temper, 
the sensible presence of a supematurid being so near him, failed not 
to make his olood run cold, and his hair bnstle. ** I charge thee,*' 
he said aloud, be thine errand what it will, to depart and trouble me 
no more ! False spirit, thou canst not appal any save those who do 
the work negligently.** 
The Toice immediately answered : 

*' Vainly, Sir Prior, wouldst thou bar me my right ! 
like the star when it shoots, I can dart through the night ; 
I can dance on the torrent and ride on the air. 
And travel the world with the bonny nlghV-mare. 
Again, again, 
At the crook of the glen, 
Where bickers the bumie. 111 meet thee again." 

The road was now apparently left open ; for the mule ooUected 
herself, md changed from her posture of terror to one which 
promised adyanoe, although a profuse perspiration, and general 
trembling of the Joints, indicated the bodily terror uie had under- 
gone. 

**I used to doubt the existence of CabalistB and Rosicradans,* 
thought the Sub-Prior, **but, by my Holy Order, I know no longer 
what to say !— My pulse beats temperately— my hand is cool— -I am 
fasting from eTerytninff but sin, ana possessed of my ordinary facul^ 
tiea—Bither some fiend is permitted to bewilder me, or the tales of 
Oomdius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and others who treat of occult philo- 
sophy, are not without foundation. — ^At the crook of the glen ? I 
coula hare desired to avoid a second meeting, but I am on the serrioe 
of the church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against me.*' 

He moved around accordingly, but with precaution, and not with- 
out fear: for he neither knew the manner in which, or the place 
where, his journey might be next interrupted by his invisible atten- 
dant. He descended the glen without interruption for alyut a mile 
farther, when, just at the spot where the brook approached the steep 
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hiU, with a winding so abra^it as to leave scarcely room for a horse 
to pass, the mule was ag^ain yisited with the same symptoms of 
terror which had before interrupted her course. Better acquainted 
tl^ before with the cause of ner restiveness, the Priest employed 
no effort to make her proceed, but addressed himself to the object, 
which he doubted not was the same that had formerly interrupted 
him, in the words of solemn exorcism prescribed by the Church of 
Bome on such occasions. 
In reply to his demand, the voice again sung; — 

Men of (ifood aro bold as stickleas,^ 
Men of rude are wild and reckless, 

Lie thou still 

In the nook of the hill. 
For those be before thee that wish thee ill.** 

While the Sub-Prior listened, with his head turned in the direction 
from which the sounds seemed to come, he felt as if something 
rushed against him ; and ere he could discover the cause, he was 
pushed from his saddle with gentle but irresistible force. Before he 
reached the ground his senses were gone, and he lay long in a state 
of insensibility ; for the sunset had not ceased to gild the top of the 
distant hill when he fell, — and when he again became conscious of 
existence, the pale moon was ^leamin^ on the landscape. He 
awakened in a state of terror, from which, for a few minutes, he 
found it difficult to shake himself free. At length he sate up on the 
grass, and became sensible, by repeated exertion, that the only 
personal injury which he had sustamed was the numbness arising 
from extreme cold. The motion of something near him made the 
blood aofain run to his heart, and by a sudden effort he started up. 
and looking around, saw to his relief that the noise was occasionea 
by the footsteps of his own mule. The peaceable animal had re- 
mained quietly beside her master during his trance, browsing on the 
grass which grew plentifully in that sec^uestered nook. 

Witli some exertion he collected himself, remounted the animal, 
and meditating upon his wild adventure, descended the glen tfll its 
junction with the broader valley through which the Tweed winds. 
The drawbridge was readily dropped at his first summons ; and so 
much had he won upon the heart of the churlish warden, that Peter 
appeared himself with a lantern to show the Sub-Prior his way over 
the perilous pass. 

By my sooth, sir,*' he said, holding^ the light up to Father Eustace's 
face, " you look sorely travelled and deadly pale—but a little matter 
serves to weary out you men of the cell. I now who speak to you — 
I have ridden— before I was perched up here on this pillar betwixt 
wind and water — ^it may be tliirty Scots miles before I broke my 
fast and have had the red of a bramble rose in my cheek dl the 
while— But will you taste some food, or a cup of distifled waters?" 

"I may not," said Father Eustace, "being under a vow; but I 
thank you for your kindness, and pray you to give what I may not 
accept to the next poor pilgrim who comes hither pale and fainting, 

1 ^ad7cs«— Innocent 
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for SO it sball be the better l>oth with him here, and with Tott here- 
after/' 

** By my faith, and I will do so," said Peter Bridge-Ward, " eyen 
for thy sake. It is strange now, how this Sub-Prior gets round oue*s 
heart more than the rest of these cowled gentry, thiftt think of no- 
thing but <|uaffiDg and stuffing 1 — ^Wife, I say — wife, we will ffive a 
cup of distilled waters and a crust of bread unto the next pflmm 
that comes over; and ye may keep for the purpose the gruuds of 
the last grevbeard,^ and the ill-baked bannock which the baims 
couldna eat/' 

While Peter issued these charitable, and, at the same time, prudent 
injunctions, the Sub-Prior, whose mild interference had awakened 
the Bridge-Ward to such an act of unwonted e^enerosity, was pacing 
onward to the Monastery. In the way, he nad to commune with 
and subdue Ids own rebellious, heart, an enemy, he was sensible, 
more formidable than any which the external powers of Satan could 
place in his way. 

Father Eustace had indeed strong temptation to suppress the ex- 
traordinary incident which had befaUen him, which he was the more 
reluctant to confess, because he had passed so severe a judgment 
upon Father Philip, who, as he was not unwilling to allow, had, on 
his return from Glendearg, encountered obstacles somewhat similar 
to his own. Of this the Sub-Prior was the more convinced, when, 
feeling in his bosom for the Book which he had brou|rht off from 
the 'fowev of Glendearg, he found it was amissing, which he could 
only account for by supposing it had been stolen from liim during 
his trance. 

''If I confess this strange visitation," thought the Sub-Prior, "I 
become the ridicule of aO my brethren— I whom the Primate sent 
hither to be a watch, as it were, and a check upon their follies. I 
give the Abbot an advantage over me which I shall never again re- 
cover^ and Heaven only knows how he mav abuse it, in his foolish 
simplicity, to the dishonour and loss of Holy Kirk. But then, if I 
make not true confession of my shame, with what face can I again 
presume to admonish or restrain others ?— Avow, proud heart," 
continued he, addressing himself, "that the weal of Holy Church 
interests thee less in this matter than thine own humiliation — Yes, 
Heaven has punished thee even in tiiat point in which thou didst 
deem thyself most strouff, in thy spiritual pride and thy carnal 
wisdom. Thou hast laughed at and derided the inexperience of thy 
brethren—stoop thyself m turn to their derision— tell what they may 
not believe—affirm that which they will ascribe to idle fear, or per- 
haps to idle falsehood— sustain the disgrace of a silly visionary, or a 
wilful deceiver. — ^Be it so; I will do my duty, and make ample 
confession to my Superior. If the discharge of this duty destroys 
my usefulness in this house, God and Our Lady will send me where 
I can better serve them." 

There was no little merit in the resolution thus piously and gene- 
rously formed by Father Eustace. To men of any rank the esteem 

» An old-fashioiiod nam© for an earthen jar for holding si^irita. 
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of dieir ord6r k natnrallT most dear ; but in the monastic establish- 
ment, cut off, as the bretnreiL are, from other objects of ambition, as 
well as from all exterior frieBciship and relationship, the place which 
th^ hold in the opinion of each other is all in all. 

But the consciousness how much he should rejoice the Abbot and 
most of the other monks of Saint Mary's, who were impatient of 
unauthorized, yet irresistible control, winch he was wont to exercise 
in the affairs of the conyent, by a confession which would put him in 
a ludicrous, or perhaps even in a criminal point of view, could not 
weigh with Father Eustace in comparison with the task whidti his 
belief enjoined. 

As, strong in his feelings of duty, he approached the exterior gate 
of the Monastery, he was surprised to see torches gleaming, and 
men assembled around it, some on horseback, some on foot, while 
several of the monks, distin^shed -through the night by their white 
scapularies, were making themselves busy amonff the crowd. The 
Sub-Prior was received with a unanimous shout of joy, which at once 
made him sensible that he had hunself been the object of their 
anxiety. 

*• There he is ! there he is ! God be thanked— there he is, hale and 
fear ! exclaimed the vassals ; while the monks exclaimed, ^* Te Deum 
laudamtts-— the blood of thy servants is precious in thy sight ! " 

** What is the matter, children ? what is the matter, my brethren?* 
said Father Eustace, dismounting at the gate. 

Nay, brother, if thou knowest not, we will not tell thee till thoa I 
art in the refectory " answered the monks. Suffice it that the 
Lord Abbot had ordered these, our zealous and faithful vassal in- j 
stantly to set forth to £^uard thee from imminent periL Te maj 
ungirth vour horses, children, and dismiss ; and to-morrow, each who i 
was at tnis rendezvous may send to the convent kitchen for a quarter 
of ayard of roast beef, ana a black-jack ftdl of double ale." i 

The vassals dispersed with joyful acclamation, and the monks^ 
with equal jubilee, conducted the Sub-Prior into tie refectory. 



CHAPTER X. j 

Here we stand— I 

WoandleBB a&d well, may HeftTen's high name be blesi^d for't I I 
As ent, ere treason coodi'd a lance against us. 

Dbokxb. I 

No sooner was the Sub-Prior hurried into the refectory bjr his re« I 

joidnff companions, than the first person on whom he fixed his eye I 

proved to be Christie of the Clinthill. He was seated in the chimney- I 

corner, fettered and guarded^ his features drawn into that air of | 
sulky and turbid resolution with which those hardened in guilt are 

^ It was one of the few reminiscences of Old Parr, or Henry Jenkins, I forget 
Which, that, at some convent in the veteran's neighbourhood, the community, 
wTare the disBolution, tiscd to dole out roast-beef by the measure of feet and yaroik 
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accustomed to view the appoach of pmikhmeiit Bnt «fi the Sub* 
Fiior drew near to him, his face assumed a more wild and startled 
expression, while he exclaimed — ^'^The deyill the deyil himselft 
bnng« the dead back npon the liring 1 

r^Aj" said a monk to him, ''say rather that Om Lady foils the 
attempts of the wicked on her faithful servants — our dear brother 
lives and moves." 

^ Lfives and moves I " said the ruffian, risiD^ and shufflinff towards 
the Sub-Prior as well as his chains would permit; ^ nay, wen I will 
never trust ashen shaft and steel point more — It is even so," he 
added, as he gazed on the Sub-Prior with astonishment ; neither 
wem nor wound—not as much as a rent in his frock ! " 
" And whence should my wound have come ? " said Father Eustace. 
** From the ffood lance that never failed me before,'* replied Christie 
of the Clinthffl. 



'* wonldst thou have slain a servant of the altar 

•* To choose !" answered Christie, " the Fifemen say, an the whole 
pack of ye were slain, there were more lost at Flodden." 
** Vinain! art thou heretic as well as murderer?" 
*^Not 1, by Saint. Giles," replied the rider; **I listened blithely 
enough to the Laird of Monance, when he told me ye were all cheatf 
and knaves ; but when he would have had me go hear one Wiseheart^ 
a j^ospeller, as they call him, he might as well have persuaded the 
wild colt that had flung one rider to kneel down and help another 
into the saddle." 

" There is some goodness about him yet,'' said the Sacristan to the 
Abbot, who at that moment entered— ''He refosed to hear a heretic 
preacher." 

" The better for him in the next world," answered the Abbot. 
** Prepare for death, my son,— we deliver thee over to the secular 
arm of our baiUe, for execution on the Gallow-hill by peep of light" 

'*4jnen!" said the ruffian; '"tis the end I must have come by 
sooner or later— and what care I whether I feed the crows at Sabt 
Mary's or at Carlisle ? " 

" Let me implore your reverend patience for an instant," said the 
Sub-Prior; " until I shall inquire " 

" What ! " exclaimed the Abbot, observing him for the first time— 
•* Our dear brother restored to us when Ws life was unhoped for I— 
nay,, kneel not to a sinner like me — stand up — ^thou hast my blessing; 
Wnen this villain came to the gate, accused by his own evil con- 
science, and crying out he had murdered thee, I thought that the 
pillar of our main aisle had fiedlen— no more shall a life so predous 
be exposed to such risks as occur in this border country; no longer 
shall one beloved and rescued of Heaven hold so low a station in the 
Church as that of a poor Sub-Prior—I will write by express to the 
frimate for thv speeay removal and advancement." 

"Nay, but let me understand," said the Sub-Prior j "did this 
soldier say he had slain me ? " 

« That he had transfixed you," answered the Abbot, « in fWl career 
trith his lance* But it seems he had taken an indifferent aim. B^'* 



* Heaven absolve thee for thy 
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no sooner didst thon fall to the ground mortally goi'ed, lis lie deemed, 
with his weapon, than our hlessed Patroness appeared to him, as he 
averred " 

*• I averred no such thing," said the piisoner ; '* I said a woman in 
white interrupted me, as I was ahout to examine the priest's, cassock, 
for they are usuallv well lined— she had a hulrush in her hand, with 
one touch of wliico she struck me from my horse, as I might strike 
down a child of four years old with an iron mace — and then, like a 
singing fiend as she was, she sung to me, 

" Thank the hoUy-bush 
That nods on thy brow ; 
Or with this slender rush 
I had strangled thee now.** 

I gathered myself up with fear and difficulty, threw myself on my 
horse, and came hither like a fool to ^t myself hanged ror a rogue.'' 
Tliou seest, honoured brother," said the Abbot to the Sub-Prior, 
^ in what favour thou art with our blessed Patroness, that she herself 
becomes the guardian of thy paths — ^Not since the days of our blessed 
founder hath she shown such grace to any one. All unworthy were 
we to hold spiritual superiority over thee, and we pray thee to pre- 
pare for thy speedv removal to Aberbrothwick." 

" Alas I my lord and father," said the Sub-Prior, " your words 
pierce my very soul. Under the seal of confession will I presently 
tell thee why I conceive myself rather the baffled sport of a spirit of 
another sort, than the protected favourite of the neavenly powers. 
But first let me ask this unhappv man a question or two." 

" Do as ye list," replied the Abbot — but you shall not convince 
me that it is fitting you remain iu this inferior office in the convent 
of SamtMary." 

" I would ask of this poor man," said Father Eustace, " for what 
purnose he nourished the thought of putting to death one who never 
did him evil?" 

^' Ay I but thou didst menace me with evil," said the ruffian, ''and 
no one but a fool is menaced twice. Dost thou not remember what 
you said touching the Primate and Lord James, and the black pool 
of Jedwood? Didst thou think me fool enough to wait till thou 
hadst betrayed me to the sack and the fork! There were small 
wisdom in that, methinks— as little as in coming hither to tell my 
own misdeeds — I think the devil was in me when 1 took this road— I 
might have remembered the proverb, 'Never Friar forgot feud.'" 

" And it was solely for that — ^for that only hasty word of mine- 
uttered in a moment of impatience, and forgotten ere it was well 
spoken ?" said Father Eustace. 

" Ay ! for that, and— for the love of thy gold crucifix,'* said Christie 
oftheClinthill. 

** Gracious heaven ! and could the yellow metal— the glittering 
earth— so far overcome every sense of what is thereby represented? 
—Father Abbot, I pray, as a dear boon, you will deliver this guilty 
person to my mercy." 

**Nay, brother," interposed the Sacristan, "to your doom, if you 
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will, not to yonr mercy->Bemember, we are not all e(][iiaily favoured 
hy our blessed Lady, nor is it likely that every frock m tne convent 
will serve as a coat of proof when a lance is couclied aspainst it." 

" For that very reason," said the Sub-Prior, " I womd not that for 
my worthless self the community were to fall at feud with Julian of 
A venal, this man's master." 

" Our Lady forbid I " said the Sacristan, " he is a second Julian 
the Apostate." 

'* With our reverend fatlier the Abbotts permission, then," said 
Father Eustace, I desire this man be freed from his chains, and 
Buffered to depart uninjured ;.~And here, friend," he added, giving: 
him the g>oldeu crucifix, " is the image for which thou wert willing 
to stain thy hands with murder. View it well, and may it inspire 
thee with other and better thou&^hts than those which referred to it 
as a piece of bullion. Fart with it, nevertheless, if thy necessities 
require, and get thee one of such coarse substance that Mammon 
shall have no share in any of the reflections to which it ^ves rise. 
It was the bequest of a dear friend to me ; but dearer service can it 
never do than that of winning a soul to Heaven." 

The Borderer, now freed from his chains, stood gazing alternately 
on the Sub-Prior, and on the golden crucinx. ^* By Saint Giles," said 
he, ^1 understand ye not! — An ye give me gold for couching my 
lance at thee, what would you give me to level it at a heretic ? " 

"The Church," said the Sub-Prior, **will try the effect of her 
spiritual censures to bring these stray sheep into the fold, ere she 
employ the edge of the sword of Saint Peter." 

" Ay, but," said the ruffian, " thev say the Primate recommends a 
little strangling and burning in aid Both of censure and of sword. But 
fare ye weel, I owe you aliie, and it may be I will not forffet my debt*' 

The bailie now came bustling in. dressed in his blue coat and 
bandaliers, and attended by two or three halberdiers. **I have been 
a thought too late in waiting upon your reverend lordship. I am 
grown somewhat fatter since the field of Pinkie, and my leathern 
coat slips not on so soon as it was wont ; but the dungeon is ready, 
and though, as I said, I have been some what late ■" 

Here hw intended prisoner walked gravely up to the officer's nose, 
to his great amazement. 

"You have been indeed somewhat late, bailie," sidd he, "and I am 
greaUy obligated to your buff-coat, and to the time you took to put 
It on. If flie secular arm had arrived some quarter of an hour 
sooner, I had been out of the reach of spiritual grace ; but as it is, I 
wish you good even, and a safe riddance out of your garment of 
durance in which you have much the air of a hog in armour." 

Wroth was the oailie with this comnarison, and exclaimed in ire-- 
" An it were not for the presence of tne venerable Lord Abbot, thou 



" Nay, an thou wouldst try conclusions," said Christie of the Clint- 
hill, " I will meet thee at daybreak by Saint Mail's well." 

"Hardened wretch! "said Father Eustace, "art thou but this instant 
delivered from death, and dost thou so soon morse thoughts of 
slaughter?". 
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I will meet with thee ere it be long, thou knave/' said the bailie; 
''and teach thee thine Oremus." 

wSX meet thj cattle in a moonlight night before that day," said 
he of the GlinthilL 

I will have thee by the neck one misty morning, thou strong thief," 
answered the secular officer of the Church. 

Thou art tlqrself as strong a thief as ever rode/' retorted Christie ; 
and if the worms were once feasting on that fat carcass of thine, 
I mie^ht well hope to hare thine office, by farour of these reverend 
men*" 

A cast of their office, and a cast of mine," answered the bailie ; 

a cord and a confessor, that is all thou wilt have from us." 

"Sirs," said the Sub-Prior, observing that his brethren began to 
take more interest than was exactly decorous in this wrangling 
betwixt justice and iniouity^, " I pray you both to depart^Master 
Bailie, retire with your nalberdiers, and trouble not tiie man whom 
we have dismissed. — ^And thou, Christie, or whatever be thv name, 
take tiiy departure, and remember thou owest thy life to tne Lord 
Abbot's clemency. 

**Nay, as to that," answered Christie, "I jud^e that I owe it to your 
own ; but impute it to whom ve list, I owe a life anM>ng ye, and there 
is an end." And whistlin&r as ne went, he left the apartment, seeming 
as if he held the life which he had forfeited not worthy farther thanks. 

** Obstinate even to brutality!" said Father Eustace.; *^ and yet 
who knows but some better ore may lie under so rude an exterior?" 

" Save a thief from the gallows," said the Sacristan— ''you know 
the rest of the proverb ; and admitting, as may Heaven granl^ that 
oar lives and limbs are safe from this outrageous knave, who shall 
insure our mefd and our malt, our herds and our flocks ? " 

** Marry, that will I, my brethren," said an aged monk. ** Ah, 
brethren, you little know what may be made of a repentant robber. 
In Abbot Ingilram's days — ay, and I remember them as it were 
yesterday-— the freebooters were the best welcome men that came to 
Baint Mary's. Ay, they paid tithe of every drove that they brought 
over from the South, and because they were something li^ntly come 
by, I have known tnem make the titne a seventh— that is, n their 
confessor knew his business— ay, when we saw from the tower a score 
of fat bullocks, or a drove of sheep coming down the valley, with two 
or three stout men-at-arms behmd them with their glittering steel 
caps, and their black-jacks, and their long lances, the ^ood Lord 
Abbot Ingilram was wont to say— he was a merry man— there come 
the tithes of the spoilers of the Egyptians I Ay, and I have seen 
the famous John tne Armstrang, — a fair man he was and a goodly, 
the more pity that hemp was ever heckled for him — I have seen him 
come into the Abbey-Church with nine tassels of gold in his bonnet, 
and every tassel maae of nine English nobles, and ne would go from 
chapel to chapel, and from image to image, and from altar to sJtar, 
on his knees — and leave here a tassel, and there a noble, till there 
was as little gold on his bonnet as on my hood— you will find no such 
Border thieves now ! " 

**No truly, Brother Nicolas," %nswered the Abbot; "they are 
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ifiore apt to take any gold the Choreh has left, than to bequeath or 
bestow any-^nd for cattle, beehrew me if I think they care whether 
beeves have fed on the meadows of Lanercost Abbey or of Baiut 
MaiVs!" 

^ There is no good thing left in them," said Father Nicohis ; they 
are clean nan^rht — Ah, the thieves that I have seen t — such proper 
men I and as pitiful as proper, and as pious as pitiM 1 " 

It skills not talking of it, Brother Nicolas*'' said the Abbot ; and 
I will now dismiss you, my brethren, holding your meeting upon this 
our inquisition concerning the danger of our reverend Bub-Prior, 
insteacTof the attendance on the lauoi this evening--Yet let the bells 
be duly rung for the edification of the laymen without, and also that 
the novices may give due reverence. — ^And now, benedidte, brethren ! 
The cellarer will bestow on each a grace-cup and a morsel as ye pass 
the btttterv, for ye have been turmoiled ana anxious, and dangerous 
it is to fali asleep in such case with empty stomach." 

^ QraHaa agtmus quam maxinuu, Domine reverendissme," re- 
plied tiie brethren, departmg in their due order. 

But the Bub-Prior remained behind, and falling^ on his knees before 
the Abbot, as he was about to withdraw, craved him to hear under the 
seal of confession the adventures of the day. The reverend Lord 
Abbot yawned, and would have alleged fatigue; but to Father 
Eustace, of all men, he was ashamed to show indifference in his reli- 

flous duties. The confession, therefore, proceeded, in which Father 
ustace told all the extraordinary circumstances which had befallen 
him during the journey. And being questioned by the Abbot, 
whether he was not conscious of any secret sin, through which he 
might have been subjected for a time to the delusions of evil spirits, 
the Bub-Prior admitted with frank avowal, that he thought he might 
have deserved such penance for having judged with unfratemal rigour 
of the report of Father Philip the Bacristan. 

*• Heaven." said the penitent, "may have been willing to convince 
me, not only that he can at pleasure open a communication betwixt 
us and beings of a different, and, as we word it, supernatural class, 
but also to punish our pride of superior wisdom, or superior courage, 
or superior learning." 

It IS well said that virtue is it own reward ; and I question if duty 
was ever more completely recompensed, than by the audience whicii 
the reverend Abbot so unwiUingly yielded to the confession of the 
Sub-Prior. To find the object of nis fear shall we say. or of his envy, 
or of both, accusing himself of the very error with'wnich he had so 
tacitly charged him, was at once a corroboration'of the Abbot's judg- 
ment a soothing of his pride, and an allaying of his fears. The sense 
of triumph, however, rather increased than diminished his natural 
good-humour ; and so far was Abbot Boniface from being disposed 
to tyranise over nis Sub-Prior, in consequenoe of this discovery, that 



natural expression of his own gratified vanity, and his timid reluc- 
tance to hurt the feelings of Father Eustace. 

•* My brother," said he, ex caihedra^ **it cannot have escaped your 
fudicious observation, that we have often declined our own judgment 
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in favour of your opinion, even about those matters winch most nearly 
concerned the community. Nevertheless, grieved would we be, could 
vou tliink that we did this either because we deemed our own opinion 
less pregnant, or our wit more shallow, than that of our other brethren. 
For it was done exclusively to give our younger brethren, such as 
your much-esteemed self, my dearest brother, that courage which is 
necessary to a free deliverance of your ojginion, — ^we ofttimes setting 
apart our proper judgment, that our inferiors, and especiaUr our dear 
brother the Sub-rrior, may be comforted and encouraged m propos- 
ing valiantly his own thoughts, which our deference and humility 
may, in some sort, have produced in your mind, most reverend brother, 
that self-opinion of parts and knowledge, whicn hath led unfortunately 
to your over-estimating your own faculties, and thereby subjecting 
yourself, as is but too visible, to the japes and mockeries of Jevu 
spirits. For it is assured that Heaven always holdeth us in the least 
esteem when we deem of ourselves most highly; and also, on the 
otlier hand, it may be that we have somewhat departed from what 
became our high seat in this Abbey, in 8u£fering ourselves to be 
too much gmded, and even as it were controlled, by the voice of our 
inferior. Wherefore," continued the Lord Abbot, " in'both of ua such 
faults shall and must be amended— you hereafter presuming less upon 

{rour gifts and carnal wisdom, and I taking heea not so easily to re- 
inquish mine own opinion for that of one lower in place and in office. 
Nevertheless, we would not that we should thereby lose the high 
advantage which we have derived, and may yet derive, from your 
wise counsels, which have been so often recommended to us by our 
most reverend Primate. Wherefore, on affairs of high moment-, we 
wilj caU you to our presence in private, and listen to your opinion, 
which, if it shall agree with our own, we will deliver to the Chapter, 
as emanating directly from ourselves; thus sparing you, dearest 
brother, that seeming victory which is so apt to engender spiritual 
pride, and avoiding ourselves the temptation of fdling into that 
modest facility of opinion, whereby our office is lessened, and our 
person (were that of consequence) rendered less important in the eyes 
of the community over which we preside." 

Notwithstanding the high notions which, as a rigid Catholic, Father 
Eustace entertained of the sacrament of confession, as his Church calls 
it, there was some danger that a sense of the ridiculous might have 
stolen on him, when he neard his Superior, with such simple cunning, 
lay out a little plan for availing: himself of the Sub-Prior's wisdom 
and experience, while he should take the whole credit to himself. 
Yet his conscience immediately told him that he was riffht. 

"I should have thought more," he reflected, **of the spiritual 
Superior, and less of the mdividual. I should have spread my mantle 
over the frailties of my spiritual father, and done what I might to 
support his chai:acter, and, of course, to extend his utility among the 
brethren, as well as with others. The Abbot cannot be humbled, but 
what the communitv must be humbled in his person. Her boast is, 
that over all her cnildren, especially over those c^ed to places of 
distinction, she can diffuse those gifts which are necessary to render 
them illustrious.'* 
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Actuated by these sentiments, Father Eustace frankly assented to 
the charge which his Superior, eyen in that moment of authority, 
had rather intimated thsm made, and si^n^6<l lus humble acquies- 
cence in any mode of communicating his counsel which might be 
most agreeable to the Lord Abbot, and might best remove from him- 
self all temptation to g[lory in his own wisaom*. He then prayed the 
reverend Father to assign him such penance as miffht best suit his 
offence, intimating, at the same time, that he had a&eady fasted the 
whole day. 

"And it is that I complain o('' answered the Abbot, instead of 
giving him credit for his abstinence; "it is these very penances, 
fasts, and vigils, of which we complain ; as tending only to generate 
airs and fumes of vanity, which, ascending from the stomach into the 
head, do but pUff us up with vain-fflorr and self-opinion. It is meet 
and beseeming that novices shouldunaergo fasts and vigils; for some 
part of every community must fast, and young stomachs may best 
endure it. Besides, in them it abates wicked tiioughts, and the 
desire of worldly delights. But, reverend brother, for those to fast 
who are dead and mortified to the world, as I and thou, is work of 
supererogation, and is but the matter of spiritual pride. Wherefore, 
I enjoin thee, most reverend brother, go to the buttery, and drink 
two cups at least of good wine, eating withal a comfortable morsel, 
such as may best suit thy taste and stomach. And in respect that 
tliine opinion of thy own wisdom hath at times made thee less con- 
formable to, and companionable with, the weaker and less learned 
brethren, I enjoin thee, during the said repast, to choose for thy 
companion our reverend brother Nicolas, and without interruption 
or impatience, to listen for a stricken hour to his narration, concern- 
ing inose things which befell in the times of our venerable pre- 
decessor, Abbot Ingibam, on whose soul mav Heaven have mercy ! 
And for such holy exercises as may farther advantage your soul, and 
expiate the faults whereof vou have contritely and humbly avowed 
yourself guilty, we will ponaer upon that matter, and announce our 
will unto you the next morning." 

It was remarkable, that after this memorable evening, the feelings 
of the worthy Abbot towards his adviser were much more kindly and 
friendly than when he deemed the Sub-Prior the impeccable and in- 
fallible person, in whose garment of virtue and wisdom no flaw was 
to be discerned. It seemed as if this avowal of his own imperfec- 
tions had recommended Father Eustace to the friendship of the 
Superior, although at the same time this increase of benevolence was 
attended with some circumstances, which, to a man of the Sub- 
Prior's natural elevation of mind and temper, were more grievous 
than even undergoing the legends of the dull and verbose Father* 
Nicolas. For instance, the Abbot seldom mentioned him to the other 
monks, without designing him our beloved Brother Eustace, poor 
man! — and now and then he used to warn the younger brethren 
against the snares of vain-glory and spiritual pride, which Satan sets 
for the more rigidly righteous, with such looks and demonstrations 
as did all but expressly designate the Sub-Prior as one who had fal- 
len at one time under such delusions. Upon these occasions, it re- 

B 
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quired all the rotiye obedience of a monk, all the phflosophieal disd- 
^ine of the schools, and all the patience of a Unristian, to enable 
Father Eustace to endure the pompous and patronising parade of his 
honest but somewhat thick-headed Superior. He began himself to 
be desirous of leavinff the Monastery, or at least he manifestly de- 
clined to interfere with its affairs, in that marked and authoritatiTe 
manner, which he had at first practised. 



CHAPTER XL 

Ton call this education, do you not f 
Why, 'tis the forced march of a herd of buUoclu 
Before a shouting drover. The glad van 
Move on at ease, and pause a while to snatch 
A passing morsel fh)m the dewy 'greensward. 
While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation. 
Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard 
That cripples in the rear. 

OldPla^, 

Two or three yem glided on, during which the storm of the ap- 
proaching alteration in church government became each day louder 
and more perilous. Owinff to the circumstances which we haye 
intimated in the end of the last chapter, the Sub-Prior Eustace ap- 
peared to have altered considerably his habits of life. He afford- 
ed, on all extraordinary occasions, to the Abbot, whether priyately, 
or in the assembled Chapter, the support of his wisdom and expe- 
rience ; but in his ordinary habits he seemed now to live more for 
himself, and less for the community, than had been his former prac- 
tice. 

He often absented himself for whole days from the convent; and 
as the adventure of Glendearg dwelt deeply on his memory, he was 
repeatedly induced to visit that lonely tower, and to take an interest 
in the orphans who had their shelter under its roof. Besides, he felt 
a deep anxiety to know whether the volume which he had lost, when 
so strangely preserved from the lance of the murderer, had again 
found its way back to the tower of GUendearg. " It was strange," 
he thought, ''that a spirit," for such he could not help judginfi: the 
being wnose voice he had heard, '' should, on the one side, seek the 
advancement of heresy, and, on the other, interpose to B&Yfi the life 
of a zealous Catholic priest." 

But from no inquiry ^ich he made of the various inhabitants of 
• the Tower of Glendearg could he learn that the copy of the translated 
Scriptures, for which he made such diligent inquiry, had again been 
seen by any of them. 

In the meanwhile the ffood father's occasional visits were of no 
small consequence to Edward Glendinninff and to Mary Avenel. 
The former disphyed a power of apprehenmng and retaining what- 
ever was taught him, which filled Father Eustace with admiration. 
w(u» Qii^e ftQute fmd ipd^8tr}ous, alert «md f^uri^tof op^ of 
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those rare combinations of talent and industry, which are seldom 
united. 

It was the earnest desire of Father Eustace that the excellent 
qualities thus early displayed by Edward should be dedicated to the 
seryice of the Church, to which he thought the youth's own consent 
might be easily obtained, as he was of a cahn, contemplatiTe, retired 
habit, and seemed to consider knowledge as the principal object, and 
its enlargement as the greatest pleasure, in life. As to the mother, 
the Sub^Prior had little doubt that, trained as she was to view the 
monks of Saint Mary's with such profound reverence, she would be 
but too happy in an opportunity of enrolling one of her sons in its 
honoured community. But the good Father proved to be mistaken 
in both these particulars. 

When he spoke to Elspeth Glendinning of that which a mother 
best loves to hear— the proficiency and abilities of her son— she 
listened with a delighted ear. But when Father Eustace hinted at 
the duty of dedicatmg to the service of the Church, talents which 
seemed fitted to defend and adorn it, the dame endeavoured always 
to shilb the subject; and when pressed farther, enlarged on her own 
incapacity, as a lone woman, to manage the feu ; on the advantage 
which her neighbours of the township were often taking of her un- 
protected state, and on the wish she bad that Edward might fill his 
father's place, remain in the tower, and dose her eyes. 

On such occasions the Sub- Prior would answer, that even in a 
worldly point of view the welfare of lie family woidd be best con- 
sulted by one of the sons entering into the community of Saint 
Mary's, as it was not to be supposea that he would fail to afifbrd his 
fiimuy the important protection which he could then easily extend 
towards them. What could be a more pleasing prospect than to see 
him high in honour ? or what more sweet than to have the last duties 
rendered to her by a son, revered for his holiness of life and exem- 
plary manners ? Besides, he endeavoured to impress upon the dame 
that her eldest son, Halbert, whose bold temper and headstrong in- 
dulgence of a wandering humour, rendered him incapable of learning, 
was, for that reason, as well as that he was her eldest bom, fittest to 
bustle through tiie affairs of the world, and manage the little fief. 

Elspeth durst not directiy dissent from what was proposed, for fear 
of givmg displeasure, and yet she always had somethmg to say against 
it. HfAert, she said, was not like any of the neighbour Doys—be 
was taller by the head, and stronger by the half, than any boy of his 
years withm the Halidome. Butne was fit for no peaceful work that 
could be devised. If he liked a book iU, he liked a plough or a 
pattle worse. He had scoured his father's old broaasword->sus- 
pended it by a belt round his waist, and seldom stirred without it. 
He was a sweet hoy and a gentie if spoken fair, but cross him and 
he was a bom devil. " In a word," she said, bursting into tears, 
** deprive me of Edward, good father, and ye bereave my house 
of prop and pillar ; for my heart tells me that Halbert will take to 
his fatner's gates, and die his father's death." 

When the conversation came to this crisis, the good-humoured 
flftonlc was always content to drop the discussion for the time, trusting 
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some opportunity would occur of removing her i>rejudices, for such 
he thought them, against Edward's proposed destination. 

When, learing the mother, the Suo-Prior addressed himself to the 
son, animating his zeal for laiowledge, and pointing out how amply 
it might be gratified should he agree to take holy orders, he found 
the same repugnance which Dame Elspeth had exhibited. Edward 
pleaded a want of sufficient rocation to so serious a profession^his 
reluctance to leare his mother, and other objections, which the Sub- 
Prior treated as erasire. 

I plainly nercei?e," he said one day, in answer to them, " that the 
deyil has his lactors as well as Hearen, and that they are equally, or, 
alas! the former are perhaps more actire, in bespeaking for their 
master the first of the market. I trust, young man, that neither 
idleness, nor licentious pleasure, nor the We of worldly gain and 
worldly grandeur, the chief baits with which the ^eat Fisher of souls 
conceus his hook, are the causes of your declining the career to 
which I would incite yon. But above all I trust— above all I hope — 
that the vanity of superior knowledge — a sin with which those who 
have made proficiency in learning are most frequently beset — ^has not 
led you into the awful hazard of listening to the dangerous doctrines 
which are now afloat concerning religion. Better for you that you 
were as grossly ignorant as the beasts which perish, than that the 
pride of knowledgfe should induce ^ou to lend an ear to the yoice of 
the heretics." Edward Glendinnmg listened to the rebuke with a 
downcast look, and failed not, when it was concluded, earnestly to 
vindicate himself from the charge of having pushed his studies into 
any subjects which the Church inhibited ; and so tiie monk was left 
to form yarn conjectures respecting the cause of his reluctance to 
embrace the monastic state. 

«It is an old proverb, used by Chaucer, and quoted hy Elizabeth, 
that " the greatest clerks are not the vrisest men ; " and it is as true 
as if the poet had not rhymed, or the queen reasoned on it. If 
Father Eustace had not had his thoughts turned so much to the pro- 
gress of heresy, and so little to what was passing in the tower, he 
might have read, in the speaking eyes of Mary Ayenel, now a gkl of 
fourteen or fifteen, reasons which might disincline her youthful com* 
panion towards the monastic vows. I have said, that sne also was a | 
promising pupil of the good father, upon whom her innocent and 
infantine beauty had an effect of which he was himsel£ perhaps, 
unconscious. Her rank and expectations entitled her to be tau^t | 
the arts of reading and writinjg ; — and each lesson whidi the monk 
assigned her was conned over m company with Edward, and by him 
explained and re-explained, and again illustrated, until she became 
perfectly mistress oi it. ^ 

In the beginning of their studies, Halbert had been their school 
companion. But the boldness and impatience of his disposition soon 
quarreled with an occupation in which, without assiduity and unre- 
mitted attention, no process was to be expected. The Sub-Prior's I 
visits were at irregular intervals, and often weeks would intervene 
between them, in which case Halbert was sure to forget idl that had 
been prescribed for him to learn, and much which he had partly j 
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acquired before. His deficiencies on these occasions gate him pain, 
but it was not of that sort which produces amendment. 

For a time, like all who are lond of idleness, he endeavoured to 
detach the attention of his brother and Mary Avenel from their task, 
rather than to learn his own, and such dialogues as the following 
would ensue: — 

Take your bonnet, Edward, and make haste— the Laird of 
Colmslie is at the head of the glen with his hounds." 

" I care not Halbert," answered the jounffer brother ; "two brace 
of doffs may kill a deer without my bemff there to see them, and I 
must help Mary Avenel with her lesson.'" 

" Ay t you will labour at the monk's lessons till you turn monk 
yourself," answered Halbert — " Mary, will vou go with me, and I 
will show you the cushat's nest I told you of?" 

" I cannot go with you, Halbert," answered Mary, " because I must 
study this lesson — ^it will taice me long to learn it— I am sorry I am 
80 duLL for if I could get my task as fast as Edward, I shoidd like to 
go with you." 

" Should you indeed ? " said Halbert ; then I will wait for you ; 
and, what is more, I will try to get my lesson also." 

With a smile and a sifi^h he took up the primer, and be^n heavily 
to con over the task which had been assigned him. As if banished 
irom the society of the two others, he sat sad and solitary in one of 
the deep window-recesses, and after in vain struggling with the diffi- 
culties of his task, and his disinclination to learn it, he found himself 
involuntarily eng^aged in watching the movements of the other two 
students, instead of toilinfif any longer. 

The picture which Herbert looked upon was delightful in itself, 
but somehow or other it afforded very httle pleasure to him. The 
beautiful girl, with looks of simple, yet earnest anxiety, was bent on 
disentangung those intricacies which obstructed her progress to 
knowledge, and looking ever and anon to Edward for assistance, 
while, seated dose by her side, and watchful to remove every obstacle 
from her way, he seemed at once to be proud of the progress which 
his pupil made, and of the assistance which he was able to render her. 
There was a bond betwixt them, a strong and interesting tie, the 
desire of obtaining knowledge, the pride of surmounting difficulties. 

Feeling most acutely, yet ifi;norant of the nature and source of his 
own emotions, Halbert could no longer endure to look upon this 
quiet scene, but starting up, dashed his book from him, and exclaimed 
aloud, To the fiend I bequeath all books, and the dreamers that 
make them ! — I would a score of Southrons would come up the glen, 
and we should learn how littie all this muttering and scribbling is 
worth." 

Mary Avenel and his brother started, and looked at Halbert with 
surprise, while he went on with great animation, his features swelling, 
ana the tears starting into his eyes as he spoke. — " Yes, Mary---1 
wish a score of Sout&ons came up the glen this very day ; and you 
should see one good hand, and one gooa sword, do more to protect 
you, than all the books that were ever opened, and all the pens that 
ever grew on a goose's wing." 
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Mary looked a little Burprised and a little' fHghtened at bis Tehe* 
mence, but instantly replied affectionately, "Ton are vexed, Halbert, 
because you do not get your lesson so fast as Edward can ; and so am 
I, for I am as stupid as you--But come, and Edward shall sit betwixt 
us and teach us/' 

"He shall not teach me,", said Halbert, in the same angry mood; 
« I nerer can teach him to do anything that is honourable and manly, 

and he shall not teach me any of his monkish tricks I hate the 

monks, with their drawling nasal tone like so many frogs, and their 
long black petticoats like so many women, and their reverences, 
and their lordships, and their lazy vassals, that do nothing but peddle 
in the mire with plough and harrow from Tule to Midiaelmas. I 
will call none lord, but him who wears a sword to make his title 
good ; and I will call none man, but he that can bear himself manlike 
and masterful/' 

"For Heaven's sake, peace, brother I" said Edward; **if such 
words were taken up ana reported out of the house, they wotdd be 
our mother's ruin." 

" Report them yourself then, and they will be your making, and 
nobody s marring save mine own. Say that Hatoert Glendmning 
will never be vassal to an old man with a cowl and shaven crown, 
while there are twenty barons who wear casque and plume that lack 
bold followers. Let them grant you these wretched acres, and much 
meal may they bear you to make your brochan" He left the room 
hastily, but instantly returned, and continued to speak with the same 
tone of quick and irritated feelinff. " And you need not think so 
much, neither of you, and especial^ you. Edward, need not think so 
much of your parchment book there, ana your cunning in reading it. 
By my fiath, I will soon learn to read as well as you; and — ^for I 
know a better teacher than your ^^rim old monk, and a better book 
than his printed breviary ; and since you like scholarcrafb so well, 
Mary Avenel, you shall see whether Edward or I have most of it.** 
He left the apartment, and came not &?ain. 

" What can be the matter with him ?^ said Mary, following Halbert 
with her eyes from the window, as with hasty and unequal steps he 
ran up the wild glen—** Where can your brother be gomg, Edward? 
—what book ?— what teacher dlbes he talk of?" ' 

**It avails not guessing," said Edward. ** Halbert is angry, he 
knows not why, and speaks of he knows not what ; let us go again 
to our lessons, and he will come home when he has tired himself with 
scrambling among the crags as usual." 

But Mary's anxiety on account of Halbert seemed more deeply 
rooted. _ She declmed prosecuting the task in which they had been 
so pleasingly engaged, under the excuse of a headach ; nor could 
Edward prevail upon her to resume it again that morning. 

Meanwhile Halbert, his head unbonneted, his features swelled with 
jealous anger, and the tear still in his eye, sped up the wild and upper 
extremity of the little valley of Glendearg with the speed of a roe- 
buck, choosing, as if in desperate defiance of the difficulties of the 
way, the wildest and most dangerous paths, and voluntarily exposing 
himself a hundred times to dangers which he might have escaped by 
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tnmin^^ ft little aside from them. It seemed as if he wished his 
course to be as straight as that of the arrow to its mark. 

He arrived at length in a narrow and secluded cleuch, or deep 
rayine, which ran down into the valley, and contributed a scantj 
rivulet to the supply of the brook with which Glendearg is watered. 
Up this he sped with the same precipitate haste whidi nad marked 
his departure from the tower, nor did ne pause and look around until 
he had reached the fountain from which the rivulet had its rise. 

Here Halbert stopt short, and cast a gloomy, and almost a fright- 
ened glance around him. A huge rock rose in front, from a deft of 
which ^ew a wild holly-tree, whose dark green branches rustled over 
the sprmff which arose beneath. The baSks on either hand rose so 
high, andapproached each other so closely, that it was only when the 
sun was at its meridian height, and during the summer solstice, that 
its rays could reach the bottom of the chasm in which he stood. 
But it was now summer, and the hour was noon, so that the unwonted 
reflection of the sun was dancing in the pellucid fountain. 

"It is the season and the hour," said Halbert to himself; ''and 

now I ^I might soon become wiser than Edward with all his pains! 

Mary should see whether he alone is fit to be consulted, and to sit by 
her side^ and hang over her as she reads, and point out every word 
and every letter. And she loves me better than him— I am sure she 
does— for she comes of noble blood, and scorns sloth and cowardice. 
— And do I myself not stand here slothful and cowardly as any priest 
of them all ?— Why should I fear to call upon this form— this shape ? 
—Already have I endured the vision, and why not again?— What can 
it do to me, who am a man of lith and limb, and have by mv side my 
father's sword ? Does my heart beat— do my hairs bristle, at the 
thought of calling up a pamted shadow, and how should I face a band 
of Southrons tn^flesh and blood ? By the soul of the first Glendmning, 
I will make proof of the charm I " 

He cast the leathern brogue or buskin from his right foot, planted 
himself in a firm posture, imsheathed his sword, and first looking 
around to collect his resolution, he bowed three times deliberately 
towards the holly-tree, and as often to the little foimtain, repeating 
at the same time, with a determined voice, the following rhyme : — 

** Thrice to the holly brake- 
Thrice to the well 
I bid thee awake, 
White Maid of Avenell 

Koon gleams on the Lako— 

Noon glows on the Fell- 
Wake thee^ O wake, 

White Maid of Arenel 1 " 

These lines were hardly uttered, when there stood the figure of a 
female clothed in white, within three steps of Halbert Glendinning. 

** I guen 'twas frightful there to M« 
A hidy flOhly clad as she— 
Beautifal exoeedingly." > 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Thare's aomething in that aaeient auperatition. 

Which, erring as it in, our ftakcy loves. 

The spring that, with its thousand crj^tal bubbles. 

Bursts firoin the bosom of some desert rock 

In secret solitude, may well be deem'd 

The haunt of something purer, more refined. 

And mightier than ourseiyes. 

Old Play. 

YouNa Halbert Glendinningr had scarcely pronounced the mysti- 
cal rhymes, than, as we have mentioned in the conclusion of the last 
chapter, an appearance, as of a beautiful female, dressed in white, 
stood within two yards of him. His terror for the moment overcame 
\m natural courage, as well as the strong resolution which he had 
formed, that the figure which he had now twice seen should not a 
third time daunt him. But it would seem there is something thril- 
luig: and abhorrent to flesh and bloody in the consciousness tbat we 
stand in presence of a being* in form like to ourseiyes, but so diffe- 
rent in faculties and nature, that we can neither understand its 
purposes nor calculate its means of pursuing them. 

HaJbert stood silent and gasped for breath, his hairs erecting 
themselves on his head — his mouth o^en — ^his eyes fixed, and, as the 
sole remaining sign of his late determined purpose, his sword pointed 
towards the apparition. At len^h, with a voice of ineffable sweet- 
ness, the White Lady, for by tnat name we shall distinguish this 
being, sung, or rather chanted, the following lines : — 

* ' Tonth of the dark eye, wherefore didst thou call me ? 
Wherefore art thou here, if terrors can appal thee ? 
He that seeks to deal with us must know nor fear nor failing ! 
To coward and churl our speech is dark, our gifts are uuav^ing. 
The breeze that brought me hither now, must sweep Egyptian ground. 
The fleecy cloud on which I ride for Araby is bound ; 
The fleecy cloud is drifting by, the breeze sighs for my stay. 
For I must sail a thousand miles before the close of day." 

The astonishment of Halbert began once more to give way to his 
resolution, and he gained voice enough to say, though with a falter- 
ing accent, "In the name of God, what art thou?" The answer 
was in melody of a different tone and measure : — 

'* What I am I must not show— 
What I am thou couldst not know — 
Something betwixt heaven and heU— 
Something that neither stood nor ftU— 
Somethhig that through thy wit or will 
Bfav work thee good— may work thee ilL 
Neither substance quite, nor shadow, 
Haunting lonely moor and meadow, 
Dancing by the haunted spring, 
Riding on the whirlwind's wing j 
Aping in fimtMtic fiubion 
Bv«7 duuift of htiiDtti piMtoii, 
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While o'er our froasen minds they MM, 
Like shadows from the mirror'd gum. 
Wayward, fickle is our mood. 
Hovering betirizt bad and good, 
Happier than brief-dated man, 
Li-ring twenty times bis span ; 
Far less happy, for we have 
Help nor hope beyond the grave ! 
Man awakes to joy or sorrow ; 
Ours the deep tnat knows no morrow. 
This is all that I can show— 
This is all that thou mayest know. 

The White Lady paused, and appeared to await an answer ; hat 
as Halbert hesitated how to frame his speech^ the Tisipn seemed 
gradually to fade, and become more and more incorporeal. Justly 
guessing this to be a symptom of her disappearance, Halbert com- 
pelled hmiself to say, — *^Lady, when I saw you in the glen, and when 
you brought back tne black book of Mary of Avenel, thou didst say 
I should one day learn to read it.'' 

The White Lady replied 

" Ay ! and I taught thee the word and the spell. 
To waken me here by the Fairies' Well. 
But thou hast loved the heron and hawk, 
More than to seek my haunted walk ; 
And thou hast loved the lance and the sword, 
More than good text and holy word ; 
And thou luist loved the deer to track. 
More than the lines and the letters black ; 
And thou art a ranger of moss and of wood. 
And scomest the nurture of gentle blood." 

" I will do so no longer, fair maiden," said Halbert ; " I desire to 
learn ; and thou didst promise me, that when I did so desire, thou 
wouldst be my helper ; 1 am no lonj^er afraid of thy presence, and I 
am no longer regardless of instruction." As he uttered these words, 
the figure of the White Maiden grew gradually as distinct as it had 
been at first; and what had weU-niffh faded into an ill-defined 
and colourless shadow, again assumed an appearance at least of 
corporeal consistency, although the hues were less vivid, and the out- 
line of the figure less distinct and defined — so at least it seemed to 
Halbert — ^than those of an ordinary inhabitant of the earth. " Wilt 
thou grant my request," he said. " fair Lady, and give to my keep- 
inffthe holy book which Mary or Avenel has so often wept for ? " 

The White Lady replied: — 

" Thy craven fear my truth accused, 
Thine idlehood my trust abused ; 
He that draws to harbour late, 
Must deep without* or burst the gate. 
There is a star for thee which burn'd. 
Its influence wanes, its course is tum'd ; 
Valour and constancy alone 
Can bring thee back the chance that's flown." 

" If I have been a loiterer, Lady," answered young Glendinning, 
"thou shalt now find me willing to press forward with double speed. 
Other thoughts have filled mymindi other thoughts have engaged 
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my heart, within a brief period —and by Heaven, other occupations 
shall henceforward fill up my time. 1 have lived in this oay the 
space of years — came hither a bov— •! will return a man — a man, 
such as may converse not only with Lis own kind, but with whatever 
God permits to be visible to hiuL I will learn the contents of that 
mysterious volume— I will learn why the Ladv of Avenel loved it- 
why the priests feared, and would have stolen it— why thou didst 
twice recover it from their hands.-— What mystery is wrapt in it ?— 
Speak, I conjure thee!" The lady assumed an air peculiarly sad 
and solemn, as drooping her head, and folding her arms on her 
bosom, she replied 

■* Within that awM yolume lies 
The mystery of mysteries t 
Happiest they of human raod, 
To whom God has gi-anted grace 
To read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 
To lift the latch, and force the way ; 
And better had they ne'er been bom. 
Who read to doubt, or read to scorn." 

" Give me the volume, Lady," said young Glendinning. ** They 
call me idle— they call me dull->in this pursuit myindust^ shall not 
fail, nor, with God's blessing, shall my understanding. Give me tJie 
volume." The apparition again rephed : — 

" Many a fkthom dark and deep 
I have laid the book to sleep ; 
Ethereal fires around it glowing^ 
Ethereal music erer flowing— 
The sacred pledge of Heavti 
All things revere, 
Each in his sphere. 
Save man for whom 'twai giv'n : 
Lend thy hand, and thou shalt spy 
Things ne'er seen by mortal eye.* 

Halbert Glendinning boldly reached his hand to the White Lady. 
" Fearest thou to go with me ? " she said, as his hand trembled at 
the soft and cold touch of her own— 

" Fearest thou to go with me? 
SUU it is free to thee 

A peasant to dwell; 
Thou mayst drire the dull steer. 
And chase the king's deer. 
But nerer more come near 

This haunted well." 

"If what thou sayest be true," said the undaunted boy, "my 
destinies are higher than thine own. There shall be neither well 
nor wood which I dare not visit. No fear of aught, natural or 
supernatural, shall bar my path through my native valley.'* 

He had scarce uttered the words, when they both descended 
through the earth with a rapidity which took away Halbert's breath 
and every other sensation, saying that of hemg hurried on with Ihe 
utmost yelocity. At length they stopped wiw a shoc^ so sudden, 
that the mortal joumeyer through this unknown space must have 
been thrown down wim violence had he not been upheld by his 
supernatural companion. 
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It was more than a minute, ere, lookini^ around him. he behead a 
^tto. or natural carem, composed of the most splendid spars and 
crystaLs^ which returned in a thousand prismatic hues the h^ht of a 
brilliant flame that glowed on an altar of alabaster. This altar, with 
its fire, formed the central point of the grotto, which was of a round 
form, and very hi^h in the roof, resembling in some respects the 
dome of a cathedrid. Corresponding to the four points of the com- 
pass, there went off four long galleries, or arcades, constructed of the 
same brilliant materials with the dome itself, and the termination of 
which was lost in darkness. 

No human imagination can conceive, or words suffice to describe, 
the glorious radiance, which, shot fiercely forth by the flame, was 
returned from so many hundred thousand points of reflection, afforded 
by the sparry pillars and their numerous ansnilar crystals. The fire 
itself did not remam steady and unmoyed,l)ut rose and fell, some- 
times ascending in a brilliant pyramid of condensed flame half way 
up the lofty expanse, and again fading into a softer and more rosy 
hue, and hovering, as it were, on the surface of the altar to collect its 
strengiih for another powerful exertion. There was no visible fuel 
by wmch it was fed, nor did it emit either smoke or vapour of any 
kmd. 

Whait was of all the most remarkable, the black volume so often 
mentioned lay not only unconsumed, but untouched in the slightest 
degree, amid this intensity of fire, which, while it seemed to be of 
force sufi&dent to melt adamant, had no effect whatever on the sacred 
book thus subjected to its utmost influence. 

The YSThite Lady, having paused long enough to let young Glen- 
dinning take a complete survey of what was arotmd him, now said in 
her usual chant, 

"Here lies the volume thou boldly hast sought ; 
Touch it, and take it,— *twill dearly be bought I " 

Familiarised in some degree with marvels, and desperately desir- 
ous of ahowiuff the courage he had boasted^ Halbert pliu^ed his 
hand, without nesitation, into the flame, trusting to the rapidity of 
the motion, to snatch out the volume before the fire could great^ 
affect him. But he was much disappointed. The flame instantly 
caught upon his sleeve, and though he withdrew his hand immediately, 
yet his arm was so dreadfully scorched, that he had weU-nigh 
screamed with pain. He suppressed the natural expression of 
anguish, however, and only intimated the a^ny which he felt by a 
contortion and a muttered groan. The White Lady passed her cold 
hand over his arm, and, ere she had finished the following metrical 
chant, his pain had enturely gone, and no mark of the scorching was 
visiMe 

<* Bash thy deed 

Mortal weed 
To immortal flames applying ; 
Basher trust 
( Has thing of du8t» 
On his own weak worth relying : 
Strip thee of such fences rain, 
Strip, and prove thy luck again." 
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Obedient to what he understood to be the meaning of his conduc- 
tress, Halbert bared his arm to the shoulder, throwing^ down the 
remains of his sleeve, which no sooner touched the floor on which he 
stood than it collected itself together, shrivelled itself up, and was 
without an^ visible fire reduced to light tinder, which a sudden breath 
of wind dispersed into empty space. The White Lady, observing 
the surprise of the youth, immediately repeated— 

" Mortal warp and mortal woof. 
Cannot brook this charmed roof; 
All that mortal art hath wrought, 
In our cell returns to nought. 
The molten gold returns to day, 
The polish'd diamond melts away : 
All is alter'd, all is flown, 
Nought stands fast but truth alone. 
Not for that thy quest give o'er : 
Courage ! prove thy chance once more." 

Imboldened by her words, Halbert Glendinning made a second 
effort, and, plunging his bare arm into the flame, took out the sacred 
volume without feeing either heat or inconvenience of any kind. 
Astonished, and almost terrified at his own success, he beheld the 
flame collect itself, and shoot up into one lone and final stream, which 
seemed as if it would ascend to the very roof of the cavern, and then, 
sinking as suddenly, became totally extinguished. The deepest 
darkness ensued ; but Halbert had no time to consider his situation, i 
for the White Lady had alreadv caught his hand, and they ascended I 
to upper air with the same velocity with which they had sunk into 
the earth. 

They stood by the fountain in the Oorri-nan-shian when thev 
emerged from the bowels of the earth ; but on casting a bewildered 
glance around him, the youth was surprised to observe, that the 
snadows had fallen far to the east, and that the day was weil-nigh 
spent. He ffazed on his conductress for explanation, but her figure 
began to fade before his eyes— her cheeks greyr paler, her features 
less distinct, her form became shadowy, and blended itself with the 
mist which was ascending the hollow ravine. What had late the 
symmetry of form and the delicate vet dear hues of feminine beauty, I 
now resembled the flitting and pale ghost of some maiden who has 
died for love, as it is seen mdistincUy and by moonlight, by her per- 
jured lover. 

Stay, spirit ! " said the youth, imboldened by his success in the ' 
subterranean dome, thy kmdness must not leave me, as one en- 
cumbered with a weapon he knows not how to wield. Thou must 
teach me the art to read, and to understand this volume; else what j 
avails it me that I possess it?" 

But the figure ot the White Lady still waned before his eye, until 
it became an outline as pale and indistinct as that of the moon, when i 
the winter morning is far advanced, and ere she had ended the 
following chanty she was entirely invisible : — 

" Alas I alas 1 
Not OUTS the graoe 
These holy Gharaoten to tnco i 
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Idle forms of painted air. 

Not to ua is friren to share 
The boon bestow'd on Adam's race I 

With patience bide, 

Heaven will provide 
The fitting time, the fitting gnido.** 

The form was already gone, and now the voice itself had melted 
away in melancholy cadence, softening', as if the Being who spoke 
had been slowly wafted from the spot where she had commenced 
her melody. 

It was at this moment that Halbert felt the extremity of the terror 
which he had hitherto so manfully suppressed. The very necessity 
of exertion had given him spirit to make it, and the presence of the 
mysterious Being, while it was a subject of fear in itself, had never- 
theless given him the sense of protection beinjg near to mm. It was 
when he could reflect with composure on what had passed, tliat a 
cold tremor shot across his limbs, his hair bristled, and he was afraid 
to look around, lest he should find at lus elbow something more 
frightful than tiie first vision. A breeze arising suddenly realised 
the beautifd and wild idea of the most imaginative of our modern 
bards ^ — 

« It fiinn'd his cheek, it raised his hair, 
Like a meadow gale in spring ; 
It mingled strangely with his feara. 
Yet it felt like a welcoming." 

The youth stood silent and astonished for a few minutes. It seemed 
to him that the extraordinary Being he had seen, half his terror, half 
his protectress^ was still hovering on the gale which swept past him, 
and that she might again make herself sensible to his organs of sight. 

Speak 1 " he said, wildly tossing his arms, ''speak yet afain— be 
once more present, lovely vision ! — ^thrice have I now seen tnee, yet 
the idea of thy invisible presence, around or beside me, makes m v 
heart beat faster than if the earth yawned and gave up a demon.^' 
But neither sound nor appearance indicated the presence of the 
White Lady, and nothing preternatural beyond what he had idready 
witnessed, was a^ain audible or visible. Halbert, in the meanwhile, 
W the veiT exertion of again inviting the presence of this mysterious 
Being, had recovered lus natural audacity. He looked around once 
more, and resumed his solitary path down the valley into whose re- 
cesses he had penetrated. 

Nothing could be more strongly contrasted than the storm of pas- 
sion with which he had boimded over stock and crag, in order to 
plunge himself into the Gorri-nan-Shian, and the sohired mood in 
which he now returned homeward, industriously seeking out the most 
practicable path, not from a wish to avoid danger, but that he might 
not by personal toil distract his attention, deeply fixed on the extra- 
ordinary scene which he had witnessed. In the former case, he had 
sought by hazard and bodily exertion to indulge at once the fiery 
excitation of passion, and to banish the cause of the excitement f^om 

> Coleridge. 
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his recollection ; while now he stadiously avoided all interruption to 
his contemplatire walk, lest the difficnlty of the way should interfere 
with, or disturb, his own deep reflections. Thus slowly pacing forth 
his course, with the air of a pilgrim rather than of a aeer-Eunter, 
Halbert about the dose of the evening regained his paternal tower. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

Tfao miller was of nutnly make, 

To meet him was na mows ; 
There durst na ten come him to take, 

Sae noited be their pows. 

Christ's Kirk on the Green. 

It was after sunset, as we have alreav stated, when Halbert Glen- 
dinning returned to the abode of his father. The hour of dinner was 
at noon, and that of supper about an hour after sunset at this period 
of the year. The former had passed without Halbert's appearing; 
but this was no uncommon circumstance, for the chase, or any other 
pastime which occurred, made Halbert a frequent nefflecter of hours ; 
and liis mother, though angry and disappointed when she saw him 
not at table, was too much accustomed to his occasional absence, and 
knew so little how to teach him more regularity, that a testy obser- 
vation was almost all the censure with which such omissions were 
visited. 

On the present occasion, however, the wrath of good Damo Elspeth 
soared higher than usual It was not merelv on account of Uie 
special tup's-head and trotters, the haggis ana the side of mutton, 
with which her table was set forth, but also because of the amral of 
no less a person than Hob Miller, as he was universally termed, 
though the man's name was Happer. 

The object of the Miller's visit to the Tower of Glendear^ was 
like the purpose of those embassies which potentates send to each 
other's courts, partly ostensible, partly pohtic. In outward show, 
Hobb came to visit his friends ot the Halidome, and share tiie fes- 
tivity common among country folk, after the barn-yard has been 
filled, and to renew old intimacies by new conviviality. But in very 
truth he also came to have an eye upon the contents of each st-ack, 
and to obtain such information respecting the extent of the crop 
reaped and gathered in by each feuar, as mi^t prevent the possibility 
of abstracted multures. 

All the world knows that the cultivators of each barony or regality, 
temporal or spiritual, in Scotland, are obliged to bring their com to 
be grinded at the mill of the territory, for whidh they pay a heavy 
charge, called the intoum mtUtures, I could speak to the tnirlag'e of 
invecta et Ulata too, but let that pass. I have said enough to intimate 
that I talk not without book. Those of the Sucken, or enthralled 
ground, were liable in penalties, if, deviating from this thirlage (or 
thraldom), they carried th^ir grain to another mill, Now such 
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another milL erected on the lands of a lay-baroiL lay within a 
temptin|f and conyenient distance of Glendear^r ; and the AGller was 
BO obligin^r, and his charges so moderate, that it required Hob Miller's 
Qtmost yiguance to prevent evasions of his right of monopoly. 

The most effectual means he could devise was this show of good 
fellowship and neighbourly friendship^under colour of whi<£ he 
made his annual cruise through the raronwnumbered every com- 
gtacky and computed its contents by the boll* so that he could give a 
Bhrewd hint afterwards whether or not the grist came to the right 

mill. 

Dame Elspeth, like her compeers, was obliged to take these' domi<- 
ciliary visits m the sense of politeness ; but in her case they had not 
occurred since her husbancPs death, probably because the Tower of 
Glendearg was distant, and there was out a trifling ouanti^ of arable 
or infield land, attached to it. This year tibere h^l oeen, upon some 
speculation of old Martin's, several boUs sown in the out-field, which, 
the season being fine, had ripened remarkably welL Perhaps this 
circumstance occasioned the honest Miller's including Qlendearg, on 
this oceauon, in his annual round. 

Dame Ql^dinning received with pleasure a visit which she used 
formerly only to endure with patience ; and she had changed her 
view of the matter chiefly, if not entirely, because Hob had brought 
with him his daughter Mysie, of whose features she could give so 
Blight an account, but whose dress she had described so accurately 
to the Sub-Prior. 

Hitherto this girl had been an object of very trifling consideration 
in the eyes of the good widow ; but the Sub-Prior's particular and 
somewhat mysterious inquiries had set her brams to work on the 
subject of Mysie of the Mill ; and she had here asked a broad ques* 
lion, and there she had thrown out an innuendo, and there again she 
lad graduallv led on to a conversation on the subiect of poor Mysie. 
Ind from all inquiries and investigations she had collected that 
Vf jde was a dark-eyed laughter-loving wench, with cherry-cheeks, and 
I skin as white as her rather's finest bolted flour, out of which was 
oade the Abbot's own wastel-bread. For her temper, she sung and 
aughed from morning to night; and for her fortune, a material 
article, besides that which the Miller might have amassed by means 
f his proverbial golden thumb, Mysie^as to inherit a ^ood hand- 
ome lump of hmd, with a prospect of the mill and mul-acres de- 
cending to her husband on an easy lease, if a fair word were spoken 
1 season to the Abbot, and to the Prior, and to the Sub-Prior, and 
} the Sacristan, and so forth. 

By turning and again tuminff these advantages over in her own 
lind, Elspeth at length came to be of opinion, that the only way to 
ive her son Halbert n'om a life of spur, spear, and snafle,'' as tney 
a.lled that of the Border riders, from the dint of a cloth-yard shafL 
r the loop of an inch-cord, was, that he should marry and settle, and 
lat Mysie Happer should be his destmed bride. 

As ii to her wish. Hob Miller arrived on his strong-built mare, 
earing on a pillion behind him the lovely Mysie, with cheeks like a 
eony-rose (ii Dam^ Olwdinning hfl4 ov^r s^en one), spirits »1} 
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afloat with rustic coquetry, and a profusion of hair as black as ebony. 
The beau-idSal wlucn Dame Glendinning had been bodying forth m 
her imagination became unexpectedly realised in the buxom form of 
Mysie Hamper, whom, in the course of half an hour, she settled upon 
as the maiden who was to fix the restless and untutored Haibert. 
True, MysiCi as the dame soon saw, was like to love dancing round a 
may-pole as well as managing a domestic establishment, and Halbert 
was like to break more neads than he would grmd stacks of com. 
But then a miller should always be of manly make, and has been de- 
scribed so since the days of Chaucer and James I.^ Indeed, to be 
able to outdo and bully the whole Sucken (once more we use this 
barbarous phrase), in all athletic exercises, was one way to render 
easy the collection of dues which men would have disputed with a 
less formidable champion. Then, as to the deficiencies of the miller's 
wife, the dame was of opinion that they might be supplied by the 
activity of the miller's mother. " I will keep house for the young 
folk myself, for the tower is grown yery lonely," thought Dame 
Glendinning, ^ and to live near the kirk will be mair comfortable in 
my auld age— and then Edward may a^ee with his brother about 
the feu, more especially as he is a favourite with the Sub-Prior, and 
then he may live in the auld tower, like his worthy father before him 
— and wha kens but Mary Avenel, high-blood as she is, may e'en 
draw in her stool to the chimney-nook, and sit down here for good 
and a' ?— It's true she has no tocher, but the like of her for beauty 
and sense ne'er crossed my een; and I have kend every wench in the 
Halidome of St Mary's — ay, and their mothers that bore them— ay, 
she is a sweet and a lovely creature as ever tied snood over brown 
hair— ay, and then, though her uncle keeps her out of her ain for 
the present time, yet it is to be thought the grev-goose shaft will 
find a hole in his coat of proof, as, God nelp us 1 it nas done in many 
a better man's — And, moreover, if they should stand on their pe- 
digree and gentle race, Edward might say to them, that is, to her 
gentle kith and kin, 'whilk o' ye was her best friend when she 
came down the glen to Glendearg in a misty evening, on a beast 
mair like a cuddie than aught else?'— And if they tax him with 
churl's blood, Edward -might say, that, forby the old proverb, how 

" Gentle deed 
Makes s^ntle bleid ; " 

yet moreover, there comes no churl's blood from Glendinning or 

ferydone ; for, says Edward " 

The hoarse voice of the Miller at this moment recalled the dame 

1 The verse we have chosen for a motto, is from a poem imputed to James I. of 
Scotland. As for the Miller who fi^ires among the Canterhury pilgrims, besides 
his sword and buckler, he boasted other attributes, all of which, but espocLolly the 
last, show that he relied more on the strength of the outside than that of the iu* 
side of his skull. 

" The miller vaa a atout carl for the non«s, 
Full big h« was of brawn, and «ke of bones ; 
That proved well, for whereaoe'r he cam ; 
At wrestling he wold bear away the ram ; 
He was short ahoulder'd. broad, a thick gnar j 
There n'aj no door that he n'old heave of bar, 
OrbrmkUatanmniof withhl3h«wl,"tei , 
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from her rerene, and compelled her to remember that if she meant 
to realise her airy castle, she must begfin by laving^ the foundation in 
civility to her guest and his daughter, whom sne was at that moment 
most strangely neglecting, though her whole plan turned on con- 
ciliating their favour and good opinion, and that, in fact, while 
arranging matters for so intimate a union with her company, she 
was suffering them to sit unnoticed, and in their ridin? gear, as if 
about to resume their journey. ^ And so I say, dame, concluded 
the Miller (for she had not marked the beginning of his speech^, 
" an ye be so busied with your housekep, or auffht else, why, Mysie 
and r will trot our way down the ghn again to Jdmnie Broimouth^ 
who pressed us right kindly to bide with him." 

Starting at once from her dream of marriages and intermarriages, 
mills, miU-landfl, and baronies, Dame Elspeth felt for a moment 
like the milkmaid in the fable, when she overset the pitcher, on the 
contents of which so many golden dreams were founded. But the 
foundation of Dame Glendinning's hopes was only tottering, not 
overihrown, and she hastened to restore its equilibrium. Instead of 
attempting to account for her absence of mind and want of attention 
to her guests, which she might have found something difficult, she 
assumed the offensive, like an able general when he fin& it necessaiy, 
by a bold attack, to disguise his weakness. 

A loud exclamation sne made, and a passionate complaint she set 
up against the unkindness of her old friend, who could for an instant 
doubt the heartiness of her welcome to him and to his hopeful 
daughter ; and th^n to think of his g'oing back to John Broxmouth's, 
when the auld tower stood where it did, and had room in it for a 
friend or two in the worst of times — and he too a neighbour that his 
umquhile gomp Simon, blessed be his cast, used to think the best 
friend he nad in the Halidome! And on she went, urging her 
complaint with so much seriousness, that she had well-nigh imposed 
on herself as well as upon Hob Miller, who had no mind to take any 
thing: ^ dudgeon ; and as it suited his plans to pass the night at 
Glendearff, would have been equally contented to do so even had his 
reception oeen less vehemently liospitable. 

To fiU Elspeth's expostulations on the unkindness of his proposal 
to le&ve her dwelling, he answered composedly, "Nay, dame, what 
could '1 tell ? ye might have had other grist to ffinnd, for ye looked 
as if ye scarce saw us — or what know I ? ye might bear in mind the 
words Martin and I had about the last barley ye sawed— for I ken 
dry multures ^ will sometimes stick in the throat. A man seeks but 
his awn, and yet folk shall hold him for both miller and miller's man, 
tliat is miller and knave,' all the country over." 

Alas, that you will say so, neighbour Hob," said Dame Elspethi 

» Tyty TOultures were a fine, or compensation in money, for not grinding at the 
mill of the thirl. It waa^ and is, accounted a vexations exaction. 

3( Tbe under miller, is, in the language of thirlage, called the knave, which, in- 
deed, signified originally his lad (JTwofcrf— German), but by degrees canio to be 
taken in a worse sense. In the old translations of the Bible, Paul is made to term 
himaelf the kuave of our Saviour. The allowance of meal taken by tiie miller's 
serrant was called knave-ship. 
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or thftt Martin ahonld hare bad any words with yaa. about the mill- 
dues i I will chide him roundly for it, I promise you, on the &ith of 
a true widow. Tou know full well that a lone woman is Bore put 
upon by her serrants.'* 

Nay, dame." said the Miller, unbuckling: the broad belt which 
mAde utAt his cloak, and senred, at the same time, to suspend by his 
aide a swinginfi^ Andrea Ferrara, ^ bear no grudge at Mardn, for I 
bear none— i tSke it on me as a thing of mine office, to maintain my 
neht of multure, lock, and goupen.^ And reason good, for, as the 
OjQ song says, 

I lire by my mOl, God blesi her, 
8b«'8 parent, child, and wife. 

The poor old slut, I am beholden to her for my living, and bound to 
stand by her, as I say to mv miU-kuayes, in right and in wrong. 
And so should every honest fellow stand by his bread-winn^. — And 
so, Mysie, ye may doff your cloak sinee our neiglibour is so kindly 

glad to see u»— why, I think, we are as blithe to see har— >not one in 
le Halidome pays their multures more duly, sequels, arria^e, and 
caiTiace, and miU-services, used and wont." 

With that the Miller hung his ample cloak without feurth^ cere- 
mony upon a huge pair of s&g's antlers, which adorned at once the 
naked walls of the tower, and served f<»: what we vulgarly call do^- 
pins. 

In the mean time Dame Elspeth assisted to disembarrass the damsel 
whom she destined for her future daughter-in-law, of her hood, 
mantle, and the rest of her ridinff gear, giving her to appear as be- 
seemed the buxom daughter of we wealthy luller, gav and goodly, 
in a white kirtle^ the seams of which w^e emlnroiderea with green 
silken lace or fhnge, entwined with some silver thi«ad. An anxious 
glance did Elspeth east upon the good-humoured face, which was 
now more fully shown to her, and was only obscured by a quantity of 
rav^ black hair, which the maid of the mill had restrained by a 
snood of green silk, embroidered with silver, corresponding^ to the 
trimmings of her kirtle. The countenance itself was exceedingly 
comely— the eyes black, large, and roguishly good-humoured — the 
mouth was small— the lips well formed, thou^g^ somewhat fuU — ^the 
teeth were pearly white— and the chin had a very seducing^ dimple 
in it. The form belonging to this joyous face was foil and round, 
and firm and fair. It might beccane coarse and masculine some 
vears hence, which is the common &ult of Scottish beauty ; but in 
Mysie's sixteenth year she had the shape of a Hebe. The anxious 
Elspeth, with all her maternal partially, could not hdp admitting 
witain herself that a better man than Halbert might go farther and 
fiure worse. She looked a little giddy, and Halbert was not nineteen ; 
still it was time he should be settled, for to that j^ovat the dame 
always returned ; and here was an exceUent opportumt^. 

1 Th* maltora wbm the regular ezaotion for grintfng tlie xneaL The Uck, aigniiy- 
lag a small quantity, and the goupen, a handftd, were additional peiquisltea de- 
manded by the miller, and submitted to or resisted by the Suekener as ciroumstanoes 
permitted. These and other petty dues were called in general the SepieU. 
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The simple cmmiiig of Dame £]speth now ATh^iniipi^ itself ia 
commendations of her fair guest, from the snood, as they say, to the 
singie-soled shoe. Mysie mtened and hlushed with pleasure fbr the 
first fiye minutes; hut ere t^ had elapsed, she hegan to view the 
old lady's complinieDts rather as subjects of mirUi than of yanity, 
and was much more disposed to laugh at than to be flattered with 
them, for Nature had mingled the ffood-humour with wMdi she had 
endowed the damsel with no smaU portion of dn^ewdness. £yen 
Hob himself began to tire of hearing his daughter's praises, and 
broke in with, Ay, ay, she is a cleyer quean enough; and were she 
fiye years older, she shall lay a loaded sack on an <wer^ with e'er a 
lass in the Haudome. But I haye been looking for your two sons, 
dame. Men say downby that Halbert's turned a wild springald, and 
that we may haye word of him from Westmoreland one mo<Milight 
night or another.'^ 

"God forlHd, my ^ood neighbour; God, in his mercy, forbid!" 
said Dame Glendinnmg earnestly ; for it was touching the yery key* 
note of her apprehensions, to hint any probability that tialbert mignt 
become one of the marauders so common in the age and coun&y. 
But, fearM of haying betrayed too mudi alarm on Qiis subject, die 
immediately added, " That tb(mgh, since the last rout at Pinkie- 
daich, she had been all of a tremble when a gun or a snear was 
named, or when men spoke of fighting; yet, thanks to God and our 
Lady, her sons were like to liye and die honest and peaceful tenants 
to the Abbey, as their father mig^t haye d<me, but for that awful 
hosting which he went forth to, with mony a braye man that neyer 
returned." 

" Ye need not tell me of it, dame," said the Miller, ^' since I was 
there myself, and made two pair of legs (and these were not mme, 
but my mare's) worth cme pair of hands. I judjgred how it would be, 
when I saw our host break ranks, with rushmg on through that 
broken ploughed field, and so as they had made a pricker ot me, I 
e'en pricked off with mysdf while the play was good." 

"Ay, ay, neighbour," said the dame, "ye were aye a wise and a 
wary man: if my Simon had had your wit, ne might naye been here 
to speak about it this day ; but he was aye cracking of his good blood 
and his high kindred, and less would not serye him than to bide , the 
bang to the last, with the earls, and knights, and squires, that had no 
wiyes to greet for them, or else had wiyes that cared not how soon 
they were widows ; but that is not for the like of us. But touching 
my son Halbert, there is no fear of him ; for if it should be his mis- 
fortune to be in the like case, he has the best pair of heels in the 
Halidome, and could run almost^as fast as your mare herself.'* 

" Is this he, neighbour ? " quoth the Miller. 

"No," replied the mother; "that is my youngest son, Edward, 
who can read and write like the Lord Abbot faimsSf, if it were not a 
sin to say so." 

"Ay,*' said the Miller: "and is that the young clerk the Bub- 
Prior ttdnks so mudi of? they say he will come far ben that lad; 

} ^ver— properly a hone of labour. 
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wha kens but he may come to be Sab-Prior himself ?— as broken a 
ship has come to land." 

'^To be a Prior, neighbour Miller,*' said Edward, "a man must 
first be a priest, and for that I judge I haye little yocation." 

"He will take to the pleugh-pettle, neighbour," said the ffood 
dame ; " and so will Halbert too, I trust. 1 wish you saw Halbert. 
— Edward, where is your brother ? " 

"Hunting, I think," replied Edward; ^at least he lefb us this 
morning to join the Laird of Oolmshe and his hounds. I haye heard 
them baying in the glen all day." 

"And if I had heard that music," said the Miller, "it would h&ye 
done my heart good, ay, and may be taken me two or three miles 
out of my road. When I was the Miller of Morebattle's knaye, I 
haye followed the hounds from Eckford to the foot of Hounam-law— 
followed them on foot. Dame Glendinninff, ay, and led the chase 
when the Laird of Gessford and his gay riaers were all thrown out 
by the mosses and gills. I brought we stag on my back to Hounani 
Cross, when the dogs had pulled him down. I think I see the old 
g^ey knight, as he sate so upright on his strong war-horse, all white 
with foam ; and ' Miller,' said he to me, 'an thou wilt turn thy back 
on the mill, and wend with me, I will make a man of thee.' But I 
chose rather to abide by dap and happer, and the better luck was 
mine ; for the proud Percy caused hang fiye of the Laird's hench- 
men at Alnwick for burning a rickle of houses some gate beyond 
Fowberry, and it might haye been my luck as well as another i 
man's." 

" All, neighbour, neighbour," said Dame Glendinning, " you were 
aye wise and wary ; but if you like hunting, I must say Halbert's the 
lad to please you. He hatn all those fair holiday-terms of hawk and 
hound as ready in his mouth as Tom with the tod's tail, that is the i 
Lord Abbot's ranger." ' 

" Ranges he not homeward at dinner-time, dame," demanded the 
Miller ; " for we call noon the dinner-hour at Kennaquhair ? " 

The widow was forced to admit, that, eyen at this important period I 
of the da}r, Halbert was frequently absent ; at wliich the Miller shook 
his head, intimating, at the same time, some allusion to the proyerb { 
of MacFarlane's geese, which " liked their play better thiui their 
meat."^ | 

That the delay of dinner might not increase the Miller's disposition i 
to prejudge Halbert, Dame Glendinnmg called hastily ou Mary I 
Aycnel to take her task of entertaining Mysie Happer, while she I 
herself rushed to the kitchen, and, entering at once into the pro- 
yince of Tibb Tacket, rummaged among trenchers and disnes, 
snatched pots from the fire, and placed pans and gridirons on it, 
accompanyinfif her own feats of personal actiyity with such a con- 
tinued list of injunctions to Tibb, that Tibb at length lost patience, 
and said, "Here was as muckle wark about mealing an aula miller, 
as if they had been to banquet the blood of Bruce.'" But this, as it 
was supposed to be spoken aside, Darae Glendimiing did not think 
it convenient to hear. 

See Note E. MacFarlam's Ckest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

i Nay, let me have the friencUi who eat my Tictuals, 

As various as my dishes.— The feast's naught, 
Where one huge plate predominates. John PlaiiiteTct, 
He shall be mighty beef, our English staple ; 
The worthy Alderman, a butter'd dumpling ; 
Ton pair of whisker'd Comets, ruffa and rees: 
Their friend the Dandy, a green goose in sippets. 
And so the board is spread at once and filled 
On the same principle— Variety. 

iirew Play. 

"And what brave lass is this?" said Hob Miller, as Mary Avenel 
entered the apartment to supply the absence of Dame £lspeth Qlen- 
dinningf. 

" The youngr Lady of Avenel, father," said the Maid of the Mill, 
dropping as low a curtsy as her rustic manners enabled her to make. 
The Muler, her father, doffed his bonnet, and made his reverence, 
not altogether so low perhaps as if the youn^ ladjr had appeared in 
the pride of rank ana riches, yet so as to give high birth the due 
homage which the Scotch for a length of time scrupulously rendered 
to it. 

Indeed, from having had her mother's example before her for so 
many years, taid from a native sense of proprietv and even of dignity, 
Mary Avenel had acouired a demeanour, whicn marked her tille to 
consideration, and effectually checked any attempt at familiarity on 
the part of those who might be her associates in her present situa- 
tion, but could not be well termed her equals. She was by nature 
mild, pensive, and contemplative, gentle in disposition, and most 
placable when accidentally offended; but still she was of a retired and 
reserved habit, and shunned to mix m ordinary sports, even when the 
rare occurrence of a fair or wake gave her an opportunity of mingling 
with, companions of her own age. K at such scenes she was seen for 
an instant, she appeared to behold them with the composed indiffer- 
ence of one to whom their gaiety was a matter of no interest, and 
who seemed only desirous to glide away from the scene as soon as 
she possibly could. 

Something also had transpired concerning her being bom on All- 
hallow Eve, and the powers with which that circumstance was sup- 
posed to invest her over the invisible world. And from all these 
particulars combined, the young men and women of the Haildome 
used to distinguish Mary among themselves by the name of the 
Spirit of Avenel, as if the fair but fragile form, the beautiful but 
rather colourless cheek, the dark blue eve, and the shady haii', had 
belongrcd rather to the immaterial than the substantial world. The 
preneral tradition of Ihe White Lady, who was supposed to wait on 
the fortunes of the family of Avenel, gave a sort of zest to this piece 
of rural wit. It gave great offence, however, to the two sons of 
Simon Glendinning ; and when the expression was in their presence 
applied to the young lady, Edward was wont to check the petulance 
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of those who used it by strength of arffument, and Halbert by 
strength of arm. In such cases Halbert liad this adrantage, that 
although he could render no aid to his brother's argument, yet when 
circumstances required it, he was sure to have that of Edward, who 
neyer indeed himself commenced a fray, bat, on the other hand, did 
not testify any reluctance to enter into combat in Halbert's behalf or 
in his rescue. 

But the zealous attachment of the two youths, being themselves, 
from the retired situation in which they dwelt, comparatiye strangers 
in the Halidome, did not serve in any degree to alter the feelings of 
the inhabitants towards the young lady, who seemed to haye dropped 
amongst them from another sphere of life. Still, howeyer, she was 
regarded with respect, if not with fondness; and the attention of the 
Sub-Prior to the family, not to mention the formidable name of 
Julian Avenel, which every new incident of thoBe tnmiiltaous times 
tended to render more famous, attached to his niece a certain im- 
portance. Thus some aspired to her acquaintance out of pride, 
while the more timid of the feuars were anxious to inculcate upon 
their children, the necessity of being respectful to the noble orphan. 
So that Mary Avenel, little loyed because little known, was regarded 
with a mysterious awe, partly derived from fear of her unde's moss- 
troopers, and i)«rtly from her own retired and distant habits, enhanced 
by the superstitious opinions of the time and country. 
' It was not without some portion of this awe, that Mysie felt herself 
left alone in company with a young person so distant m rank, and so 
different in beanng, from herself; for her worthy &ther had taken 
the first opportunity to step out unobserved, in order to mark bow 
the barn-yard was nlled, and what prospect it afforded of grist to tiie 
mffl. In youth, however, there is a sort of freemasonry, wMeb, 
without much conyersation, teaches young persons to estimate each 
other's character, and places them at ease on the shortest aeqnaint- 
anee. It is only when tai^ht deceit by the commerce of the world, 
that we learn to shroud our character from observaHon, and to 
disguise our real sentiments from those with whom we arer placed in 
commimion. 

Accordingly, the two young women were soon engaged in sndi 
objects of mterest as best became their age. They visited Mary 
Avenel's pigeons, which she nursed with the tenderness of a mother; 
they turned over her slender stores of finery, which yet contained 
some articles that excited the respect of her companion, though 
Mysie was too good-humoured to nourish envy. A golden rosary, 
and some female ornaments, marking superior rank, had been rescued 
in the moment of their utmost adversitjr, mere by Tibb Tacket's 
presence of mind than by the care of their owner, who was at that 
sad period too much sunk hi ffrief to pay any attention to such cir- 
cumstances. Thej struck Mysie with a deep impression of rener- 
ation ; for, exceptmff what the Lord Abbot and the convent might 
possess, she did not oelieve there was so much real gold in the world 
as was exhibited in these few trinkets, and Mary, howeyer sag-e and 
serious, was not above being pleased with the admiration of her 
rustic companion. 
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No&iag, indeed, could exhibit a Btronget eontrast than the 
appearance of the two ffir]s;->the ffood-hnmoored hHighter-loTimr 
countenance of the Maid of the Mill, who stood gsmg with unre- 
ptessed astonishment on whatever was in her inexperienced eye rare 
and costly, and with an humble, and at the same tone cneerfnl 
acqniesceDce in her inferiority, askinff aQ the little oueries about the 
use and yahie of the ornaments, whi& Mary Afenei, with her quiet 
composed dkpity and placidity of manner^ produced them one after 
another for the amusement of^her companion. 

As they became gradually more familiar, Mysie of the Mill was 
just renturin^ to ask, why Mary Ayenel neyer appeared at the May- 
pole, and to express her wonder when the young* lady said she d»- 
liked dancinfi*, when a trampling of horses at the gate of the tower 
interrupted tneir conyersation. 

Mysie flew to the shot-window in the fbll ardour of unrestrained 
female curiosity. ^ Saint Mary! sweet ladyl here come two weQ* 
mounted gallants ; wiU you step this way to look at them ?'* 
No," said Mary Ayenel, **you shall tell me who they are." 
WeU, if you like it better,'^ said MyBie-.*" but how shall I koffw 
them?— Stay, I do know one of them, and so do you, lady ; he is a 
blithe man, somewhat light of hand they say, but the gallants of these 
days thiok no ffreat harm of that. He is your uncle's henchman^ 
that they call Christie of the Ohnthill; and ne has not his old green 
jerkin and the rusty black-jack oyer it, but a scarlet doak, laid down 
with silver lace three inches broad, and a breast-plate you might see 
to dress your hair in, as well as in that keeking-glass in the iyory 
frame that you showed me even now. Come^ dear lady, come to the 
shot-window and see him." 

" If it be the man you mean. Mysie,'' replied the orphan of Ayenel, 
^'I shall see him soon enongn, considenng either the pleasure or 
comfort the sight will giye me.i 

** Nay, but u you wm not come to see gay Christie/' repHed the 
Maid of the Mill, her face flushed with eager curiosity, *'oome and 
tell me who the gallant is that is with him, the handsomest, the very 
loresomest young man I ever saw with sight." 

** It is my foster-brother, Halbert Glendinning," said Mary, with 
apparent indiflerence ; for she had been accustomed to call the sons 
of Elspeth her foster-brethren, and to live with them as if they had 
been brothers in earnest. 

•*Nay, by Our Lady, that it is not," said Mvsie; "I know the 
favour of both the Glendinnings well, and I think this rider be not 
of our country. He has a crimson velvet bonnet, and kmg brown 
hair falling down under it, and a beard on his unper Hp, and liis chin 
dean and dose shaved, save a small patch on the point of the chin, 
and a sky-blue ierkin, slashed and Mned with white satin, and trunk- 
hose to suit, ana no weapon but a rapier and dagger — ^Well, if I was 
a man, I would never wear weapon but the rapier 1 it is so slender 
and becoming, instead of having a cart-load of iron at myback, like 
my father's broad-sword with its great rusty basket-hilt. J>o you not 
delight in the rapier and poniard, lady ? " 

"The best sword," answered Mary, •* if I mwit needs answer a, 
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question of the sort, is that which is drawn in the best cause, and 
which is best used when it is out of the scabbard." 

But can you not guess who this stranger should be ? " said lAjm. 

" Indeed, I cannot eren attempt it; but to judge by his companioD, 
it is no matter how little he is known/' replied Mary. 

"My benison on his bonny face," said Mysie, "if he is not goinjerto 
alight here ! Now, I am as much pleased as if my father had giyen 
me the silver earrings he has promised me so often; — ^nay, you bad 
as well come to the window, for you must see him by and oy whether 
you will or not." 

w I do not know how much sooner Mary Avenel mkht haye sought the 
point of observation, if she had not been scared from it by the unre- 
strained curiosity expressed by her buxom friend; but at length the 
same feeling prevai led over her sense of dignity, and satisfied with 
having displayed all the indifference that was necessary in point of 
decorum, she no longer thought heraelf bound to restrain her curi> 
ositv. 

from the out-shot or projecting window she could perceive, that 
Christie of the Clinthill was attended on the present occasion bj a 
very gay and gallant cavalier, who, from the nobleness of his counte- 
nance and manner, his rich and handsome dress, and the showy ap- 
pearance of his horse and furniture, must, she agreed with her new 
mend, be a person of some consequence. 

Christie also seemed conscious of something, which made him call I 
out with more than his usual insolence of manner, What, ho 1 so I 
ho ! the house ! Churl peasants, will no one answer when I call? — 
Ho! Martin,— Tibb,— Dame Glendinninff 1— a murrain on you, most 
we stand keeping our horses in the coTd here, and they steamiiig^ 
with heat, when we have ridden so sharply ?" 

At len^ he was obeyed, and old Martin made his appearance. I 
**HaI" said Christie, "art thou there,^ld Truepenny? here, stable me 
these steeds, and see them well bedoed, and stretch thine old limbs 
by rubbing them down ; and see thou quit not the stable till there is 
not a turned hair on either of them." I 

Martin took the horses to the stable as commanded, but suppressed I 
not his indignation a moment after he could vent it with safety. 
"Would not any one think," he said to Jasper, an old ploughmaii, 
who, in coming to his assistance, had heard Christie's imperiooa 
injunctions, " that this loon, this Christie of the Clinthill, was laird or 
lord at least of him ? No such thinff, man ! I remember him a little 
dirty turnspit-boy in the house of Avenel, that everybody in a frostj 
morning like this warmed his fingers by kicking or cuffing: ! and now 
he is a gentleman, and swears, d — ^n liira and renounce him, as if the 
gentlemen could not so much as keep their own wickedness to tJbem- 
selves, without the like of him going to hell in their vcrv company, 
and by the same road. I have as much a mind as ever I had to mj 
dinner, to go back and tell him to sort his horse himself, since he is 
as able as I am." 

" Hout tout, man ! " answered Jasper, " keep a calm sough ; better 
to fleech a fool than fight with him." 

Martin acknowledged the trulh of the proverb, and, much corn- 
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forted therewith, betook himself to deaning the stranger's horse 
with great assiduity, remarking, it was a pleasure to handle a hand- 
some nag, and turned over the other to the charge of Jasper. Nor 
was it until Christie's commands were literally complied with, that 
he deemed it proper, after fitting ablutions, to join the party in the 
spence; not for the purpose of waiting upon them, as a mere modem 
reader might possibly expect, but that ne might have his share of 
dinner in their company. 

In the meanwhile Christie had presented liis companion to Dame 
Glendinning as Sir Piercie Shafton,a friend of his and of his master, 
come to spend three or four days with little din in the tower. The 
good dame could not conceive how she was entitled to such an hon- 
our, and would fain have pleaded her want of evenr sort of conve- 
nience to entertain a guest of that Quality. But, indeed, the visitor, 
when he cast his eves round the Dare walls, eyed the huge black 
chimney, scrutinised the meagre and broken furniture of the apart- 
ment, and beheld the embarrassment of the mistress of the family, 
intimated great reluctance to intrude upon Dame Glendinninff a 
visit, which could scarce, from all appearances, prove otherwise than 
an inconvenience to her, and a penance to himself. 

But the reluctant hostess and her guest had to do with an inexor- 
able man, who silenced all expostulation with, such was his mas- 
ter's pleasure. And, moreover," he continued, "though the Baron 
of AvenePs will must, and ought to prove law to all within ten miles 
around him, yet here, dame," he said, " is a letter from your petti- 
coated baron, the lord-priest yonder, who enjoins you, as you regard 
his pleasure, that you suTord to this ^ood knight such decent accom- 
modation as is in your power^ suffering him to live as privatelv as he 
shall desire. — ^And for you. Sir Piercie Shafton," continued Christie, 
" you will judge for yourself, whether secrecjr and safety is not more 
your object even now, than sofk beds and high cheer. And do not 
judge of the dame's goods by the semblance of her cottage ; for you 
wilTsee by the dinner she is about to spread for us, that the vassal of 
the kirk is seldom found with her basket bare." To Mary Avenel 
Christie presented the stranger, after the best fashion he could, as 
to the niece of his master the baron. 

While he thus laboured to reconcile Sir Piercie Shafton to his fate, 
the widow, having consulted her son Edward on the real import of 
the liord Abbott injunction, and having found that Christie had 
friren a true exposition, saw nothing else left for her but to make 
that fate as easy as she could to the stranger. He himself also 
seemed reconciled to his lot by some feelinff probably of strong 
necessity, and accepted with a good grace theliospitality which the 
dame offered with a very indifferent one. 

In fact, the dinner, which soon smoked before the assembled guests, 
was of that substantial kind which warrants plenty and comfort. 
I>ame Glendinning had cooked it after her best manner ; and, de- 
li or] i ted with the handsome appearance which her good cheer made 
wnen placed on the table, forgot both her plans and the vexations 
which interrupted them, in the hospitable duty of pressing her 
assembled visitors to eat and drink, watching every trencher as it 
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waxed empty, and loading it mih fresh supplies ere ihe gnesi eodid 
utter a negatire. 

In the meanwhile, the companj attentively regarded each other^s 
motions, and seemed endeayounng to form a judgment of each 
other's character. Sir Piercie Shafton condescended to speak to 
no one hut to Mary Arenel, and on her he conferred exactly the 
same familiar and compassionate, though somewhat scornful sort, of 
attention, which a pretty fellow of these days will sometimes con- 
descend to hestow on a country miss, when there is no prettkr or 
more fashionahle woman present. The manner indeed was difiTerenl^ 
for the etiquette of those times did not permit Sir Piercie Shafton 
to pick his teeth, or to yawn, or to gabble like the beggaer whose 
tongue (as he says) was cut out by the Turks, or to affect deafness 
or mindness, or any other infirmity of the organs. But thoufiph the 
embroidery of his conversation was different, the groundwork was 
the same, and the high-flown and ornate compliments with whid) 
the gallant knight of the sixteenth century interlarded his conversa- 
tion, were as much the offspring of egotism and self-conceit, as the 
jargon of the coxcombs of our own days. 

The English knight was, however, something daunted at finding 
that Mary Avenel listened with an air of indifference, and answered 
with wonderf^il brevity, to all the fine things which ought, as he eon^ 
ceived, to have dazzled her with their brifliancy, and puzzled her bv 
their obscurity. But if he was disappointed in making the desired, 
or rather the expected impression, upon her whom he addressed, Sir 
Piercie Shaftotfs discourse was marvellous in the ears of Mysie the 
Miller's daughter, and not the less so that she did not comprehend 
the meaning of a single word which he uttered. Indeed, the gallant 
knight's language was far too courtly to be understood by persons 
of much greater acuteness than Mysie's. 

It was about this period that the only rare poet of his time, the 
witty, comical, lacetiously-quick, and quietly-facetious, John Iiyily — 
he that sate at Apollo's table, and to whom Phoebus gave a wreath 
of his own bays without snatching " ^ — he, in short, who wrote that 
singularly coxcomical work, called Euphties and his Englctnd, was 
in the very zenith of his absurdity and reputation. The quaint, 
forced, and unnatural style which he introduced by his "Anatomy 
of Wi^'' had a fashion as rapid as it was momentary-^ the court 
ladies were his scholars, and to parler Euphmme^ was as necessary 
a qualification to a courtly gallant, as those of understanding how 
to use his rapier, or to dance a measure. 

It was no wonder that the Maid of the Mill was soon as effectually 
blinded by the intricacies of this erudite and courtlv style of conver- 
sation, as she had ever been by the dust of her fother's own meal- 
sacks. But there she sate with her mouth and eyes as open as the 
mill-door and the two windows, showing teeth as white as her father's 

1 Such, aud yet more extravagant, are the compUmenta paid to this author Ijy 
hifl editor Blount. ITotwitbstanding all exaggeration, Lylly was really a man of wit 
and imagination, tliongh both were deformed by tlie moBtxinnatural affectation 
•▼•r diagraced a printed page. 
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bolted' flour, and endeavouring to secure a word or two for her own 
fatiire use out of the jjearls of rhetoric which Sir Piercie Shafton 
scattered around him with such bounteous proftision. 

For the male part of the company, Edward felt ashamed of hia 
own manner and slowness of speech, when he observed the hand- 
gome youny courtier, with an ease and volubility of which he had 
no conception, run over all the commonplace topics of hiffh-flown 
g'allantry. It is true, the food sense and natural taste of young 
Glendinning soon informed him that the gallant cavalier was speak- 
ing' nonsense. But^ alas I where is the man of modest merit, and 
real talent, who has not suffered from being outshone in conversa- 
tion, and outstripped in the race of life, by men of less reserve, and 
of qualities more showy, though less substantial? and well consti- 
tuted must the mind be, that can yield up the prize without envy to 
competitors^ more unworthy than nimselt. 

Edward Glendinninghad no such philosophy. While he despised 
the jargon of the fi^ay cavalier, he envied the facility with which he 
could run on, as wen as the courtly tone and expression, and the per- 
fect ease and elegance irith which he offered all the little acts of 
politeness to which the duties of the table gave opportunity. And 
if I am to speak truth, I must own that he envied those quauties the 
more as they were all exercised in Mary Avenel's service, and, 
although only so far accepted as they could not be refused, inti- 
mated a wish on the stranger^s part to place himself in her good 
graces, as the only person in the room to whom he thought it worth 
while to recommend himself. His titlCj rank, and very handsome 
figure, together with some sparks of wit and spirit wnich flashed 
across the doud of nonsense which he uttered, rendered him, as the 
words of the old song say, **a lad for a lady's viewing;" so that 
poor Edward, with afl his real worth and acquired knowledge, in 
his home-spun doublet, blue cap, and deerskin trousers, looked like a 
clown beside the courtier, and. feeling the full inferiority, nourished 
no good-will to him by whom he was eclipsed. 

(Siristie, on the other hand, so soon as he had satisfied to the f uH 
a commodious appetite, by means of which persons of his profession 
could, like the wolf and eagle, gorge themselves with as much food 
at one meal as might serve them for several days, beganalso to feel 
himself more in the background than he Eked to be. , This worthy 
had, amongst hfe other ffood qualities, an excellent opinion of him- 
self; and, l)eing of a bold and forward disposition, had no mind 
to be thrown into the shade by any one. With an imnudent fami- 
liarity which such persona mistake for graceful ease, he broke in 
upon the knight's finest speeches with as little remorse as he would 
have driven the point of his lance through a laced doublet. 

Sir Piercie Shaffcon, a man of rank and high birth, by no means 
encouraged or endured this familiarity, and requited the intruder 
either with total neglect., or such laconic replies, as intimated a sove- 
rdgn contempt for the rude spearman, who affected to converse with 
him upon t^nns of equality. 
The Miller held his peace; for, as his usual conversation tui'ned 
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chiefly on his clapper and toll-dish, he had no mind to brag of his 
wealth in presence of Christie of the Clinthill, or to intrude his ditj- 
course on the English cavalier. 

A little specunen of the conversation may not be out of place, were 
it but to show young ladies what fine things they have lost by living 
when Euphuism is out of fashion. 

" Credit me, fairest lady," said the knight, that such is the cun- 
nmg of oiu* English courtiers of the hodierael strain, that, as they 
have infinitely refined upon the plain and rusticial discourse of our 
fathers, which, as I may say, more beseemed the mouths of countir 
roisterers in a May-game than that of courtly gallants in a gaUiard, 
80 I hold it ineffably and unutterably impossible, that those who may 
succeed us in that garden of wit and courtesy shall alter or amend it 
Venus delighted but in the language of Mercury, Bucephalus wOl 
stoop to no one but Alexander, none can sound Apollo s pipe but 
Orpneus." 

"Valiant sir," said Mary, who could scarce help laughing, "we 
have but to rejoice in the chance which hath honoured this solitude 
with a glimpse of the sun of courtesy, though it rather blinds than 
enlightens us." 

"Pretty and quaint, faurest lady," answered the Euphuist. " Ah, 
that 1 had with me my Anatomy of Wit— that all-to-be-unparalleled 
volume— that quintessence of human wit— tliat treasury of quaint in- 
vention—that exquisitely-pleasant-to-read, and inevitably-necessftry- 
to-be-remembered manual, of all that is worthy to be known — which 
indoctrines the rude in civility, the dull in intellectuality, the heavy 
in jocosity, the blunt in gentuity, the vulgar in nobility, and all of 
them in that unutterable perfection of human utterance, that elo- 
quence which no other eloquence is sufficient to praise, tliat art 
which, when we call it by its own name of Euphuism, we bestow on 
it its richest panegyric. 

" By Saint Mary," said Christie of the Clinthill, " if your worship 
had told me that you had left such stores of wealth as you talk of at 
Prudhoe Castle, Long Dickie and I would have had them off with us 
if man and horse could have carried them : but you told us of no 
treasure I wot of, save the silver tongs for turning up your mus- 
tachoes." 

The knight treated this intruder's mistake— for certamly CIuts- 
tie had no idea that all these epithets which sounded so rich and 
splendid, were lavished upon a small quarto volume-^with a stare, 
and then turning again to Mary Avenel, the only person whom he 
thought worthy to address, he proceeded in his stram of high-flown 
oratory. "Even thus," said he, "do hogs contemn the splendour of 
Oriental pearls ; even thus are the delicacies of a choice repast in 
vain offered to the long-eared grazier of the common, who tumeth 
from them to devour a thistle. Surely as idle is it to pour forth Uic 
treasures of oratory before the eyes of the ignorant, and to spread 
the dainties of the mtellectual banquet before those who are, morally 
and metaphysically speaking, no better than asses." 

** Sir Knight, since that is your quality," said Edward, " we cannot 
strive with you in loftiness of language ; but I pray you in fair cour- 
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tesy, while yoa honour my father's house with your presence, to spnro 
us such Tile comparisons." 

** Peace, good yillagio," said the knight, gracefully waving his 
hand, " I pnthee peace, kind rustic ; and you, my guide, whom I 
may scarce call honest, let me prevail upon you to imitate the laud- 
able tacitumitv of that honest yeoman, who sits as mute as a mill- 
post, and of that comely damsel, who seems as with her ears she 
drank in what she did not altogether comprehend, even as a palfrev 
listening to a lute, whereof, howsoever, he Knoweth not the jgamut. 

^ Marvellous fine words," at length said dame Glendinmng, who 
be^^an to be tu-ed of sitting so long silent, ^marvellous fine words, 
nei^bour Happer, are they not ? " 

**Brave words^very brave words— very exceeding pyet words," 
answered the Miller; ''nevertheless, to speak my mind, a lippy of 
bran were worth a hushel o' them.'* 

" I think so too, under his worship's favour," answered Christie of 
the ClinthilL *' I well remember tiiat at the race of Morham, as we 
call it, near Berwick, I took a young Southern fellow out of saddle 
with my lance, and cast him, it might be, a gad's length from his 
na^ ; and so, as he had some gold on his laced doublet,! deemed he 
might ha' the like on it in his pocket too, though that is a rule that 
does not aye hold good— So I was speaking to him of ransom, and 
out he comes with a handful of such terms as his honour there hath 
gleaned up, and craved me for mercy, as I was a true son of Mturs, 
and such like." 

And obtained no mercy at thy hand, I dare be sworn," said the 
kni^t, who deigned not to speak Euphuism excepting to the fair sex. 

"By my troggs," replied Christie, " I would have thrust my lance 
down his throat, but just then thev flung open that accursed postern 
gate, and forth pricked old Hunsaon and Henry Carey, and as many 
fellows at their neels as turned the chase northward again. So I e'en 
pricked Bayard with the spur, and went off with the rest ; for a man 
should ride when he may not wrestle, as they say in Tynedale." 

" Trust me," said the "knight, again turning to Mary Avenel, " if I 
do not pity you, lady, who, being of noble blood, are thus in a manner 
compellea to abide in the cottage of the ignorant, like the precious 
stone in the head of the toad, or Uke a precious garland on the brow 
of an ass. — But soft, what gallant have we here, whose garb savoureth 
more of the rustic than doth his demeanour, and whose looks seem 
more lofty than his habit ? even as " 

** I pray you. Sir Knight," said Mary, " to spare youi* courtly simi- 
litudes for refined ears, and ^ive me leave to name unto you my 
foster-brother, Halbert Glendinning." 

" The son of the good dame of the cottage, as I opine," answered 
the English knight ; for by some such name did my guide discri- 
minate the mistress of this mansion, which you, madam, enrich with 

Jrour presence.— And yet, touching this juvenal, he hath that about 
lim which belongeth to higher birth, for all are not black who dig 
coals " 

" Nor all white who are millers," said honest Happer, glad to get 
in a word, as they say* edgeways. 
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• Halbert, who had sustained the glance of the Engliahman with 
some impatience, and knew not what to make of his manner and 
lanffoapre, replied with some asperity, " Sir Knight, we haye in this 
land of Scotland an ancient saying, ' Scorn not the hush that bields 
you '—you are a guest of my father's house to shelter you from dan- 
ger, if I am righUy informed by the domestics* Scoff not its home- 
liness, nor that or its inmates— ye might long have ahidden at the 
eourt of England, ere we had sought your &your, or cumbered you 
with our societ^r. Since your fate has sent you hither amount us, 
be contented with such fare and such oonyerse as we can aff<Hfd you, 
and scorn us not for our kindness ; for the Scots wear short patience 
and long daggers." 

All eyes were turned on Halbert while he was thus speaking, and 
ih^e was a general feeling that his countenance had an ezpressMNi 
of intelligence, and his person an air of dignity, which they had neyer 
befim obseryed. Whetber it were that the wonderful Being with 
idiom he had so lately held communication, had bestowed on iiim a 
grace and dignity of look and bearing which he had not before, or 
wh^or the temg eonyersant in high matters, and called to a destiny 
beyond that of other men, had a natural effect in giving becoming 
confidence to his language and manner^ we pretend not to determine. 
But it was evident to al( that, from iius day, young Halbert was an 
altered man ; that he acted with the steadiness, promntitiide^ and 
determination, which belonged to riper years, and bore himselz with 
a« manner which appertained to higher rank. 

The knight took the rebuke with good humour. ''By mine 
honour," he said, thou hast reason on thy side, t^wA iuyenal— 
neyertheless, I spoke not as in ridicule of the roof which reueres me, 
but rather in tout own praise, to whom, if this roof be native, thou 
mayest neyerdb^eas rise from its lowliness ; eyen as the lark, which 
maJLeth its humUe nest in the furrow, asoendeth towards the son, i 
as well as the eagle which buildeth her eyry in the diff." 

This high-flown discourse was interrupted by Dame Glendinning, 
who, with aU the busy anxiely of a motiier, was loading her son's 
treadier with food, and dinning in his ear her r€«>roadie6 <m account 
of his prolonged absence. ''And see," she saicC ^that you do not 
one day ret such a sight while you are walking about anuMig the j 
haunts of them that are not of our flesh and bone, as befell ]£in^ 
Murray when he slept (m the greensward ring of the Auld Kirkhill I 
at sunset, and wakened at daybreak in the wild hills <^ Breadalhane. | 
And see tiiat, when ^ou are looking for deer, the red stag does not i 
gall you as he did Diecon Thorbum, who never overcast the wound I 
that ne took from a buck's horn. And see, when jovl ^ swaggering I 
about with a long broadsword by your side, whilk it becomes no J 
peaceful man to do, that vou diima meet with them that have broad- 
eword and lance bodi—toere are enow of rank riders in this land, 
that neither fear God nor r^ard man." 

H«« her eye, "in a fine frenzy roHmg," fell full upon that of 
Christie of the Olinthill, and at once her fears for haying giyen 
offence intermixed the current oi maternal rebuke, whidi, like re- 
buke matrimonial, may be often better meant than timed. There 
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was gemetiung of sly and vatchM sigrniiicance in Ofarkiie's eye, an 
eye grsLy, keen^ fierce, yet wily, fonned to express at once ciumuiff 
and maJiee, which made the dame instantly conjecture die had said 
too much, while she saw in imagiiiation her twdre goodly cows go 
lowingr down the glen in a mo(»ilight night, with half a score of 
Border spearmen at their hedis. 

Her ymce, therefore, sunk fh>m the elevated tone of maternal 
authority into a whimpering apologetic sort of strain, and she pro- 
ceeded to sar, ^ It is DO that I hare only ill thooghts of the Border 
riders, for Tibb Taeket there has often heard me say that I thought 
spear and bridle as natural to a Borderman as a pen to a priest, or 
a feaiiher-fan to a lady ; and— 4]aTe you not heard me %«y it, Tibh ? " 

Tibb showed something less than her expected alacrity in atteating 
her mistress's deep respect for the freebootm of the aouthland hills * 
but, thus conjnred, did at length reply, "Hont ay, mistress, Fse 
warrant I have heard Toa say something like that." 

" Mother !" said Halbert, m a firm and commanding tone of Toice, 
" what or whom is it that you fear under my father's roof ?— I well 
hope that it harbours not a guest in whose presence you are afraid 
to saj your pleasure to me or my brother ? I am sorry I have been 
detamed so late, being ignorant of the fair company which I should 
encountCT on my return. — I pray you let this excuse suflSce : and 
what satisfies you will, I trust, be nothing less than acceptable to 
jour guests." 

An answer calculated so iustly betwixt the submission due to his 
parent, and the natural feeling of dignity in oue who was by birth 
master of the mansion, excited universal satisfaction. And as Els- 
peth herself confessed to Tibb on the same evening, " She did not 
think it had been in the caUant. Till that ni&^ht, he took pets and 
passions if he was spoke to, and la^ through tne house like a four- 
year-auld at the least word of advice that was minted at him, but 
now he spoke as grave and as douce as the Lord Abbot himself. 
She kendna," she said, ^ what might be ibe upshot of it, but it was 
like he was a wonderfu' callant even now." 

The party then separated, the young men retiring to their apart- 
ments, the elder to their household cares. While Christie went to 
see his horse properly accommodated, Edward betook himself to his 
book, and Halbert, who was as ingenious in employing his hands as 
he had hitherto appeared imperfect in mental exertton, applied him- 
self to constructing a place of concealment in the floor oi nis apart- 
ment hj raising a plank, beneath ^diidi he resolved to deposit that 
copy oi the Holy Scriptures which had been so strangely r^ained 
from the possession of men and spirits. 

In the meanwhile. Sir Piercie Shafton sate still as a stone^ in the 
<^air in which he nad deposited himself, his hands folded on his 
breast, his legs stretched strais^t out before him and resting upon 
the heels, his eyes cast np to the ceiling as he had meant to eowat 
ever^ mesh of every cobweb with which the ar<^ied roof was canopied, 
wearing at the same time a face of as solemn and imperturbable 
£:rayity, as if his existence had depended on the accuracy of his cair- 
colation. 
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lie could scarce be roused from his listless state of cotitemplatiTe 
absorption so as to take some supper, a meal at which the youngfer 
females appeared not. Sir Piercie stared around twice or thrice as 
if he missed somethin^f ; but he asked not for them, and only evinced 
his sense of a proper audience being wanting, by his abstraction and 
absence of mind, seldom speaking until he was twice addressed, and 
then replying, without trope or figure, in that plain English, which 
nobody could speak better when he had a mind. 

Christie, findmg himself in undisturbed possession of the conver- 
sation, indulged all who chose to listen witn details of his own wild 
and inglorious warfare, while Dame Elspeth^s curch bristled with 
horror, and Tibb Tacket, rejoiced to find herself once more in the 
company of a jack-man, listened to his tales, like Desdemona to 
Othello s, with undisguised delight. Meantime the two young Gleu- 
dinnings were each wrapped up in his own reflections, and only in- 
terrupted in them by the signal to move bedward. 



CHAPTER XV. 

He strikM no coin, 'tis tnie, but ooins new pbrasos, 
And vends them forth as knaves vend gilded counters, 
Which wise men scoru, and fools accept in payment. 

Old Play 

the moniiug Christie of the Olinthill was nowhere to be seen. 
As this worthy personage did seldom pique himself on sounding a 
trumpet before his movements, no one was surprised at his moon- 
light departure, though some alarm was excited lest he had not 
made it empty-handed. So, in the language of the national ballad, 

" Some ran to cupboard, and some to klat. 
But nought was away that could be mist.' 

All was in order, the key of the stable left above the door, and that 
of the iron grate in the in.side of the lock. In short, the retreat had 
been made with scrupulous attention to the security of the garrison, 
and so far Christie left them nothing to complain of. 

The safety of the premises was ascertained oy Halbert, who, instead 
of catching up a gun or cross-bow, and sallym^ out for the day as 
had been his frequent custom, now, with a gravity beyond his years, 
took a survey or all around the tower, and then returned to the 
spence, or public apartment, in which, at the early hour of seven, the 
morning-meal was prepared. 

There he found the Euphuist in the same elegant posture of 
abstruse cfdculation which he had exhibited on the preceding even- 
ing, his arms folded in the same angle, his eyes turned up to the same 
cobwebs, and his heels resting on the ground as before. Tired of 
this affectation of indolent importance, and not much flattered with 
his guest's j>ersevering in it to the last, Halbert resolved at once to 
break the ice, being determined to know what cu'cumstance had 
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brought to the Tower of Glendinning a guest at once so superdlioiis 
and so silent. 

** Sir EjiighV' he said with some firmness, " I hare twice j^iren 
you good morning, to which the absence of your mind hath, I pre- 
sume, prevented you from yielding attention, or from making return. 
This exchange of courtesy is at your pleasure to give or withhold— 
But, as what I have farther to say concerns your comfort and your 
motions in an especial manner, I will entreat you to give me some 
signs of attention, tiiat I may be sure I am not wasting my words on 
a monumental image." 

At this unexpected address, Sir Piercie Shafton opened his eyes, 
and afforded the speaker a broad stare ; but as Halbert returned the 
glance without either confusion or dismay, the knight thought proper 
to ehaskge his posture, draw in his legs, raise his eves, fix them on 
young Glen<Uiminffj and assume the an^earance oi one who listens 
to what is said to oim. Nay, to make nis purpose more evident, he 
gaye voice to his resolution in these words, ^ Speak I we do hear." 

^ Sir Knight," said the youth, ''it is the custom of this Halidome, 
or patrimony of St Mary's, to trouble with inquiries no gfuests who 
receive our hospitality, providingthey tarry in our house only for a 
single revolution of the sun. We know that both criminals and 
debtors come hither for sanctuary, and we scorn to extort from the 
pUmm, whom chance may make our guest, an avowal of the cause 
of nis pilgrimage and penance. But when one so high above our 
rank as yourself. Sir Enigh^ and especially one to whom the posses- 
sion of such pre-eminence is not indifferent, shows his determmation 
to be our guest for a longer time, it is our usage to inquire of him 
whence he comes, and what is the cause of his journey ? 

The English knight gaped twice or thrice before he answered, and 
then replied m a bantering tone, ^ Truly, good viUagio, your Question 
hath in it somewhat of embarrassment, for you ask me or things 
oonceminfi: which I am not as yet altogeUier determined what answer 
I may findit convenient to make. Let it suffice thee, kind juvenal, 
that thou hast the Lord Abbot's authority for treating me to the best 
of tiiat power of thine, which, indeed* may not always so well suffice 
for my accommodation as either of us would desire. 

'' I must have a more precise answer than this, Sir Knight," said 
the young Glendinning. 

« Friend," said the knight, " be not outrageous. It may suit your 
northern manners thus to press harshly upon the secrets of thy 
betters ; but believe me, that even as the lute^ struck by an unskilful 

hand, doth produce discords, so " At this moment the door of 

the apartment opened, and Mary Avenel presented herself— But 
who can talk of mscords," said the knight, assuming his compliment- 
ary vein and humour, " when the soul of harmony descends upon us 
in the presence of surpassing beauty I For even as foxes, wolves, 
and other animals void of sense and reason, do fly from the presence 
of the resplendent sun of heaven when he arises in his glory, so do 
strife, wrath, and, all ireful passions retreat, and, as it were, scud 
away, from the face which now beams upon us, withpower to com- 
pose our angry passions, illuminate our errors and difficulties, soothe 

o 
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our wounded minds, and luU to rest our disorderly apprehensions ; 
for as the heat and warmth of the eye of day is to the material and 
physical world, so is the eye which I now how down hefore to that 
of the intellectual microcosm." 

He concluded with a profound how : and Mary Avenel, gazing from 
one to the otiier, and plainly seeing* that something was amiss, could 
only say, For heaven's sake, what is the meaning of this ?'* 

The newly acquired tact and intellig^ence of her foster-hrother was 
as yet insufficient to enahle him to give an answer. He was quite 
uncertain how he ought to deal with a guest, who, preserving a singu- 
larly high tone of assumed superiority and importance, seemed never- 
theless so little serious in what he said, that it was quite impossible 
to discern with accuracy whether he was in jest or earnest. 

Forming, however, the internal resolution to bring Sir Pierde 
Shafton to a reckoning at a more fit place and season, he resolved to 
prosecuterthe matter no farther at present; and the entrance of his 
mother with the damsel of the Mm, and the return of the honest 
Miller from the stack-yard, where he had been numbering and calcu- 
lating the probable amount of the season's grist, rendered farther dis- 
cus»on impossible for the moment. 

In the course of the calculation it could not but strike the man of 
meal and grindstones, that, after the.Ghurch's dues were paid, and 
after all wmch he himself could by any means deduct from the crop, 
still the residue which must revert to Dame Glendinning could not 
be less than considerable. I wot not if this led the honest Miller to 
nourish any plans similar to those adopted by Elspeth ; but it is cer- 
tain tiiat he accepted with grateful alacrity an invitation which the 
dame gave to his daughter, to remain a week or two as her guest at 
Glendearg. 

The pnnciple persons being thus in hig:h good humour with each 
other, all business gave place to the hilarity of the morning repast ; 
and so much did Sir Piercie appear gratified by the attention which 
was paid to every word that he uttered by the nut-brown Mysie, that 
notwithstanding his high birth and distinguished quality, he Destowed 
on her some of the more ordinary and second-rate tropes of his elo- 
cution. 

Mar^ Avenel, when relieved from the awkwardness of feeling the 
full weight of his conversation addressed to herself, enjoyed it much 
more; and tibe good knight, encouraged by those conciliating marks 
of approbation from the sex, for whose sake he cultivated his orato- 
rical tfdents, made speedy intimation of his purpose to be more com- 
municative than he had shown himself in his conversation with Halbert 
Glendinning, and gave them to understand, that it was in consequence 
of some pressing danger that he was at present their involuntary 
guest. 

The conclusion of the breakfast was a signal for the separation of 
the company. The Miller went to prepare for his departure ; his 
daughter to arrange matters for her unexpected stay; Kdward was 
summoned to consultation by Martin concerning some agricultural 
matter, in which Halbert could not be brought to interest himself; 
the dame left the room upon her household concerns, and Mary wai 
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in the act of following her, when she suddenly recollected, that if she 
did so, the strange knight and Halbert must be left alone together, at 
the risk of another quarrel. 

The maiden no sooner obsenred this circumstance, than she instantly 
returned from the door of the apartment, and, seating herself in a 
small stone window-seat, resolved to maintain that curb which she was 
sensible her presence imposed on Halbert Glendioning, of whose quick 
temper she had some apprehensions. 

Tne stranger marked ner motions, and, either interpretmff them as 
inviting his society, or obedient to those laws of gallantry TOich per- 
mitted him not to leave a lady in silence and solitude, ne instantly 

{)laced himself near to her side, and opened the conversation as fol- 
ows: — 

" Credit me, fair lady," he said, addressing Mary Avenel, "it much 
rejoiceth me, being, as I am, a banished man from the delights of 
mine own country, that I shall find here, in this obscure ana silvan 
cotta^ of the norUi, a fair form, and a candid soul, with whom I may 
explam my mutual sentiments. And let me pray you in particular, 
lovely lady, that, according to the universal custom now predominant 
in our court, the garden of superior wits, you will exchange with me 
some epithet whereby you may mark my devotion to your service. 
Be henceforward named, for example, my Protection, and let me be 
your Affability." 

^ Our nortnem and countrv manners. Sir Knight, do not permit us 
to exchange epithets with those to whom we are strangers," replied 
Mary Avenel. 

"Nay, but see now," said the knight, **how vou are startled ! even 
as the unbroken steed, which swerves aside from the shaking of a 
handkerchief, though he must in time encounter the waving of a 
pennon. This courtly exchange of epithets of honour, is no more 
than the compliments which pass between valour and beauty, wher- 
ever they meet, and under whatever circumstances. Elizabeth of 
England herseli calls Philij) Sydney her Courage, and he in return 
cal£ that princess his Inspiration. Wherefore, my fair Protection, 
for by such epithet it shall be mine to denominate you " 

*' Not without the young lady's consent, sir ! " interrupted Halbert ; 
" most truly do I hope your courtly and quaint breeding will not so 
far prevail over the more ordinary rules of civil behaviour." 

" jFair tenant of an indifferent copyhold," replied the knight, with 
the same coolness and civility of mien, but in a tone somewhat more 
lofty than he used to the young lady, " we do not in the southern 
parts much intermingle discourse, save with those with whom we 
may stand on some footing of equality ; and I must, in all discre- 
tion, remind you, that the necessity which makes us inhabitants 
of uie same cabin, doth not place us otherwise on a level with each 
other." ^ 

" By Saint Mary," replied younff Glendinning, •* it is my thought 
that it does ; for plain men hold, that he who asks the shelter is in- 
debted to him who gives it ; and so far, therefore, is our rank equa- 
lised while this roof covers us both." , . , * 

" Thou art altogether deceived," answered Sir Piercie ; and that 
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thou mayst fully adapt thyself to our relative condition, know that I 
account not myself thy ^est, but that of thy master, the Lord Abbot 
of St Mary's, who, tor reasons best known to himself and me, 
chooseth to administer his hospitality to me through the means of 
thee, his servant and vassal, who art, therefore, in good truth, as 
passive an instrument of my accommodation as this Ul-made and 
rugged joint-stool on which I sit, or as the wooden trencher from 
which I eat my coarse commons. Wherefore," he added, turning 
to Mary, " fairest mistress, or rather, as I said before, most lovely 

Protection ^ " 

Mary Avenel was about to reply to him, when the stern, fierce, and 
resentful expression of voice and countenance with which Halbert 
exclaimed, " Not from the King of Scotland, did he live, would I 
brook sucn terms I " induced her to throw herself between him and 
the stranger, exclaiming, ^ For God's sake, Halbert, beware what 
you do ! " 

"Fear not, fairest Protection," replied Sir Piercie, with the ut- 
most serenity, " that I can be provoked by this rustical and mistaught 
juvenal to do aus^ht misbecommg your presence or mine own dignity ; 
for as soon shalfthe gunner's linstock give fire unto the icicle, as tbe 
spark of passion inflame my blood, tempered as it is to serenity by 
tne respect due to the presence of my gracious Protection." 

" You may well call her your protection, Sir Kniffht," said Halbert ; 

by Saint Andrew, it is the only sensible word I have heard you 
speak t But we may meet where her protection shall no longer 
arTord you shelter." 

" Fairest Protection," continued the courtier, not even honouring 
with a look, far less with a direct reply, the threat of the incensed 
Halbert, " doubt not that thy &ithful Affability will be more corn- 
moved by the speech of this rudesby, than the bright and serene 
moon is perturbed by the baying of the cotta^e-cur, proud of the 
height 01 his own dung-hill, which, in his conceit, liftetn him nearer 
unto the majestic luminary." 

To what lengths so unsavoury a simile might have driven Halbert's 
indignation, is left uncertain ; for at that moment Edward rushed 
into the apartment with the intelligence that two most important 
officers of the Convent, the Kitchener and Befectioner, were just 
arrived with a sumpter-mule, loaded with provisions, announcing 
that the Lord Abbot, the Sub-Prior, and the Sacristan, were on 
their way thither. A circumstance so very extraordinary had never 
been recorded in the annals of Saint Mary's, or in the traditions of 
Glendearg, though there was a faint lengendary report that a certain 
Abbot had dined there in old days, after having been bewildered in 
a hunting expedition amongst the wilds which He to the northward. 
But that the present Lord Abbot should have taken a voluntary 
journey to so wild and dreary a spot, the very Kamtschatka of tibe 
Halidome, was a thing never dreamt of ; and the news excited the 
greatest surprise in all the members of the family saving Hfdbert 
alone. 

This fiery youth was too full of the insult he had received to think 
1 See Note F. SpUheU. 
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of any thing as unconnected with it. I am glad of it," he exclaimed ; 
^ I am ^iad the Abhot comes hither. I will know of him br what 
right this stranger is sent hither to domineer over us unaer our 
father's roof, as if we were slaves and not freemen. I will tell the 

proud priest to his beard *' 

" Alas t alas ! my brother," said Edward, think what these words 
may cost thee ! " 

"And what will, or what can they cost me," said Halbert, " that 1 
should sacrifice my human feelings and my justifiable resentment to 
the fear of what the Abbot can do ? " 

*' Our mother— our mother 1" exclaimed Edward; "think, if she 
is depmed of her home, expelled from her property, how can you 
amend what your rashness may ruin ? '* 

It is too true, by Heaven I " said Halbert, striking his forehead. 
Then, stamping his foot against the floor to exi)ress the full energy 
of the passion to which he dared no longer give vent, he turned 
round and left the apartment. 

Maxy Avenel looked at the stranger knight, while she was endea- 
vouring to frame a request that he would not report the intemfjerate 
violence of her foster-brother to the prejudice of his family, in the 
mind of the Abbot. But Sir Piercie, the very pink of courtesy, con- 
jectured her meaning from her embarrassment, and waited not to 
he entreated. 

" Credit me, fairest Protection," said he, " your Affability is less 
than capable of seeing or hearing, far less of reciting or reiterating, 
aught of an unseemly nature which may have chanced while I en- 
joyed the Elysium of your presence. The winds of idle passion may 
indeed rudely agitate the bosom of the rude ; but the neart of the 
courtier is polished to resist them. As the frozen lake receives not 
the influence of the breeze, even so " 

The voice of Dame Gleiidinning, in shrill summons, here demand- 
ed Mary Avenel's attendance, who instantly obe^red, not a little ^lad 
to escape from the compliments and similies of this court-like gallant. 
Nor was it apparently less a relief on his part ; for no sooner was she 
past the threshold of the room, than he exchanged the look of formal 
and elaborate politeness which had accompanied each word he had 
uttered hitherto, for an expression of the utmost lassitude and ennui ; 
and after indulging in one or two portentous yawns, broke forth into 
ft soliloquy. 

** What the foul fiend sent this wench hither ? As if it were not suf- 
ficient plague to be harboured in a hovel that would hardly serve for 
a dog's kennel in England, baited by a rude peasant-boy, and depend- 
ent on the faith of a mercenary ruman, but I cannot even have time 
to muse over my own mishap, out must come aloft, frisk, fidget, and 
make speeches, to please this pale hectic phantom, because she has 
gentle blood in her veins ! By mine honour, setting prejudice aside, 
9ie miU-wench is the more attractive of the two — But patienza, 
Piercie Shafton ; thou must not lose thy well-earned claim to be 
accounted a devout servant of the fair sex, a witty-brained, prompt, 
and accomplished courtier. Rather thank heaven, Piercie Shafton, 
which hath sent thee a subject, wherein, without derogating from 
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thy rank (since the honours of the Ayenel family are beyond dispute), 
thou mayest £&d a whetstone for thy witty compliments, a strop 
whereon to sharpen thine acute ingine, a butt whereat to shoot the 
arrows of thy gallantry. For even as a Bilboa blade, the more it is 

rubbed, the onghter and the sharper will it prore, so But what 

need I waste my stock of similitudes in holding converse with myself? 
— ^Yonder comes the monkish retinue, like some half score of crows 
winging their way slowlv up the yalley— I hope, a'gad, they have not 
forgotten my trunk-maifs of apparel amid the ample provision they 
have made for their own belly-timber— Mercy, a'^fad, I were finely 
holped up if the vesture has miscarried among the thievish Borderers!'* 
Stung Dy this reflection, he ran hastily down stairs, and caused his 
horse to be saddled, that he might, as soon as possible, ascertain this 
important point, by meeting the Lord Abbot and his retinue as they 
came up the ^len. He hful not ridden a mile before he met them 
advancing with the slowness and decorum which became persons of 
their dignity and profession. The knight failed not to greet the 
Lord A^>ot with all the formal compliments with which men of rank 
at that period exchanged courtesies. He had the gpod fortune to 
find that his mails were numbered, among the train of bafgaffe 
which attended upon the party ; and, satisfied in that particuEir, he 
turned his horse's head, and accompanied the Abbot to the Tower oi 
Glendear^. 

Great, in the meanwhile, had been the turmoil of the good Dame 
Elspeth and her coacyutors, to prepare for the fittin&f reception of the 
Father Lord Abbot and his retinue. The monks had indeed taken 
care not to trust too much to the state of her pantry ; but she was 
not the less anxious to make such additions as might enable her to 
claim the thanks of her feudal lord and spiritual father. Meeting 
Halbert, as, with his blood on fire, he returned from his altercation 
with her guest, she commanded him instantly to forth to the hill, 
and not to return without venison ; reminding him that he was apt 
enough to go thither for his own pleasure, and must now do so for 
the credit of the house. 

The Miller, who was now hastening his journey homewards, pro- 
mised to send up some salmon by his own servant. Dame Elspedi, 
who by this time thought she had g[uests enough, had he^im to re- 
pent of her invitation to poor Mysie, and was just con8iderin|;> by 
what means, short of giving offence, she could send off the Maid of 
the Mill behind her father, and adjourn all her own aerial architec- 
ture till some future opportunity, wnen this unexpected generosity on 
the part of the sire rendered any present attempt to return his 
daugnter on his hands too hifi^hly un^acious to be farther thought 
on. So the Miller departed alone on ms homeward journey. 

Dame Elspeth's sense of hospitality proved in this instance its own 
reward ; for Mysie had dwelt too near the Convent to be alto^ther 
ififnorant of the noble art of cookery, which her father patronised to 
the extent of consuming on festival days such dainties as his daugh- 
ter could prepare in emulation of the luxuries of the Abbot's kitchen. 
Laying aside, therefore, her holiday kirtle, and adopting a dress more 
suitable to the occasion, the good-humoured maiden bared her snowy 
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arms above the elbows; and, as Elspeth acknowledged, in the lan- 
suAge of the time and country, took ^ entire and ae&uld part with 
her ^ in the labours of the day ; showing unparalleled talent and in- 
defati^ble industry, in the preparation of mor^reux, blane-manger, 
and heaven knows what delicacies besides, which Dame Glendinmng, 
unassisted by her skill, dared not even have dreamt of presenting. 

Leaving this able substitute in the kitchen, and regretting that 
Mary Avenel was so brought up, that she could intrust nothmg to 
her care, unless it might be seemfi" the great chamber strewed with 
rushes, and ornamented with such flowers and branches as the season 
afforded. Dame ELspeth hastilv donned her best attire, and with a 
beatinfi^ heart presented herself at the door of her little tower, to 
make ner obeisance to the Lord Abbot as he crossed her humble 
threshold. Edward stood by his mother, and felt the same palpita- 
tion, which his philosophy was at a loss to account for. He was yet 
to learn how louff it is ere our reason is enabled to triumph over the 
force of external circumstances, and how much our feelings are 
affected by novelty, and blunted by use and habit. 

On the present occasion, he witnessed with wonder and awe the 
approach of some half-score of riders, sober men upon sober palfreys, 
muffled in their long black garments, and only reheved by their white 
scapuiaries, showing more fike a funer^ procession than aught else, 
ana not quickening their pace beyond that which permitted easy 
conversation and easy digestion. The sobriety of the scene was 
indeed somewhat enhvenS by the presence of Sir Piercie Shafton, 
who, to show that his skill m the manege was not inferior to his 
other accomplishments, kept alternately pressing and checking his 
gay courser, forcing him to piaffe, to caracole, to passage, and to do 
all the other feats of the school, to the great annoyance of the Lord 
Abbot, the wonted sobriety of whose palfrey became at length dis- 
composed by the vivacity of its companion, while the dignitary kept 
crying out m bodily alarm, " I do pray you, sir— Sir I^ght— good 
now. Sir Piercie— Be quiet, Benedict there is a good steed— sob, 
poor feUow I " and uttering all the other precatory and soothing 
exdamations by which a timid horseman usually bespeaks the favour 
of a frisky companion, or of his own unquiet nag, and concluding the 
bead-roll with a sincere Deo gratias so soon as he alighted in the 
court-yard of the Tower of Glendearg. 

The inhabitants unanimously knelt down to kiss the hand of the 
Lord Abbot, a ceremony which even the monks were often con- 
demned to. Gk>od Abbot Boniface was too much fluttered by the 
incidents of the latter part of his journey, to go through this cere- 
mony with much solemnity, or indeed with much patience. He kept 
wiping his brow with a snow-white handkerchief with one hand, 
wmle another was abandoned to the homage of his vassals; and then 
signing the cross with his outstretched arm, and exclaiming, " Bless 
ye — ^bless ye, my children ! " he hastened into the house, and mur- 
mured not a little at the darkness and steepness of the rugged wind- 
ing stair, whereby he at length scaled the spence destined for his 
entertainment, and, overcome with fatigue, threw himself, I do not 
say into an easy chair, but into the easiest the apartment afforded. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A ooartier extraordinary, who by diet 
Of meats and drinks, his temperate exercise. 
Choice music, frequent bath, his horary shifts 
Of shirts and waistcoats, means to immortalise 
Mortality itself, and makes the essence 
Of his whole happiness the trim of court. 

Magnetie Lad^. 

When the Lord Abbot had suddenly and superciliously yaniahed 
from the eyes of his expectant yassals, the Sub-Frior made amends 
for the negligence of his principal, by the kind and affectionate greet- 
ing which he gave to all the members of the family, but especi^y to 
Dame Elspetl^ her foster-daughter^ and her son Edward. Where," 
he eren condescended to inquire, ''is that naughty Nimrod, Halbert? 
— ^He hath not yet, I trust, turned, like his great prototype, his hunt- 
ing spear against man 1 " 

"O no, an it please your reverence," said Dame Glendinnimf, 

Halbert is up at the glen to get some venison, or surely he wouQ 
not have been absent when such a day of honour dawned upon me 
and mine." 

" Oh, to get savoury meat, such as our soul loveth,'* muttered the 
Sub-Prior; "it has been at times an acceptable gift bid you 

food morrow, my good dame, as I must attend upon his lordship the 
ather Abbot." 

"And O, reverend sir," said the good widow, detaining him, "if it 
might be your pleasure to take parti with us if there is anything 
wrong ; and if there is anything wanted, to say that it is just coming, 
or to make some excuses vour learning best knows how. Every bit 
of vassail and silver work have we been spoiled of since Pinkie 
Gleuch, when I lost poor Simon Qlendinning, that was the warst 
of a'." 

"Never mind— never fear," said the Sub-Prior, gently extricating 
his garment from the anxious grasp of Dame Elspeth, the Refee- 
tioner has with him the Abbot's plate and drinking cups ; and I pray 
you to believe that whatever is short in your entertamment wiU w 
deemed amply made up in your good-will." 

So saying, ne escaped from her and went into the spence, where 
such preparations as haste permitted were making^ for the noon col- 
lation of the Abbot and the English knight. Here he found the 
Lord Abbot, for whom a cushion, composed of all the plaids in the 
house, had been unable to render Simon's huge elbow-chair a soft 
or comfortable place of rest. 

" Benedicite ! " said Abbot Boniface, "now marry fie upon these 
hard benches with all my heart — they are as uneasy as the scahtlla 
of our novices. Saint Jude be with us. Sir Knight, how have you 
contrived to pass over the night in this aun&^eon ? An your bed was 
no softer than your seat, you might as weU have slept on the stone 
couch of Saint Pacomius. After trotting a full ten miles, a man 
needs a softer seat than has fallen to my hard lot." 
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With sympathisingr faces, the Sacristan and the Refectioner ran to 
raise the Lord Abbot, and to adjust his seat to his mind^ which was 
at length accomplished in some sort, although he contmued alter- 
nately to bewail nis fatigue, and to exult in the conscious sense of 
hayinfir discharged an arduous duty. "You errant oayfdiers," said 
he, adoressinff the knight, "may now perceive that others have their 
trayail and their toils to undergo as well as your honoured faculty. 
And this I will say for myself and the soldiers of Saint Mary, among 
whom I may be termed captain, that it is not our wont to flinch from 
the heat of the service, or to withdraw from the good fight. No, by 
Sunt Mary t — no sooner did I leam that you were here, and dared 
not for certain reasons come to the Monastery, where, with as good 
will, and with more convenience, we might have given you a better 
reception, than, striking the table witn my hammer, I called a 
brother. Timothy, said I, let them saddle Benedict—let them saddle 
my black palfrey, and bid the Sub-Prior and some half-score of 
attendants oe in readiness to-morrow after matins— we would ride to 
Olendearg. Brother Timothj stared, thinking, I imagine, that his 
ears had scarce done him justice ; but I repeated my commands, and 
said. Let the Eatchener and Refectioner go before to aid the poor 
vassiUs to whom the place belong in making a suitable collation. So 
that TOQ will consider, good Sir Piercie, our mutual incommodities, 
and forgive whatever you may find amiss." 

"By my faith," said Sur Piercie Shafton, "there is nothing to for- 
give. If yon spiritual warriors have to submit to the grievous incom- 
modities which your lordship narrates, it would ill become me, a sin- 
ful and secular man, to complain of a bed as hard as a board, of broth 
which relished as if made of burnt wool, of flesh which, in its sable 
and singed shape, seemed to put me on a level with Richard Ooeur^ 
de-Lion, when lie ate up the head of a Moor carbonadoed, and of 
other viands savouring rather of the rusticity of this northern region." 

''By the good Saints, sir,*' said the Abbot, somewhat touched in 
point of his character for hospitality, of which he was in truth a most 
faithful and zealous professor, "it grieves me to the heart that you 
have found our vassals no better provided for your reception. Yet I 
crave leave to observe, that if Sir Piercie Shmon's affairs had per- 
mitted him to honour with his company our poor house of Saint 
Mary's, he might have had less to complain or in respect of ease- 
ments." 

"To. give your lordship the reasons," said Sir Piercie Shafton, 
'"Vhy I could not at this present time approach your dwelling, or 
avail myself of its well-known and undoubted hospitalitj, craves 
either some delay, or," looking around him, "a limited audience." 

The Lord Aboot immediately issued his mandate to the Refec- 
tioner : Hie thee to the kitchen, Brother Hilarius, and there make 
inquiry of our brother the Kitchener, within what time he opines 
that our collation may be prepared, since sin and sorrow it were, 
considering the hardsnips of this noble and gallant knight, no whit 
mentioning or weighing those we ourselves have endured, if we were 
now either to advance or retard the hour of refection beyond the 
time when the viands are fit to be set before us." 
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Brother Hilarius parted with an es^er alertness to execute the 
of his Superior, and returned with the assurance, that punctaally 
at one afternoon would the collation be ready. 

"Before that time," said the accurate Refectioner, ''the wafers, 
flamms, and pastry-meat, will scarce hare had the lust deg^ree of fire 
which learned pottingers prescribe as fittest for the body ; and if it 
^ould be past one o'clock, were it but ten minutes, our orother the 
Kitchener opines that the haunch of venison would suffer in spite of 
the skiU of tne little tum-broche whom he has recommended to your 
holiness by his praises." 

"How!" said the Abbot, **a haunch of venison !—fix)m whence 
comes that dainty? I remember not thou didst intimate its presence 
in thy hamper oi viyers." 

" So please your holiness and lordship," said the Refectioner, "he 
is a son of the woman of the house who hath shot it and sent it in— 
killed but now; yet, as the animal heat hath not left the body, the 
Kitchener undertakes it shall eat as tender as a young chicken — and 
this youth hath a special gift in shooting deer, and never misses the 
heart or the bram; so that the blood is not driven through the flesh, 
as happens too often with us. It is a hart of grease— your holiness 
has seldom seen such a haunch." 

"Silence, Brother Hilarius," said the Abbot, wiping his mouth; 
^ it is not beseeming our order to talk of food so earnestly, especially 
as we must oft have our animal powers exhausted by fastins-y and be 
accessible (as being ever mere mortals) to those signs of lon^ru^g" 
(he again wiped his mouth) which arise on the mention of victQala 
to an hun^ man. Minute down, however, the name of that youth 
— ^it is fittmg merit should be rewarded, and he shall hereafter be a 
^rater ad succurrendum in the kitchen and buttery." 

"Alas! reverend Father, and my ffood lord," replied the Refec- 
tioner, "I did inquire after the youtii, and I learn he is one who 
prefers the casque to the cowl, and the sword of the flesh to the 
weapons of the spirit." 

"And if it be so," said the Abbot, "see that thou, retain him as a 
deputy-keeper and man-at-arms, and not as a lay brother of the 
Monastery— for old Talboy, our forester, waxes dim-eyed, and hath 
twice spoiled a noble buck, by hitting him unwarily on the haunch. 
Ah! 'tis a foul faulty the abusing by evil-killinff, evil-dressine^, evil- 
appetite, or otherwise, the good creatures indulged to us n>r oor 
use. Wherefore, secure us 9ie service of this youth. Brother Hila- 
rius, in the way that may best suit him ^And now, Sur Piercie Shaf- 

ton, "since the fates have assigned us a space^of well-nigh an hour, 
ere we dare hope to enjoy more than the vapour or savour oi our 
recast, may I pray you, oi your courtesy, to tell me the cause of this 
visit ; and, above all, to intorm us why you will not approach our 
more pleasant and better furnished hospitiumf" 

"Reverend Father, and my very good lord,*' said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, "it is well known to your wisdom that there are stone 
walls which have ears, and that secrecy is to be looked to in matters 
which concern a man's head." 

The Abbot signed to his attendants, excepting the Sub-Prior, to 
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leare the room, and then said, "Tour yaloor, Sir Piercie, may freely 
unburden yourself before our faithful friend and counsellor Father 
Eustace, the benefits of whose adyice we may too soon lose, inasmuch 
as his merits will speedily recommend him to an higher station, in 
which, we trust, he may find the blessing of a friend and adyiser as 
yaloable as himself, since I may say of him, as our daustral rhyme 
goeth,^ 

* Dixit Abbaa ad prioris, 
Ta 68 homo born moris* 
Quia semper sanioxis 
Hihi das concilia.* 

Indeed," he added, ''the office of Sub^Prior is altogether beneath 
our dear brother; nor can we eleyate him unto that of IVior, which, 
for certain reasons, is at present kept yacant amongst us. Howbeit, 
Father Eustace is fully possessed of my confidence, and worthy of 
yours, and well may it be said of him, Intravit in secretis nostris" 

Sir Piercie Shafton bowed to the reyerend brethren, and, heaying 
a ogh, as if he would haye burst his steel cuirass, ne thus com- 
menced bis speech : — 

'' Certes, reyerend sir8,Xmay well heaye such a suspiration, who haye, 
as it were, exchanged heayen for purgatory, leaymg the lightsome 
sphere of the royal court of England, for a remote nook in tnis inac- 
cessible desert— quitting the tilt-yard, where I was eyer ready among 
my compeers to splinter a lance, either for the loye of honour, or for 
the honour of loye, in order to couch my knightly spear against base 
and pilfering besognios and marauders— exchanging the lighted 
halls, wherem I used nimbly to pace the swift coranto, or to moye 
with a loftier grace in the stately galliard, for this rugged and de- 
cayed dungeon of rusty-colourea stone— quitting the gay theatre, 
for the solitary chimney-nook of a Scottish dog-house— bartering 
the sounds of the soul-rayishing lute, and the loye-awakening yiol- 
de-gamba, for the discordant squeak of a northern bagpipe— aboye 
all, exchfuiging the smiles of those beauties, who form a galaxy 
around the throne of England, for the cold courtesy of an untaught 
damsel, and the bewildered stare of a miller's maiden. More might 
I say, of the exchange of the conyersation of gallant knights and 
fitfcj courtiers of mine own order and capacity, whose conceits are 
bright and yiyid as the lightning, for that of monks and churchmen 
— ^but it were discourteous to ur^e that topic.'* 

The Abbot listened to this list of complaints with fi^^eat round 
eyes, which eyinced no exact intelligence of the orators meaning; 
and when the knight paused to t^e oreath, he looked with a doubt- 
ful and inquiring eye at the Sub-Prior, not well knowing in what 
tone he should reply to an exordium so extraordinary. The Sub- 
Prior accordingly stepped in to the relief of his principal. 

" We deeply sympathise with jom, Sir Knight, m the seyeral morti- 
fications and hardships to which fate has subjected you, parti- 
cularly in that which has thrown you into the society of those who, 
as they were conscious they deseryed not such an honour, so neither 

1 The rest of this doggerel rhyme may be found in Fosbrooke's learned work on 
British Honachism. 
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did they at all desire it. Bat all this goes little way to expound the 
cause of this train of disasters, or, in plainer words, the reason which 
has compelled you into a situation havinff so few charms for you." 

" Gentle ana reverend sir," replied me knight, " forgive an un- 
happy person, who, in givinfif a history of his miseries, dOateth upon 
them extremely, even as he who. having fallen from a precipice, 
looketh upward to measure the height from which he hath oeen 
precipitated." 

" Yea, hut," said Father Eustace, ** methinks it were wiser in him 
to tell those who come to lift him up, which of his hones haye.heen 
hroken.'* 

"You, reverend sir," said the knight, "have, in the encounter of 
our wits, made a fair attaint ; whereas I may he in some sort said to 
have hroken my staff across.^ Pardon me, ffrave sir, that I speak 
the language of the tilt-yard, which is douotless strange to your 
reverend ears. Ah I hrave resort of the nohle, the fair and the gay! 
Ah I throne of love, and citadel of honour I Ah! celestial heauties, 
hy whose hright eyes it is graced I Never more shall Piercie Shaf- 
ton advance, as the centre of vour radiant glances, couch his lance, 
and spur his horse at the souna of the spirit-stirring trumpets, nohlv 
called the voice of war — never more snail he hafae his adversary^ 
encounter holdly, hreak his spear dexterously, and, amhling around 
the lovely circle, receive the rewards with which heauty honours 
chivalry ! " 

Here he paused, wrun^ his hands, looked upwards, and seemed 
lost in contemplation of his own fallen fortunes. 

** Mad, very mad," whispered the Ahhot to the Sub-Prior ; ** I 
would we were fairly rid of him ; for, of a truth, 1 expect he will 
proceed from raving to mischief. Were it not better to call up the 
rest of the brethren ? " 

^ But the Sub-Prior knew better than his Superior how to dis- 
tinguish the jargon of affectation from. the ravings of insanity; and 
although the extremity of the knight's passion seemed altop^ether 
fantastic, yet he was not ignorant to what extravagancies the fashion 
of the day can conduct its votaries. 

Allowing:, therefore, two minutes' space to permit the knight's 
enthusiastic feelings to exhaust themselves, he again gravely re- 
minded him that the Lord Abbot had taken a journey, unwonted to 
his age and habits, solely to learn in what he could serve Sir Piercie 
Shafton ; that it was altogether impossible he could do so without his 
receiving distinct information of the situation in which he had now 
sought refuse in Scotland. " The day wore on," he observed, look- 
ing at the window ; " and if the Abbot should be obliged to return 
to the Monastery without obtaining tiie necessary intelligence, the 
regret mi^ht be mutual, but the inconvenience was like to be all on 
Sir Piercie's own side." 

The hint was not thrown away. 

1 Attaint was a term of tilting used to express the champion's havinff attained 
his mark, or, la other words, struck his lance straight and fair against the helmet 
or hreast of his adversary. Whereas to break the lance across, intimated a total 
failure in directing the point of the weapon on the object of his aim. 
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O, sroddess of courtesy T' s^d the knig^ht ^can I hare so far 
forgotten thy behests, as to make this good prelate's ease and time a 
sacrifice to my rain complaints I Know, then, most worthy, and not 
less worshinful, that I, your poor visitor and guest, am by birth nearly 
bound to the Piercie of Northumberland, whose fame is so widely 
blown through all parts of the world where English worth hath been 
known. Kow, this present Earl of Korthmnberland, of whom I pro- 
pose to give you the brief history " 

It is altogether unnecessary, said the Abbot ; *^ we know him to 
be a ^ood and true nobleman, and a sworn upholder of our OathoUo 
faith, in the spite of the heretical woman who now sits upon the throne 
of England. And it is specially as his kinsman, and as knowing tiiat 
ye partake with him in such devout and faithful bcdief and adherence 
to our Holv Mother Church, that we sav to you. Sir Piercie Shafton. 
that ye be heartily welcome to us, and that, an we wist how, we would 
labour to do you good service in your extremity." 

''For such kind offer I rest your most humble debtor," said Sir 
Piercie ; nor need I at this moment say more than that my Right 
Honourable Cousin of Northumberland, naving devised with me and 
some others, the choice and picked spirits of the age, how and by what 
means the worship of Qod, according to the Cauouc Church, might 
be again introduced into this distracted kingdom of England (even 
as one deviseth, by the assistance of his friend, to catch and to bridle 
a runaway steed), it pleased him so deeply to intrust me in those com- 
munications, that my personal safety oecomes, as it were, entwined 
or complicated therewith. Natheless, as we have had sudden reason 
to believe, this Princess Elizabeth, who maintaineth around her a sort 
of counseUors skilful in tracking whatever .schemes maj be pursued for 
bringing her title into challenge, or for erecting agam tiie discipline 
of the Catholic Church, has obtained certain knowfedge of the trains 
which we had laid before we could ffive fire unto them. Wherefore, 
my Right Honourable Cousin of Northumberland, thinkinfi^ it best 
belike that one man should take both blame and shame for the whole, 
did lay the burden of all this trafficking upon mv back ; which load I 
am the rather content to bear, in that ne nath always shown himself 
my kind and honourable kinsman, as well as that my estate, I wot not 
how. hath of late been somewhat insufficient to maintain the expense 
of those braveries, wherewith it is incumbent on us, who are cnosen 
and selected spirits, to distinguish ourselves from the vulgar.'' 

So that possibly,*' said the Sub-Prior, your private affairs ren- 
dered a foreign ioumey less incommodious to you than it might have 
been to the noble earl, your right worthy cousm ? " 

" You are right, reverend sir," answered the courtier ; ** rem acu — 
YOU have touched the point with a needle. My cost and expenses had 
Deen indeed somewhat lavish at the late triumphs and toumejrs, and 
the flat-capped citizens had shown themselves unwilling to furnish my 
pocket for new ^i^antries for the honour of the nation, as well as for 
mine own peculiar glory; and, to speak truth, it was in some part the 
hope of seeing these matters amended that led me to desire a new 
world in England." 
" So that the miscarriage of your public enterprise, with the derange- 
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ment of your own prirate aflfairs," said the Sub-Prior, " have induced 
you to seek Scotland as a place of refuge ? " 

** Bern acu, once again," said Sir Piercie; ''and not without good 
cause, since my neck, if I remained, might ha?e been brought within 
the circumstances of a halter ; and so speedy was my journey north- 
ward, that I had but time to exchange my peach-coloured doublet of 
Genoa yehet, thickly laid over with goldsmith's work, for this cuirass, 
which was made by Bonamico of Milan, and travelled northward with 
all speed, judging that I might do well to visit my Right Honourable 
Cousin of ^Northumberland, at one of his numerous castles. But as I 
posted towards Alnwick, even with the speed of a star, which, dartmf 
from its native sphere, shoots wildly downwards, I was met at Northaf 
lerton by one Henry Vaughan, a servant of my ri^ht honourable kins- 
man, who showed me, that as then I might not with safety come to his 
presence, seeing that, in obedience to orders from his court, he was 
obliged to issue out letters for my incarceration." 

''This/' said the Abbot, " seems but hard measure on the part of 
your honourable kinsman." 

•* It miffht be so judged, my lord," replied Sir Piercie ; " neyerthe- 
less, I will stand to the death for the honour of mv Right Honourable 
Cousin of Northumberland. Also, Henry Vauffhan gave me, from 
mj said cousin, a good horse, and a purse of gold, with two Border* 
prickers, as they are called, for my gmdes, who conducted me, by such 
roads and by-paths as have never been seen since the days of Sir 
Lancelot and Sir Tristrem, into this kingdom of Scotland, and to the 
house of a certain baron, or one who h^ds the style of such, called 
Julian Avenel, with whom I found such reception as the place and 
party could afford." 

"And that," said the Abbot, "must have been right wretched; for, 
to jud^ from the appetite which Julian showeth when abroad, he hath 
not, I judge, over-abundant provision at home." 

" You are riffht, sir— your reverence is in the right," continued Sir 
Piercie ; we nad but lenten fare, and, what was worse, a score to 
clear at the departure; for though this Julian Avenel called us to no 
reckoning, yet he did so extravagantly admire the fashion of my 
poniard — ^the poignet heins of silver exquisitely hatched, and indeed 
the weapon heins altogether a piece of exceeding rare device and 
beauty— that in &ith I could not for very shame's sake but pray his 
acceptance of it ; words which he gave me not the trouble of repeat- 
ing twice, before he had stuck it into his greasy buff-belt, where, 
credit me, reverend sir, it showed more like a butcher's knife than a 
gentleman's dagger." 

" So goodly a sift mifl^it at least have purchased you a few davs* 
hospitahty," said Father Eustace. 

"Reverend sir," said Sir Piercie, "had I abidden with him, I 
should have been complimented out of every remnant of my ward- 
robe—actually ffayed, oy the hospitable gods I swear it I Sir, he 
secured my spare doublet, and had a pluck at my galligaskins — 1 was 
enforced to beat a retreat before I was altogether unrigged. TbaA 
Border Knave, his serving-man, had a pluck at me too, and usurped 
a scarlet cassock and steel cuirass belonging to the page of my body, 
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whom I was fain to leave behind me. In ffood time I received a 
letter from my Right Honourable Cousin, snowing me that he had 
written to you in my behalf, and sent to your charfl^ two mails filled 
with wearing apparel— namelv, my rich crimson bIDl doublet^ slashed 
out and lined with doth of gold, which I wore at the last revels, with 
baldric and trimmings to correspond-^also two pair black silk slops, 
with hanging garters of carnation silk — also the flesh-coloured silken 
doublet, with the trimmings of fur, in which I danced the salvage 
man at the GraVs-Inn mummery—also—" 

" Sir Knight," said the Sub-Prior, I pray you to spare the farther 
inventory of your wardrobe. The monks of Saint Mary's are no 
free-booting barons, and whatever part of vour vestments arrived at 
our house, have been this day faithfully Drought hither, with the 
maDs which contained them. I may presume from what has been 
said, as we have indeed been ^ven to understand bv the £arl of 
Northumberland, that your desire is to remain for the present as 
unknown and as unnoticed, as may be consistent with your high 
worth and distinction/' 

" Alas, reverend father I " replied the courtier, " a blade when it is 
in the scabbard cannot give lustre, a diamond when it is in the casket 
cannot give Hght, and worth, when it is compelled by circumstances 
to obs<»re itself, cannot draw observation — my retreat can onlj 
attract the admiration of those few to whom circumstances permit 
its displayinj^ itself." 

"I conceive now, my venerable father and lord," said the Sub- 
Prio;r, " that your wisdom will assi^ such a course of conduct to this 
noble knight, as ma,y be alike consistent with his safety, and with the 
weal of the community. For you wot well, that perilous strides have 
been made in these audacious days, to the destruction of all ecclesi- 
astical foundations, and that our holy community has been repeatedly 
menaced. Hitherto they have found no flaw in our raiment ; but a 
party, friendly as well to the Queen of England, as to the heretical 
doctrines of the schismatical church, or even to worse and wilder 
forms of heresy, prevails now at the court of our sovereign, who dare 
not yield to her suffering clergy the protection she would gladly 
extend to them." 

" Mv lord, and reverend sir," said the knight, ** I will gladly relieve 
you or my nresence, while ye canvass this matter at your freedom ; 
and to speak truly, I am desirous to see in what case the chamberlain 
of my noble kinsman hath found my wardrobe, and how he hath 
packed the same, and whether it has suffered from the journey- 
there are four suits of as pure and elegant device as ever the fancy 
of a fair lady doated upon, every one having a treble, and appro- 
priate change of ribbons, trimmings, and fringes, which, in case of 
need, may as it were renew each of them, and multiply the four into 
twelve. There is also my sad-coloured riding suit, and three cut- 
work shirts with falling bands — pray you. pardon me~I must needs 
see how matters stand with them without larther dallying." 

Thus speaking, he left the room; and the Sub-Prior, looking after 
him significantly, added, Where the treasure is will the heart bo 
also." 
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" Saint Mary preserre our wits!" said the Ahhot, stunned with the 
knight's abundance of words ; ^ were man's brains ever so stuffed 
with silk and broadcloth, cut-work, and I wot not what besides ! And 
what could move the Earl of Northumberland to assume for his 
bosom counsellor, in matters of depth and danger, such a feather- 
brained coxcomb as this ? " 

" Had he been other than what he is, venerable father," said the 
Sub-Prior, " he had been less fitted for the nart of scape>^oat, to 
which his Right Honourable Cousin had probably destin^ him from 
the commencement, in case of their plot failing. I know something 
of this Piercie Shaiton. The legitimacy of his mother's descent from 
the Piercie family, the point on which ne is most jealous, hath been 
called in question. If hairbrained courag;e, and an outrageous spirit 
of pdlan^, can make good his pretensions to the hi^ lineage he 
claims, these qualities have never been denied him. For the rest, 
he is one of tne ruffling gallants of the time, like Rowland Torke, 
Stukely,^ and others, who wear out their fortunes, and endiuiger 
their lives, in idle braveries, in order that they may be esteemed the 
only choice gallants of the time ; and afterwards endeavour to repair 
their estate, by engaging in the desperate plots and conspiracies 
which wiser heads have devised. To use one of his own conceited 
similitudes, such courageous fools resemble hawks, which the wiser 
conspirator keeps hooded and blinded on his wrist until the quanj is 
on the wing, and who are then flown at them." 

Saint Marv," said the Abbot, " he were an evil guest to introduce 
into our quiet nousehold. Our Voung monks make bustle enougL 
and more than is beseeming God's servants, about their outwara 
attire already — ^this kniffht were enough to turn their brains, from 
the Vestiaritis down to the very scullion boy." 

'* A worse evil might foDow,^* said the Sub-Prior : "in these bad 
days, the patrimony of the church is bought and sold, forfeited and 
distrained, as if it were the unhallowed sou appertaining to a secular 
baron. Think what penalty awaits us, were we convict^ of harbour- 
ing a rebel to her whom they call the Queen of England ! There 
would neither be wanting Scottish parasites to beg the lands of tiie 
foundation, nor an army from England to bum and harry the 
Halidome. The men of^ Scotland were once Scotsmen, firm and 
united in their love of their country, and throwing every other con- 
sideration aside when the frontier was menaced— now they are — 
what shidl I caU them— the one part French, the other part Englisb, 
considering their dear native country merely as a ^rize-fighting 
stage, upon which foreigners are welcome to decide their ^uarreb.'^ 

" Benedicite t " replied the Abbot, " they are indeed slippeiy and 
evil times." 

And therefore," said Father Eustace, " we must walk warily— 
we must not, for example, bring this man — ^this Sir Piercie Shi^ton, 
to our house of Saint Mary's." 

^^But how then shall we dispose of him?" replied the Abbot; 
^ bethink thee that he is a sufferer for holy Ghurcn's sake— that his 

> See Note O. Rowland Torhe, and Stvkd9, 
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patron, the £arl of Northumberland, hath been our friend, and thatw 
lyiag ao near us, he may work us weal or wo according as we deaf 
with his kinsman." 

"And. accordingly," said the Sub-Prior, "for these reasons, as 
well as tor discharge of the great duty of Christian diarity, I woidd 
protect and relieye this man. Let him not go back to Julian Arenel 
— ^tbat unconscientious baron would not stick to plunder the exiled 
stranger— Let him remain here— the spot is secluded, and if the 
accommodation be beneath his quality, discorery will become the 
less likely. We will make such means for his conyenience as we can 



" Will he be persuaded, thinkest thou ? " said the Abbot ; " I will 
leaye m^ own trayelling bed for his repose, and send up a suitable 
easy-chair." 

" With such easements," said the Sub-Prior, he must not com- 
plain; and then, if threatened by any sudden danger, he can soon 
come down to the sanctuary, where we will harbour him in secret 
until means can be deyised of dismissing him in safety." 

Were we not better," said the Abbot, " send him on to the court, 
and get rid of him at once ? " 

" Ay, bat at the expense of our friends — this butterfly may fold his 
win^, and lie under coyer in the cold air of Glendearg : but were he 
at Holyrood, he would, did his life depend on it, expand his spangled 
drapery in the eyes of the queen and court^Rather than fail of dis- 
tinction, he would sue for loye to our gracious soyereign — the eyes 
of all men would be upon him in the course of three short days, and 
the international peace of the two ends of the island endangered for 
a creature, who, like a silly moth, cannot abstain from fluttering 
round a li^^ht." 

" Thou nast preyailed with me, Father Eustace," said the Abbot, 
" and it will so hard but 1 improye on thy plan— I will send up in 
secret, not only household stuff, but wine ana wassell-bread. There 
IS a young swankie here who shoots yenison well. I will giye him 
(Erections to see that the knight lacks none." 

** Whateyer accommodation he can haye, which infers not a risk of 
discoyery," said the Sub-Prior, " it is our duty to afford him." 

" Nay," said the Abbot, " we will do more, and will instantly 
despatch a seryant express to the keeper of our reyestiary to send 
us such things as he may want, eyen this night. See it done, good 
father." 

" I will," answered Father Eustace; " but I hear the gull clamorous 



on any one here who can him the office of groom of the chamber." 

^ I would he would appear," said the Abbot, " for here comes the 
Refectioner with the collation. By my faith, the ride hath giyen me 
a sharp appetite ! " 

1 The points were the string of cord or ribbon (so called, because pointed with 
metal like the laoes of women's stays), which attached the doublet to the hose. 
They wera very numerous, and required assistance to tie tbem properly, which 
was called tnutinff. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Ill seek for other aid— Spirits, they say. 
Flit roxmd invisible, as thick as motes 
Danoe in the sunbeam. If that spell 
Or necromancer's sigil can oompel them. 
They shall hold council with me. 

jAliES DUPF. 

The reader's attention must be recalled to Halbert Glendiniiinir' 
who had left the Tower of Glendearg immediately after his qtiarrei 
with its new guest. Sir Piercie Shaf^n. As he walked with a rapid 
pace up the glen, Old Martin followed him, beseeching him to be less 
nasty. 

" Halbert," said the old man, " you will never live to have white 
hair, if you take fire thus at every spark of provocation." 

" And why should I wish it, old man," said Halbert, *« if I am to be 
the butt that every fool may aim a shaft of scorn i^^ainst? Whsft 
avails it, old man. that you yourself move, sleep, and wake, eat thy 
niggard meal, ana repose on thy hard pallet ? Why art thou so well 
pleased that the morning should call thee up to daily toil, and the 
evening again lay thee down a wearied-out wretch? Were it not 
better sleep and wake no more, than to undergo this dull ezcbaog^ 
of labour for insensibility and of insensibility for labour ? " 

"God help me," answered Martin, "there maybe truth in what 
thou sayest— but walk slower, for my old limbs cannot keep pace 
with your young legs — ^walk slower and I will tell you why age, 
though unlovely, is yet endurable." 

" iSpeak on then," said Halbert, slackening his pace, ^'but remem- 
ber we must seek venison to refresh the fatigues of these holy men. 
who will this morning have achieved a journey of ten miles ; and if 
we reach not the Brocksbum head, we are scarce like to see an 
antler." 

" Then'know, my good Halbert," said Martin, ** whom I love aa my 
own son, that I am satisfied to live till death calls me, because my 
Maker wills it. Ay, and although I spend what men call a hard Hf^ 
pinched with cold m winter, and burnt with heat in summer, though 
1 feed hard and sleep hard, and am held mean and despised, yet I 
bethink me, that were I of no use on the face of this fair creation, 
God would withdraw me from it." 

** Thou poor old man," said Halbert, "and can such a vain conceit 
as this of^ thy fancied use, reconcile thee to a world where thou 
playest so poor a part ? " 

" My part was nearly as poor," said Martin, ** my person nearhr aa 
much despised, the day that I saved my mistress andf her child from 
perishing in the wilderness." 

"Right, Martin," answered Halbert, "there, indeed^ thou didst 
what might be a sufficient apology for a whole life of insignificance. 

"And do you account it for nothing, Halbert, that I snouldhave 
the power of giving you a lesson of patience, and submission to the 
destinies of Rovioence ? Methinks there is use for the grey hain 
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on the old scalp, were it but to instraet the green head by precept 
and by example." 

Haibert held down his face, and remained silent for a minute or 
two, and then resumed his discourse: ''Martin, seest thou aught 
changed in me of late ? " 

^ Surely," said Martin. I have always known you hasty, wild, 
and inconsiderate, rude, and nrompt to speak at the yoUey and wiUi- 
out reflection ; but now, metninks, your bearing, without losin&f its 
natural fire, has something in it of force and dignity which it had not 
before. It seems as if you had fallen asleep a carle, and awakened 
a gentleman." 

^ Thou canst judge, then, of noble bearing ? " said Haibert. 

''Surely," answered Martin, "in some sort I can; for I haye 
trayelled through court, and camp, and city, with my master Walter 
Ayenel, although he could do nothing for me in tne long-run, but 
giye me room lor two score of sheep on the hill ; and surely eyen now, 
while I speak with you, I feel sensible that my language is more re- 
fined than it is my wont to use, and that— tnough I Know not the 
reason— the rude northern dialect, so familiar to my tongue, has 
giyen place* to a more town-bred speech." 

"And this change in thyself and me, thou canst by no means 
account for? " said joung Glendinning. 

** Change ! " replied Martin, " by our Lady it is not so much a 
change wich I feel, as a recalling and renewing sentiments and 
expressions which I had some thirty years since, ere Tibb and I set up 
our humble household. It is singular that your society should haye 
this sort of influence oyer me, Hubert, and that I should neyer haye 
experienced it ere now." 

'' Thinkest thou," said Haibert, " thou seest in me aught that can 
raise me from this base, low, despised state, into one where I may 
rank with those proud men, who now despise my clownish poyerty?'^' 

Martin paused an instant, and then answered, -'Doubtless you may, 
Haibert ; as broken a ship has come to land. Heard ye neyer of 
Huffhie Dun,, who leffc this Halidome some thirty-fiye years gone by? 
A cteUyerly fellow was Hughie— could read and. write like a priest, 
and could yield brand and buckler with the best of the riders. I 
mind him — die like of him was neyer seen in the Halidome of Saint 
Blary's, and so was seen of the preferment that God sent him." 

"And what was that?" said Haibert, his eyes sparkling with 
eagerness. 

" Nothing less," answered Martin, " than body-seryant to the Arch- 
bishop of Saint Andrews I " 

Haibert's countenance fell.—'* A seryant— And to a priest ? Was this 
all that knowledge and actiyity could raise him to ? " 

Martin, in his turn, looked with wistful surprise in the face of his 
young friend. " And to what could fortune lead him farther ? " an- 
swered he. " The son of a kirk-feuar is not the stuff that lords and 
knights are made of. Courage and sdiool craft cannot change churl's 
blood into gentle blood, I trow. I haye heard, forby, that Hughie 
Dun left a ffood fiye hundred punds of Scots money to his only 
daughter, and that she married the Bailie of Pittenweem." 
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At this moment, and while Haibert was embarrassed with deyisingr 
a suitable answer, a deer bounded across their path. In an instant 
the cross-bow was at the youth's shoulder, the bolt whistled, and the 
deer, after eiyinff one bound upright, dropt dead on the ffreen sward. 

** There fies the venison our dame wanted," said Martin; "who • 
would have thoug^ht of an out-lying stag being so low down the glen 
at tidis season ? — And it is a hart of grease too, in full season, and 
three inches of fat on the brbket. Now this is all your luck, Haibert, 
that follows you go where you like. Were you to put in for it, I 
would warrant you were made one of the Abbot's yeoman-prickers, 
and ride about in a purple doublet as bold as the best." 

" Tush, man," answered Haibert, " I will serve the Queen or no 
one. Take thou care to have down the venison to the Tower, since 
they expect it. I will on to the moss. I have two or three bird- • 
bolts at my girdle, and it may be I shall find wild-fowl." 

He hastened his pace, and was soon out of sight. Martin paused 
for a moment, and looked after him. " There goes the making of a 
right gallant stripling, an ambition have not the spoiling of him. 
Serve the Queen! said he. By my faith, and she mith worse ser- 
vants, from all that I e'er heard of him. And wherefore should he 
not keep a high head ? They that ettle to the top of the ladder will at 
least get up some rounds. They that mint ^ at a gown of gold will 
always get a sleeve of it. But come, sir (addressing the stag), you 
shall go to Glendearg on my two legs somewhat more slowly than 
you were frisking it even now on your own four nimble shanks. Nay, 
by my faith, if you be so heavy, I will content me with the best of you, 
and tnat's liie naunch and the nombles, and e'en heave up the rest on 
the old oak-tree yonder, and come back for it with one of the yauds." ' 

While Martin returned to Glendearg with the venison, Haibert 
prosecuted his wcdk, breathing more easily since he was free of his 
companion. " The domestic of a proud and lazy priest— body-sqiure 
to the Archbishop of Saint Andrews," he repeated to himself; "and 
this, with the privilege of allying his blood with the Bailie of Pitten- 
weem, is thought a preferment worth a brave man's struggling for ; 
— ^nay more, a preferment which, if allowed, should crown the hopes 
— ^past, present, and to come — of the son of a Kirk-vassal I By Hea- 
ven, but that I find in me a reluctance to practise their acts of noc- 
turnal rapine, I would rather take the jack and lance, and ioin with 
the Border- riders. — Something I will do. . Here, degraded and dis- 
honoured, I will not live the scorn of each whiffling stranger from 
the South, because, forsooth, he wears tinkling spurs on a tawny 
boot. This thing—this phantom— be it what it will— I will see it 
once more. Since I spoke with her, and touched her hand, thoughts 
and feelings have dawned on me, of which my former life had not 
even dreamed; but shall I, who feel my fathers glen too narrow for 
my expanding spirit, brook to be bearded in it by this vain gewgaw 
or a courtier, and in the sight, too, of Mary Avenel? I will not 
stoop to it, by Heaven ! " 

As he spoke thus, he arrived in the sequestered glen of Oorri-nan* 

1 Mint^aXm at. 

* roudi— horses ; more particularly horBos of labour. 
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shian, as it yerg^ed upon the bonr of noon. A few moments he re- 
mained looking uix>n the fountain, and doubting in his own mind 
with what countenance the White Lady might receive him. She 
had not, indeed, expressly forbidden his again evoking her; but yet 
there was somethinfi;^ like such a prohibition imi)lied in the farewell, 
which recommended him to wait for another guide. 

Halbert Glendinning did not long, however, allow himself to pause. 
Hardihood was the natural characteristic of his mind; and under the 
expansion and modification which his feelings had lately undergone, 
it had been au^ented rather than diminished. He drew his sword, 
undid the buskm from his foot, bowed three times with deliberation 
towards the fountain, and as often towards the tree, and repeated 
the same rhyme as formerly, — 

" Thrioe to ibe holly brake— 
Thrice to the well :— 
I bid thee awake, 
White Maid of AvoDel ! 

Noon gleaTDB on the lake — 

Koon glows on the fell- 
Wake thee, O wake. 

White Maid of Avenel!" 

His eye was on the holly bush as he spoke the last line; and it was 
not without an involuntary shuddering that he saw the air betwixt 
his eye and that object become more dim, and condense, as it were, 
into the faint appearance of a form, through which, however, so thin 
and transparent was the first appearance of the phantom, he could 
discern the outline of the bush, as through a veil of fine crape. But 
gradually it darkened into a more substantial appearance, and the 
White lidy stood before him with displeasure on her brow. She 
spoke, and ner speech was still song, or rather measured chant ; but, 
as if now more familiar, it flowed occasionally in modulated blank- 
verse, and at other times in the lyrical measure which she had used 
at their former meeting, — 

** This is the day when the fairy kind 

Sit weeping alone for their hopeless lot. 
And the wood-maiden sighs to the sighing wind, 

And the mer-maiden weeps in her crystal grot : 
For this is the day that a deed was wrought. 

In which we have neither part nor share, # 
For the children of clay was salvation bought. 

But not for the forms of sea or airf 
And cTor the mortal is most forlum. 
Who meeteth our race on the Friday mom.*' 

"Spirit,** said Halbert Glendinning boldly, "it is bootless to 
threaten one who holds his life at no rate. Thine anger can but 
slay; nor do I think thy power extendeth, or thy will stretcheth, so 
far. The terrors which your race produce upon others are vain 
against me. My heart is hardened against fear, as by a sense of 
despair. If I am, as thy words infer, of a race more peculiarly the 
care of Heaven than thine, it is mine to call, it must be thine to 
answer. I am the nobler being." j . i, i 

As he spoke, the figure looked upon him with a fierce and ureful 
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countenance, which, without losing the similitude of that which it 
usually exhibited, had a voider and more exaggerated cast of features. 
The eyes seemed to contract and become more fiery, and slight con- 
Tukions passed oyer the face, as if it was about to be transformed 
into something hideous. The whole appearance resembled those 
faces which the imagmation summons up when it is disturbed by 
laudanum, but which do not remain under the Tisionary's command ; 
and, beautiful in their first appearance, become wild and grotesque 
ere we can arrest them. 

But when Halbert had concluded his bold speech, the White Lady 
stood before him with the same pale, fixed, and melancholy a8i>ect, 
which she usually bore. He had expected the agitation wnich she 
exhibited would conclude in some frightfal metamorphosis. Folding 
her arms on her bosom, the phantom replied,—- 



** Daring vouth I for thee it is well. 
Here OEdling me in haunted dell. 
That thy heart has not quail'd, 
Kor thy courage fail'd. 
And that thou couldst brook 
The angry look 
Of Her of AveneL 
Did one limb shiver. 
Or an eyelid quiver. 
Thou wert lost for ever. 
Though I am form'd from the ether blue. 
And my blood is of the unfallen dew. 
And thou art framed of mud and dust, 
Tis thine to speak, reply I must.'* 



I demand of thee, then,'' said the youth, ''by what charm it is 
that I am thuB altered in mind and in wishes — ^that I think no longer 
of deer or dog, of bow or bolt — ^that my soul spurns the bounds of 
this obscure glen — ^that my blood boils at an insult from one by whose 
stirrup I would some days since have run for a whole summers mom, 
contented and honoured by the notice of a single word? Why do I 
now seek to mate me with princes, and knights, and nobles ? — Am I 
the same who but yesterday, as it were, slumbered in contented ob- 
scurity, but who am to-day awakened to glory and ambition? — 
Speak — tell me, if thou canst, the meaning of tnis change ?— Am I 
spell-bound? — or have I till now been under the influence of a spell, 



same ? Spe^, and tell me, is it to thy influence that the change is 
owing ?" 
The White Lady replied :— 



** A mightier wizard far than I 

Wields o'er the universe his power; 
Him owns the eagle in the sky. 

The turtle in the bower. 
Chanffefhl in shape, yet mightiest still. 
He wields the heart of man at will, 
From ill to good, from good to ill. 
In cot and castle-tower.'* 



Speak not thus darkly," said the youth, colouring so deeply, thai 
face, neck, and hands, were in a sanguine glow ; xnake me sensiU* 
of thy purpose." 




conscious of remaining the 
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The spirit answered,— 



Ask thy heart, whose secret cell 
Is fiird with Blaiy Avenel I 
Ask thy pride, why soornfUl look. 
In Mary's view it will not brook t 
Ask it, why thou seek'st to rise 
Among the mighty and the wise f— 
Why thou spum'st thy lowly lotf— 
Why thy pastimes are forgot t— 
Why thou wouldst in bloody strife 
Mend thy Iu<dc or lose thy life t 
Ask thy heart, and it shall tell. 
Sighing from its secret cell, 
'l4s for Mary AveneL" 



" Tell me, then," said Halbert, his cheek still deeply crimsoned, 
thoa who hast said to me that which I dared not say to myself, 
by what means shall I urge my passion— by what means make it 
Imown?'* 

The White Lady replied,— 



<« Do not ask me; 
On doubts like these thou canst not task m4 
We only see the passing show 
Of human passions' ebb and flow ; 
And view the pageant's idle glance 
As mortals eye the northern dance, 
When thousand streamers, flashing bright. 
Career it o'er the brow of night. 
And gazers mark their changeful gleams, 
But feel no influence from their beuns." 



** By ties mysterious link'd, oar fated race 
Holds strange connection with the sons of men. 
The star that rose upon the House of Avenel, 
When Norman Ulric first assumed the name. 
That star, when culminating in its orbit. 
Shot fix>m its sphere a drop of diamond dew. 
And this bright font received it— and a Spirit 
Rose from the fountain, and her date of l^e 
Hath co-existeuce with the Bouse of Aveuel, 
And with the star that rules it." 



** Speak yet more plainly," answered young Qlendinning ; "of this 
1 can understand nothing. Say, what hath forged thy wierded^ link 
of destiny with the House of Avenel ? Say, especially, what fate now 
oyerhangs that house ? " 

The White Lady replied,— 



*' Look on my gii*dle— on this thread of gold— 
Tis fine as web of lightest gossamer, 
And, but there is a speU on't, would not bind, 
light as they are, the folds of my thin robe. 
But when *twas donn'd, it was a massive chain. 
Such as might bind the champion of the Jews, 
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Er«n when his locks were longest— it hath dwindled. 
Hath minish'd in its substance and its strength, 
As sunk the (greatness of the House of A vend. 
When this frail thread gives way, I to the elements 
Resign the principles of life they lent me. 
Ask me no more of this 1— the stars forbid it.'* 

"Then canst thou read the stars," answered the youth, '*and 
merest tell me the fate of my passion, if thou canst not aid it ? ^ 
The White Lady again replied, — 

** Dim bums the once bright star of Avenel, 
Dim as the beacon when the morn is nigh, 
And the o*er-wearied warder leaves the light-house ; 
There is an influence sorrowful and fearftil. 
That dogs its downward course. Disastrous passion. 
Fierce hate and rivalry, are in the aspect 
That lowers upon its fortune.** 

** And rivalry ? " repeated Glendinning ; " it is then as I feared! — 
But shsdl that English silkworm presume to heard me in my father's 
house, and in the presence of Mary Avenel ? — Give me to meet him, 
spirit^— give me to do away the vain distinction of rank on which he 
refuses me the comhat. Place us on equal terms, and gleam the 
stars with what aspect they will, the sword of my father shadl control 
their influences.*' 

She answered as promptly as before,— 

** Complain not of me, child of clay. 
If to thy harm I yield the way. 
We, who soar thy sphere above. 
Know not aught of hate or love ; 
As will or wisdom rules thy mood. 
My gifts to evil turn, or good," 

" Give me to redeem my honour," said Halbert Glendinning — 
give me to retort on my proud rival the insults he has thrown on 
me, and let the rest fare as it wilL If I cannot revenge my wrong, I 
shaJl sleep quiet, and know nought of my disgrace." 
The phantom failed not to reply, — 

'* When Pieroie Shafton boasteth high, 
Let this token meet his eye. 
The sun is westering from the dell. 
Thy wish is granted— fare thee well ! '* 

As the White Lady spoke or chanted these last words, she undid 
from her locks a silver bodkin around which they were twisted, and 
^ave it to Halbert Glendinning ; then shaking her dishevelled hair 
till it fell like a veil around her, the outlines of her form gradually 
became as diifuse as her flowing tresses, her countenance grew ^ale 
as the moon in her first quarter, her features became indistinguiah- 
able, and she melted into the air. 

Habit inures us to wonders ; but the youth did not find himself 
alone by the fountain without ezperiencinff, though in a much less 
degree, the revulsion of spirits which he had felt upon the phantom's 
former disappearance. A doubt strongly pressed upon nis mind, 
whether it were safe to avail himself of the ffifbs of a spirit which did 
not even pretend to belong to the class of angels, and mighty for 
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aught he knew, have a much worse lineagre than that which she was 
pleased to avow. " I will speak of it," he said, ** to Edward, who is 
clerkly learned, and will tell me what I should do. And jet, no — 
Edward is scrupulous and wary.— I will prove the effect of her gift 
on Sir Piercie Shafton if he again braves me, and by the issue I will 
be myself a sufficient judge whether there is danger in resorting to 
her counsel. Home, then, home — and we shall soon learn whether 
that home shall longer hold me; for not again will I brook insult, 
with my father's sword by my side, and Mary for the spectator of my 
disgrace." 



CHAPTER XVm. 



I give thee eighteenpence a-day. 

And my bow shalt thou bear. 
And over all the north country, 

I make thee the chief rydere. 
And I thirteenpence a-day, quoth the queen. 

By Ood and by my foye. 
Come fetch thy payment when thou wilt, 

No man shall say thee nay. 

WUUam of atmdedeif, 

Thb manners of the age did not permit the inhabitants of Glen- 
dearg to partake of the collation which was placed in the spence of 
that aiicient tower, before the Lord Abbot and his attendants, and 
Sir Piercie Shafton. Dame Glendinning was excluded, both by 
inferioritv of rank and by sex, for (though it was a rule often 
neglected) the Superior of Saint Mary's was debarred from taking 
his meals in female society. To Mary Avenel the latter, and to 
Edward Glendinning the former, incapacity attached ; but it pleased 
his lordship to require their presence in the apartment, and to say 
sundry kind words to them upon the ready and nospitable reception 
which they had afforded him. 

The smoking haunch now stood upon the table ; a napkin, white 
as snow, was, with due reverence, tucked under the cnin of the 
Abbot by the Kefectioner; and nou^t was wanting to commence 
the repast, save the presence of Sir Piercie Shafton, who at length 
appeared, flittering like the sun, in a carnation-velvet doublet, 
slaished and puffed out with cloth of silver, his hat of the newest 
block, surrounded by a hatband of goldsmith's work, while around 
his neck he wore a collar of gold, set with rubies and topazes so rich, 
that it vindicated his anxiety for the safety of his baggage from 
beinfif founded upon his love of mere finery. This gorgeous collar 
or chain, resemblins: those worn by the knights of the highest 
orders of chivalry, fell down on his breast, and terminated in a 
medallion. 

**We waited for Sir Piercie Shafton," said the Abbot, hastily 
assuming^ his place in the great chair wluch the Kitchener advanced 
to the table with ready hai^. 
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" I i|ray your pardon, rererend father, and my good lord," replied 
that pink of courtesy; " I did but wait to cast my ridmg slouch, 
and to transmew myself into some civil form meeter for this wor. 
shipfol company." 

"I cannot but praise your g^allantry, Sir Knight," said the Abbol^ 

and Your prudence also, for choosmg the fitting time to appear 
thus aaomeo. Oert-es, had that goodly chain been yisible in some 
part of your late progress, there was risk that the lawful owner 
might have parted company therewith." 

** This cham, said your reverence ? " answered Sir Piercie ; ** surelY 
it is but a toy, a trifle, a slight thing which shows but poorly with 
this doublet — marry, when I wear that of the murrey-coloured 
double-piled Genoa velvet, puffed out with ciprus, the gems, being 
relieved and set off by the darker and more grave ground of the 
stuff, show like stars gmng a lustre through dark clouds." 

" I nothing doubt it," said the Abbot, " but I pray you to sit down 
at the board?' 

But Sir Piercie had now got into his element, and was not easilj 
interrupted. " I own," he continued, " that slight as the toy is, it 
might perchance have had some captivation for Julian — Santa 
Maria!" said he, interrupting himselr; "what was I about to say, 
and my fair and beauteous Protection, or shall I rather term her 
my Discretion, here in presence I — ^Indiscreet hath it been in your 
Affability, O most lovely Discretion, to suffer a stray word to hare 
broke out <xP the pen-fola of his mouth, that might overleap the fence 
of civility, and trespass on the manor of decorum." 

" Marry ! " said the Abbot, somewhat impatiently, " the greatest 
discretion that I can see in the matter is, to eat our victuals being 
hot. Father Eustace, say the Benedicite, and cut up the haunch." 

The Sub-Prior readily obeyed the first part of the Abbofs in- 
junction, but paused upon the second. " It is Friday, most reverend," 
ne said in Latin, desirous that the hint should escape, if possible, the 
ears of the stranger. 

" We are travellers," said the Abbot, in reply, ** and tmtoribus 
lidtum est — ^You know the canon — a traveller must eat what food 
his hard fate sets before him. I grant you all a dispensation to eat 
flesh this day, conditionally that you, brethren, say the Confiteor at 
curfew time, that the knight give alms to his ability, and that ail and 
each of you fast from flesh on such day within the next month that 
shall seem most convenient ; wherefore fall to and eat your food with 
cheerful countenances, and you, Father Refectioner, da mixtuay 

While the Abbot was thus stating the conditions on which his 
indulgence was granted, he had already half finished a slice of the 
noble haunch, and now washed it down with a flagon of rhenish, 
modestly tempered with water. 

** Well is it said," he observed, as he required from the Befectioner 
another slice, " that virtue is its own reward ; for though this is but 
humble fare, and hastily prepared, and eaten in a poor chamber, I do 
not remember me of having haid' such an appetite since I was a 
simple brother in the Abbey of Dundrennan, and was wont to labour 
in the garden from morning until nones, when our Abbot struck the 
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O^mhahm, Then wonld I enter keen with hon^, parched with 
thirst (da mihi virmm qtuBsOy ei merum sit), and partake with 
appetite of whatever waa set before us, according' to our rule ; feast 
or £ftst-day, earitaa or peniientia, was the same to me. I had no 
stomach complaints then, which now crare both the aid of wine and 
choice cookery, to render my food acceptable to my palate, and easy 
of digestion." 

U may be, holy &ther," said the Sub-Prior, an occasional ride 
to the extremity of Saint Mary's patrimony may have the same 
happr effect on your health as the air of the garden at Dundrennan.*' 
Perchance, with our patroness's blessing, such progresses maj 
advantage us," said the Abbot; having an especicd eye that our rem- 
son is carefully killed by some woodsman that is master of his craft." 

If the Lord Abbot will permit me," said the Kitchener, I think 
the best way to assure his lordship on that important point, would be 
to retain as a yeoman-pricker, or deputy-ranger, the ddest son of 
this good woman. Dame Glendinning, who is here to wait upon us. 
I should know by mine office what belongs to killing of game, and I 
can safely pronounce, that never saw I, or any other eoquinarius, a 
bolt so justly shot. It has cloven the very heart of the buck." 

"Whftt speak vou to us of one good shot, father?" said Sir 
Piercie; ''I woula advise vou that such no more maketh a shooter, 
than doth one swallow make a summer. I have seen this sprin^a 
of whom you speak, and if his hand can send forth his shafts as b<3dly 
as his tongue doth utter presumptuous speeches, I will own him as 
good an archer as Robin Hood." 

" Marry," said the Abbot, and it is fitting we know the truth of 
this matter from the dame herself; for ill ^vised were we to give 
way to any rashness in this matter, whereby the bounties which 
Heaven and our patroness provide might be unskilfullv mangled, and 
rendered unfit for worthy men's use. Stand forth, therefore, Dame 
Glendinning, and tell to us, as thy liege lord and spiritual Superior, 
using* plainness and truth, without eimer fear or favour, as being a 
matter wherein we are deeply interested, Doth this son of thine use 
his bow as well as the Father Eatchener avers to us? " 

" So please your noble fatherhood," answered Dame Glendinning, 
with a deep curtsy, " I should know somewhat of archery to my cost, 
seeing mj husband— God assoilzie him ! — was slain in the field of 
Pinkie with an arrow-shot, while he was fighting under the Kirk's 
banner, as became a liege vassal of the Hahdome. He was a valiant 
man, please your reverence, and an honest ; and saving that he loved 
a bit of venison, and shifted for his living at a time as Border-men 
will sometimes do, I wot not of sin that ne did. And yet, though I 
have paid for mass after mass to the matter of a forty shilling, besides 
a quarter of wheat and four firlots of rye, I con have no assurance yet 
that he has been ddivered from purgatory." 

"Dame," said the Lord Abbot, "this shall be looked into heed- 
fully ; and suioe thy husband fell, as thou sayest, in the Kirk's quarrel, 
and under her banner, rely upon it that we will have him out of pur- 
grotory forthwith— that is, always provided he be there. But it is not 
of thy husband whom we now devise to speak, but of thy son ; not of 
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a shot Scotsman, but of a shot deer. Wherefore I say, answer me to 
the pomt, Is thy son a practised archer, ay or no ? 

Alack ! my reverend lord," replied the widow, "and my croft 
would be better tilled if I could answer your reverence that he is 
not. Practised archer !->marry, holy sir, t would he would practise 
something else — cross-bow ana lon^-bow, hand-gun and hackbut, 
falconet and saker, he can shoot with them all. And if it would 
please this right honourable gentleman, our guest, to hold out his 
nat at the distance of a hundred yards, our Hubert shall send shaft, 
bolt, or bullet through it (so that riffht honourable gentleman swerve 
not, but hold out steady), and I wiU. forfeit a quarter of barley if he 
touch but a knot of his ribands. I have seen our old Martin do as 
much, and so has our right reverend the Sub-Prior, if he be pleased 
to remember it" 

"I am not like to forget it, dame," said Father Eustace; "for 1 
knew not which most to admire, the composure of the young marks- 
man, or the steadiness of the old mark. Yet I presume not to advise 
Sir Pierde Shafton to subject his valuable beaver, and yet more 
valuable person, to such a risk, unless it should be nis own special 
pleasure. 

''Be assured it is not,-' said Sir Piercie Shafton, something hastilv; 
"be well assured, holy father, that it is not. I dispute not the laa's 
qualities, for which your reverence vouches. But bows are but wood, 
strings are but flax, or the silk-worm's excrement at best ; archers 
are but men, fingers may slip, eves may dazzle, the blindest may hit 
the butt, the best marker may snoot a bow's length beside. There- 
fore will we try no perilous experiments." 

" Be that as you will, Sir Piercie," said the Abbot ; meantime we 
will name this youth bow-bearer in the forest granted to us by. good 
King David, that the chase might recreate our wearied spirits, the 
flesh of the deer improve our poor commons, and the hides cover the 
books of our library ; thus tending at once to the sustenance of body 
and soul." 

"Kneel down, woman, kneel down/' said the Eefectioner and the 
Kitchener, with one voice, to Dame Glendinning, " and kiss his lord- 
ship's hand for the grace which he has granted to thy son." 

They then, as if they had been chanting the service and the 
responses, set off in a sort of duetto, enumerating the advantages 
of the situation. 

" A green gown and a pair of leathern galligaskins every Pente- 
cost," said the Kitchener. 

"Four marks by the year at Candlemas," answered the Refec- 
tioner. 

" An hogshead of ale at Martlemas, of the double strike, and single 
ale at pleasure, as he shall agree with the Cellarer '■" 

"Who is a reasonable man," said the Abbot, "and will encourage 
an active servant of the convent." 

" A mess of broth and a dole of mutton or beef, at the Kitchener's, 
on each high holiday," resumed the Kitchener. 

"The gang of two cows and a palfrey on our Lady's meadow," 
answered his brother ofllcer. 
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"An ox-hide to make buskins of yearly, because of the brambles," 
echoed the ELitchener. 

"And yarious other perquisites, quas nunc proMcribere longumf" 
said the Abbot, summing, with his own lordly Toice, the adyantages 
attached to the office of conyentual bow-bearer. 

Dame Glendinning was aU this while on her knees, her head 
mechanically turning from the one church-officer to the oUier, which, 
as they stood one on each side of her, had much the appearance of a 
figure moyed by clock-work, and so soon as they were silent, most 
deyoutly did she kiss the munificent hand of the Abbot. Conscious, 
howeyer, of Halbert's intractability in some points, she could not 
help qualifying her fipratefiil and reiterated thanks for the Abbot's 
bountiful proner, wita a hope that Halbert would see his wisdom, and 
acc^t of it. 

" How," said the Abbot, bending his brows, " accept of it?— Woman, 
is thy son in his right wits ? " 

Elspeth, stunned by the tone in which this question was asked, was 
altogether unable to reply to it. Indeed, any answer she might haye 
made could hardly haye oeen heard, as it pleased the two office-bearers 
of the Abbot's table again to recommence their alternate dialogue. 

''Refuse!'' said the Kitchener. 

"Befuse ! " answered the Refectioner, echoing the other's word in 
a tone of still louder astonishment. 

^ Refuse four marks by the year ! " said the one. 

" Ale and beer— broth and mutton— cow's-grass and palfrey's I " 
shouted the Kitchener. 

" GK>wn and galligaskins ! " responded the Refectioner. 

''A. moment^ patience, mj brethren," answered the Sub-Prior, 
''and let. us not be thus astonished before cause is afforded of our 
amazement. This good dame best knoweth the temper and spirit 
of her son— this much I can say, that it lieth not towards letters or 
learning, of which I haye in yam endeayoured to instil into him some 
tincture. Neyertheless, he is a youth of no common spirit, but much 
like those (in my weak judgment) whom God raises up among a 
people when he meaneth that their deliyerance shall be wrought out 
with strength of hand and valour of heart. Such men we haye seen 
marked by a waywardness, and eyen an obstinacy of character, which 
hath appeared intractability and stupidity to those among whom they 
walked and were conyersant, untQ the yery opportunity hath arriyed 
in which it was the will of Proyidence that they should be the fitting 
instrument of great things." 

" Now, in fi^ood time hast thou spoken. Father Eustace," said the 
Abbot; "and we will see this swankie before we decide upon the 
means of employing him.— How say you. Sir Piercie Shafton, is it 
not the court fashion to suit the man to the office, and not the office 
to the man?" 

So please your reyerence and lordship," answered the Northum- 
brian knight, " I do partly, that is, in some sort, subscribe to what 
your wisdom hath deliyered. Neyertheless, under reyerence of the 
Sub-Prior, we do not look for gallant leaders and national deliyerers 
in the hovels of the mean common people. Credit me, that if there 
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be some flashes of martial spirit about this young person, which I am 
Dot called upon to dispute (though I have seldom seen that presnmp- 
tion and arrogance were made £[ood u^n the upshot by aeed and 
actionX yet stul these will nrore msufficient to distinffuish him, save 
in his own limited and lowly sphere~-eTen as the g&wworm, wMch 
msikea a goodly show among the grass of the field, would be of little 
ayail if deposited in a beacon-grate." 

<*Now, m good time," said the Sub-Prior, ''and here comes the 
young huntsman to speak for himself;" for, beinff placed opposite to 
the window, he could obserre Halbert as he ascended the little mound 
on whidb the tower was situated. 

*' Summon him to our presence," said the Lord Abbot ; and with 
an obedient start the two attendant monks went off with emulous 
alertness. Dame Glendinning sprung away at the same moment 
partly to gain an instant to recommend obeciienoe to her son, partly 
to prevail with him to change his apparel before coming^ in presence 
of the Abbot. But the Kitchener and Refectioner, both speaking at 
once, had already seized each an arm. and were le^Euling Halbert in 
triumph into the apartment, so that she could only ejaculate, *' His 
will be done ; but an he had but had on him his Sunday's hose ! 

Limited and humble as this desire was, the fates did not rrant it, 
for Halbert Glendinning was hurried into the presence of the Lord 
Abbot and his party without a word of exphmation, and without a 
moment's time being allowed to assume his holiday hose, which, in 
the lan&piage of the time, implied both breeches and stockings. 

Yet Uiough thus suddenly presented amid the centre of all eyea^ 
there was something in Halbert's appearance which commanded a 
certain degree of respect from the company into which he was so 
unceremoniously intruded, and the greater part of whom were dis- 
posed to consider him with hauteur, if not with absolute contempt, 
but his appearance and reception we must devote to another chapter. 



CHAPTER XrX. 

Now choose tbee, gallant, batwixt wealth and homour 
There lies the pelf, in sum to bear thee through 
The dance of youth, and the turmoil of manhood. 
Yet leave enough for age's chimney-oomer ; 
But an thou graap to it, farewell ambition. 
Farewell each hope of bettering thy condition, 
And raising thy low rank above the churls 
That till the earth for bread. 

It is necessary to dwell for some brief space on the appearance 
and demeanour of young Glendinning, ere we proceed to describe 
his interriew with the Abbot of Saint Mary's, at this momentous 
crisis of his life. 

Halbert was now about nineteen years old, tall and active rather 
strong, yet of that hardy conformation of limb and sinew, which 
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promffies great strength when the CTowth sLaU be complete, and the 
system confirmed. He was perfectly well made, and like most men 
who have that adyantt^, possessed a ^ace and natural ease of man- 
ner and carriage, which preyented his height from being the dis- 
tinguished paxt of his external appearance. It was not until you 
had compared his stature with that of those amongst or near to 
whom he stood, that you became sensible that the young Glendin- 
ning was upwards of six feet high. In the combination of unusual 
height with perfect symmetry, ease, and grace of carriage, the younff 
heir of Glenaearg, notwithstanding his rustic birth and education, had 
greatly the advantage eyen of Sir Piercie Shafbon himself, whose 
stature was lower, and his limbs, though there was no particular 
point to object to, were on the whole less exactly proportioned. On 
the other handy Sir Piercie's very handsome countenance afforded 
him as decided an advantage over the Scotsman, as regularity of 
features and brilliance of complexion could give over traits which 
were rather strongly marked tnan beautiful, and upon whose com- 
plexion the "skyey influences," to which he was constantly exposed, 
nad blended the red and white into the purely nut-brown hue, which 
coloured alike cheeks, neck, and forehead, and blushed only in a 
darker ^flow upon the former. — Halbert's eyes supplied a marked 
and distinguished part of his physiognomy. They were lar^e and 
of a hazel colour, and sparkled in moments of animation witn such 
uncommon brilliancy, that it seemed as if they actually emitted light. 
Nature had closely curled the locks of dark>brown hair, which relieved 
and set off the features, such as we have described them, displaying 
a bold and animated disposition, much more than might have oeen 
expected from his situation, or from his previous manners, which 
hitnerto had seemed bashful, homely, and awkward. 

Halbert's dress was certainly not of that description which sets off 
to the best advantage a presence of itself prepossessing. His jerkin 
and hose were of coarse rustic cloth, and nis cap of the same. A belt 
round his waist served at once to sustain the broadsword which we 
have ahready mentioned, and to hold five or six arrows and bird- 
bolts, which were stuck into it on the right side, along with a large 
knife hilted with buck-horn, or, as it was then called, a dudgeon- 
dagger. To complete his dress, we must notice his loose buskins of 
deer's-hide, formed so as to draw up on the leg as liigh as the knee, 
or at pleasure to be thrust down lower than the calves. These were 
generally used at the period by such as either had their principal 
occupation, or their chief pleasure, in silvan sports, as they served to 
protect the legs against the rou^h and tangled thickets into which 
the pursuit of game frequently led them — ^Ajid these trifling parti- 
culars complete his external appearance. 

It is not so easy to do justice to the manner in which young Glen- 
dinning's soul spoke through his eyes when ushered so suddenly into 
the company of those whom his earliest education had taught him to 
treat with awe and reverence. The de^ee of embarrassment, which 
his demeanour evinced, had nothing in it either meanly servile, or 
utterly disconcerted. It was no more than beeatoe a generous and 
ing^enuous youth of a bold spirit^ but totally inexperienced, who 
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should for the first time be called upon to think and act for himself 
in such society, and under such disadvantageous circumstances. 
There was not in his carriage a grain either of forwardness or of 
timidity, which a friend could have wished away. 

He kneeled and kissed the Abbot's hand, then rose, and retiring' 
two paces, bowed respectfully to the circle arounc^ smiling gently as 
he received an encouraging nod from the Sub-Prior, to whom alone 
he was personally known, and blushing as he encountered the anxious 
look 01 Mar^ Avenel, who beheld with painful interest the sort of 
ordeal to which her foster-brother was about to be subjected. Re- 
covering from the transient flurry of spirits into which the encounter 
of her glance had thrown him, he stood composedly awaiting till the 
Abbot should express his pleasure. 

The ingenuous expression of countenance, noble form^ and emo&' 
ful attitude of the young man, failed not to prepossess m his favour 
the churchmen in whose presence he stood. The Abbot looked 
round, and exchanged a gracious and approving glance with his 
counsellor Father Eustace, although probably the appointment of a 
ranger, or bow-bearer, was one in which he might have been dis- 
posed to proceed without the Sub-Prior's advice, were it but to show 
his own nree agency. But the good mien of the young man now in 
nomination was such, that he rather hastened to exchange con- 
gratulation on meeting with so proper a subject of promotion, than 
to indulge any other feeling. Father Eustace enjoyed the pleasure 
which a well-constituted mind derives from seeing a benefit light on 
a deserving object ; for as he had not seen Ha&ert since circnm- 
stances had made so material a change in his manner and feelings, 
he scarce doubted that the preferred appointment would, notwitn- 
standing his mother's uncertainty, suit the disposition of a youth who 
had appeared devoted to woodland sports, and a foe alike to seden- 
tary or settled occupation of any kind. The Befectioner and Kitch- 
ener were so well pleased with Ualbert's prepossessing appearance, 
that they seemed to think that the salary, emoluments, and per- 
quisites, the dole, the grazing, the gown, and the galligaskins, could 
scarce be better bestowed than on tne active and graceful figure be- 
fore them. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, whether from being more deeply engaged in 
his own cogitations, or that the subject was unworthy of his notice, 
did not seem to partake of the general feeling of approbation excited 
by the young man's presence. He sate with his eyes half shut, and 
his arms folded, appearing to be wrapped in contemplations of a 
nature deeper than those arising out of the scene before him. But, 
notwithstanding his seemin|^ abstraction and absence of mind, there 
was a flutter of vanity in Sir Piercie's very handsome countenance, 
an occasional change of posture from one striking attitude (or what 
he conceived to be such) to another, and an occasional stolen fiance 
at the female part of the company, to spy how far he succeeded in 
riveting their attention, which gave a marked advantage, in oom- 
arison, to the less regular and more harsh features of Halbert Glen- 
inning, with their composed, manly, and deliberate expression of 
•nentalfortitude. 
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Of the females helongmg to the family of Glendearg^, the Miner's 
daughter alone had her mind sufficienUy at leisure to admire, from 
time to timcL the ^aceful attitudes of Sir Fiercie Shafton ; for hoth 
Mary ATenel and Dame Glendinningr were waiting in anxiety and 
apprehension the answer which Halhert was to return to the Ahbot's 
proposal, and fearfully anticipatinfi^ the consequences of his probable 
refusal. The conduct of his brother Edward) for a lad constitution- 
allr shy, respectfid, and eren timid, was at once affectionate and 
noole. This youneer son of Dame Elspeth had stood unnoticed in a 
comer, after the Abbot, at the request of the Sub-Prior, had hon- 
oured him with some nassing notice, and asked him a few common- 
place questions about nis progress in Donatus, and in the Frompttt- 
avium Farvulorum, without waiting for the answers, f^om his 
comer he now fiflided round to his brother's side, and keeping a little 
behind him, slid his rifi^ht hand into the huntsman's len, and by a 
gentle pressure, which Halbert instantly and ardently returned, 
expressed at once his interest in his situation, and lus resolution to 
share his fate. 

The |[roup was thus arranged, when, after the pause of two or 



in order that he might enter on his proposal witn due and aeliberate 
difirnity, the Abbot at length expressed himself thus 

"My son— we your lawful Superior, and the Abbot, under God's 
fayonr, of the community of Saint Mary's, have heard of your mani- 
fold good gifts— a-hem— especially toucning woodcr^t — and the 
huntsman-uke fashion in which you strike your game, truly and as a 
yeoman should, not abusing Hearen's good benefits by spoiling the 
flesh, as is too often seen m careless rangers— 4^hem.'' He made 
here a pause, but observing that Glendinning only replied to his 
compliment by a bow, he proceeded, — " My son, we commend your 
modesty; neyertheless, we will that thou shouldst speak freely to us 
touching that which we hare premeditated for thine adrancement, 
meaning to confer on thee the office of bow-bearer and ranger, as 
well oyer the chases and forests wherein our house hath privilege by 
the gifts of pious kings and nobles, whose souls now enioy the fruits 
of their bounties to the church, as to those which belong to us in 
exdusiye right of property and perpetuity. Thy knee, my son— that 
we may, with our own hand, and without loss of time, induct thee 
into office." 

" Kneel down," said the Kitchener on the one side; and Kneel 
down," said the Refectioner on the other. 

But Halbert Glendinning remained standinfif. 

** Were it to show gratitude and ffood-will for your reverend lord- 
ship's noble offer, I could not," he said, " kneel low enough, or remain 
long enough kneeling. But I may not kneel to take investiture of 
your noble gift^ my lord Abbot, being a man determined to seek my 
fortnne otherwise." 

**How is that, sir?" said the Abbot, knitting his brows; « do I 
hear you speak aright? and do you, a bom vas^of the Halidome, 
at the moment when I am destining to you such a noble expression 
of my good-will, propose.exchanging my service for that of any. other? " 
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" My lord," said Halbert Glendinning, it grieTes me to think you 
hold me capable of underYaluing your gracious offer, or of exchan^- 
ing your service for another. But ^our noble proffer doth but 
hasten the execution of a determination which I hare long since 
formed." 

* Ay, my son," said the Abbot, ** is it indeed so ?— riffht early have 
you learned to form resolutions without consulting those on whom 
you naturally depend. But what may it be, this sagacious resolution, 
if I may so tar pray you ? " 

"To yield up to my brother and mother," answered Halbert, 
"mine interest in the fief of Glendearg, lately possessed by my 
father, Simon Glendinning: and havin£r prayed your lordship to be 
the same kind and generous master to them, that your predecessors, 
the venerable Abbots of Saint Mary's, have been to my fathers in 
time past : for myself, I am determined to seek my fortune where I 
may best find it." 

Dame Glendinning here ventured, imboldened by maternal anxiety, 
to break silence with an exclamation of " O my son ! " Edward, ding- 
ing to his brother's side, half spoke, half whispered, a similar ^acu- 
laSon, of "Brother! brother 

The Sub-Prior took up the matter in atone of grave reprehension, 
whicli, as he conceived, the interest he had always taken in the family 
of Glendearg required at his hand. 

" Wilfal young man," he said, " what folly can urge thee to push 
back the hand thiit is stretched out to aid thee ? What visionary aim 
hast thou before thee, tiiat can compensate for the decent and suffi- 
cient independence which thou art now rejecting with scorn ?" 

Tour marks by the year, duly and truly," said the Kitchener. 

^ Cow's grass, doublet, and galligaskins," responded the Refec- 
tioner. 

"Peace, my brethren," said the Sub-Prior; ^and may it please 
your lordship, venerable father, upon my petition, to allow this head- 
strong joutb a day for consideration, and it shall be my part so to 
indoctnnate him, as to convince him what is due on this occasion to 
your lordship, and to his family, and to himself." 

"Your kindness, reverend father," said the youth, "craves my 
dearest thanks— it is the continuance of a long train of benevolence 
towards me, for which I ^ve you my gratitude, for I have nothing 
ebe to offer. It is my mishap, not your fault, that your intentions 
have been frustrated. But my present 'Solution is fixed and unal- 
terable. I cannot accept the generous offer of the Lord Abbot ; my 
fate calls me elsewhere, to scenes where I shall end it or mend it." 

" By our Lady," said the Abbot, " I think the youth be mad indeed 
— or that you, Sir Piercie, judged of him most truly, when you pro- 
phesied that he would prove unfit for the promotion we designed nim 
—it may be you knew somethmg of this wayward humour l^fore?" 

"B:|r the mass, not I," answered Sir Piercie Shafton, with his 
usual indifference. I but judged of him by his birth and breeding ; 
for seldom doth a good hawk come out of a kite's egg." 

Thou art thyself a kite, and kestrel to boot,'^ replied Halbert 
Glendinning, without a moment's hesitation. 
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This in our presence, and to a man of worship ? " said the Abbot, 
the blood rushinff to his face. 

" Yes, my lord," answered the youth ; •* even in your presence I 
return to this gay man's face, the causeless dishonour which he has 
flung on my name. My brare father, who fell in the cause of his 
country, demands that justice at the hands of his son I " 

**Unmanuered boy ! ^ said the Abbot. 

"Najr, my good lord," said the knight, "praying pardon for the 
coarse interruption, let me entreat you not to be wroth with this 
rustical. Credit me, the north wind shall as soon puff one of your 
rocks from its basis, as aught which I hold so slight and inconsiderate 
as the churlish speech of an untaught churl, shsul move the spleen of 
Piercie Shafton.^' 

"Proud as you are. Sir Knight,'* said Halbert, "in your imagined 
superiority, be not too confident that you cannot be moved." 

"Faith, by nothing that thou canst ur^e,*' said Sir Piercie. 

"Knowest thou then this token ?" said youn^ Glendinning, offer- 
ing to him the silver bodkin which he had received from the White 
Lady. 

Never was such an instant change, from the most contemptuous 
serenity, to the most furious state of passion, as that which Sir Piercie 
Shafton exhibited. It was the difference between a cannon lying 
qm'et in its embrasure, and the same gun when touched by the lin- 
stock. He started up, every limb quivering with rage, and his 
features so inflamed and agitated by passion, that he more resembled 
a demoniac than a man under the regulation of reason. He clenched 
both his fists, and thrusting them forward, offered them fiiriously at 
the fsice of Glendinning, wno was even himself startled at the frantic 
state of excitation which his action had occasioned. The next moment 
he withdrew them, struck his open palm against his own forehead, 
and rushed out of the room in a state of indescribable agitation. The 
whole matter had been so sudden, that no person present had time to 
interfere. 

When Sir Piercie Shafton had left the apartment, there was a 
moment's pause of astonishment ; and then a generid demand that 
Halbert Glendinning should instantly explain by what means he had 
produced such a violent change in the deportment of the English 
cavalier. 

"I did nought to him," answered Halbert Glendinning, " but what 
you all saw — am I to answer for his fantastic freaks of humour ? " 

"BoT," said the Abbot, in his most authoritative manner, "these 
sabteriuges shall not avail thee. This is not a man to be driven from 
his temperament without some sufScient cause. That cause was given 
hj Uiee, and must have been known to thee. I command thee, as 
tnoa wilt save thyself from worse measure, to explain to me by what 
means thou hast moved our fnend thus. We choose not that our 
vassals shall drive our guests mad in our very presence, and we 
remain ignorant of the means whereby that purpose is effected." 

" So may it please your reverence, I did but snow him this token," 
■aid Halbert Glendinning, delivering it at the same time to the 
iUl>bot» who looked at it with much attention, and then, shaking his 
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head, fi^ravely delivered it to the Sub-Prior, without speaking: a 
word. 

Father Eustace looked at the mysterious token with some atten- 
tion ; and tiien addressing: Halbert m a stem and severe voice, said, 
**Toung man, if thou would'st not have us suspect thee of some 
strangle double-dealing in this matter, let us instantly know whence 
thou nadst this token, and how it possesses an influence on Sir 
Piercie Shafbon ? " — ^It would have been extremely difficult for 
Halbert, thus hard pressed, to have either evaded or answered so 
puzzling a question. To have avowed the truth might, in those 
times, have occasioned his being burnt at a stake, although, in ours, 
his confession would have only gained for him me credit of a liar 
beyond all rational credibilitv. He was fortunately relieved by the 
return of Sir Piercie Shafton himself, whose ear caught, as he entered, 
the sound of the Sub-Prior's question. 

Without waiting until Halbert Glendinning replied, he came for- 
ward, whispering to him as he passed, **Be secret— thou shalt have 
the satisfaction tnou hast dared to seek for." 

When he returned to his place, there were still marks of discom- 
posure on his brow ; but, becoming apparently collected and calm, he 
looked aromid him, and apologisedfor the indecorum of which he had 
been guilty, which he ascribed to sudden and severe indisposition. 
All were suent and looked on each other with some surprise. 

The Lord Abbot gave orders for all to retire from the apartment, 
save himself Sir Piercie Shafton, and the Sub-Prior. ^ And have 
an eye," he added, ** on that bold youth, that he escape not ; for if he 
hath practised by charm, or otherwise, on the health of our worship- 
ful guest, I swear by the alb and mitre which I wear, that his punisn- 
ment shall be most exemplary." 

" My lord and venerable father," said Halbert, bowing respectfully, 

fear not but that I will abide my doom. I think you will best learn 
from the worshipful knight himself, what is the cause of his distem- 
perature, and how slight my share in it has been." 

" Be assured,'' said the knight, without looking up, however, while 
he spoke, " I will satisfy the Lord Abbot." 

With these words the company retired, and with them young Glen- 
dinning. 

When the Abbot, the Sub-Prior, and the English knight were left 
alone. Father Eustace, contrary to his custom, could not help spell- 
ing the first. ^Expound unto us, noble sir," he said, ^^oy what 
mysterious means the production of this simple toy could so far move 
your spirit, and overcome your patience, after you had shown your- 
self proof to all the provocation offered by this self-sufficient and 
singular youth ? " 

The knight took the silver bodkin from the good father's hand, 
looked at it with great composure, and, having examined it all over, 
returned it to the Sub-Prior, saying at the same time, " In truth, 
venerable father^ I cannot but marvel, that the wisdom implied alike 
in your silver hairs, and in your eminent rank, should, like a babbling 
bound (excuse the similitude,) open thus loudly on a false scent. I 
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were indeed, more slight to be moved than the leaves of the aspen- 
tree, which wag at the least breath of heaven, could I be touched by 
such a trifle as this^ which in no way concerns me more than if the 
same quantity of silver were stricken into so manj groats. Truth 
is, that from my youth upward, I have been subjected to such a 
malady as you saw me visited with even now— a cruel and searching 
p^, which goeth through nerve and bone, even as a ffood braud in 
the nands of a brave soldier sheers through limb anasinew— but it 
passes away speedily, as you yourselves may judge." 

" Still," said the Sub-Frior, ^ this will not account for the youth 
offering to you this piece of silver, as a token by which you were to 
understand something, and, as we must needs conjecture, something 
disagreeable." 

"Your reverence is to conjecture what you will," said Sir Piercie; 
'*but I cannot pretend to lay your judgment on the right scent when 
I see it at fault. 1 hope I am not liable to be called upon to account 
for the foolish actions of a malap>ert boy ? " 

Assuredly," said the Sub-Prior, ** we shall prosecute no inouiry 
which is disi^eeable to our guest Nevertheless," said he, looking 
to his Superior, " this chance may. in some sort, alter the nlan vour 
lordship had formed for your worsnipful guest*8 residence for a orief 
term in this tower, as a place alike of secrecv and of security; both 
of which, in the terms which we now stand, on with Englimd, are 
circumstances to be desired." 

In truth," said the Abbot, " and the doubt is well thought on, 
were it as well removed; for I scarce know in the Halidome so 
fittinfiT & place of refuge, yet see I not how to recommend it to our 
worsnipful guest, considering the unrestrained petulance of this 
headstrong youth." 

**Tusli! reverend sirs,— what would you make of me?" said Sir 
Piercie Shafton. "I protest, by mine honour, I would abide in this 
house were I to choose. What I I take no exceptions at the youth 
for showing a flash of spirit, though the spark may li^ht on mine 
own head. I honour the lad for it. I protest I will abide here, and 
he shall aid me in striking down a deer. I must needs be fHends 
with him, an he be such a shot: and we will speedily send down to 
kny lord Abbot a buck of the first head, killed so artificially as shall 
satisfy even the reverend Kitchener." 

This was said with such apparent ease and good-humour, that the 
Abbot made no farther observation on what had passed, but proceed- 
ed to acquaint his guest with the details of nimiture, hangings, 
provisions, -and so forth, which he proposed to send up to the Tower 
of Glendeargfor his accommodation. This discourse, seasoned with 
a cup or two of wine, served to prolong the time until the reverend 
Abbot ordered his cavalcade to prep&re for their return to the 
Monastery. 

" As we have," he said, " in the course of this our toilsome journey, 
lost our meridian,^ indulgence shall be given to those of our attena- 

1 The hour of repose at noon, which, in the middle ages, was nnployed in dum- 
ber, and which the monastic rules of nocturnal vigils rendered necessary. 
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ants who shal], from yery wearinesa, be unable to attend the dutj at 
prime,* and this bjr way of misericord or indvlaentia."* 

Having^ benevolently intimated a boon to nis faithful followers, 
which he probably judged would be far from unaeceptablCj the good 
Abbot, seeing all ready for his journey, bestowed his blessmg on the 
assembled hounebold — ^ffaye his hand to be kissed by Dame Glendin- 
ning*— himself kissied the cheek of Mary Ayenel, and eyen of the 
Miller's maiden, when they approached to render him the same 
homage— commanded HtAhert to rule his temper, and to be aiding 
and obedient in aU thin^ to the English Knight — admonished 
Edward to be disciptdus tmjnger atque strermits—iYieti took a cour- 
teous farewell of Sir Piercie Shafton, advising him to lie close, for 
fear of the English Borderers, who might be employed to kidnap 
him ; and having discharged these various offices of courtesy, moved 
forth to the court-yard, followed by the whole establishment. Here, 
with a heavy sigh approaching to a groan, the venerable fiither 
heaved himself upon nis palfrey, whose dark purple housings swept 
the ground; and, greatly comforted that the discretion of the 
animal's pace would be no longer disturbed by the gambadoes of 
Sir Piercie and his prancingp war-horse, he set forth at a sober and 
steady trot up<m his return to the Monastery. 

When the Sub-Prior had mounted to accompany his principal, his 
eye sought out ti albert, who, partly hidden by a projection of the 
outward wall of the court, stood apart from, and gazing^ upon the 
departing cavalcade, and the |froup which assembled around them. 
Uusatisiied with the explanation he had received concerning the 
mysterious transaction of the silver bodkin, yet interesting himsc^ 
in the youth, of whose character he had formed a favourM>le idea, 
the worthy monk resolved to take an early opportunity of investi- 
gating that matter. In the meanwhile, he looked upon Halbert 
with a serioud and warning aspect, and held up his finger to him as 
he signed fareweU. He then joined the rest of the churchmen, «ad 
followed his Superior down the valley. 

^ Prime ww the mtdnigrbt servioe of the monks. 

> MiMrieord, according to the learned work of Foebrooke on British MoiuidiinB, 
meant nut only an indalgeooe, or exoneration from particnlar duties, but also a 
particular apaxtment in a convent, where the monks assembled to enjoy sach in- 
dulgences or allowances as were granted beyond the rule. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I hop« jooll give me oauM to think jrou noblet 
And do me right with your sword, ur, as becomet 
One gentleman of honour to another ; 
All this is fair, stiv- let us make no days on't, 
I'll lead your way. 

£ove'< PUgHmoife, 

The look and sign of warning which the Sub-Prior gave to Hal- 
bert Glendinning as they parted, went to his heart ; for although he 
had profited much less tqan Edward by the good man's instructions, 
he had a sincere reverence for his person ; and even the short time 
he had for deliberation tended to show him he was embarked in a 
perilous adventure. The nature of the provocation which he had 
given to Sir Piercie Shafton he could not even eoi^ecture ; but he 
saw that it was of a mortal quality, and he was now to abide the 
consequences. 

That he might not force these consequences forward by anv pre- 
mature renewal of their quarrel, he resolved to walk apart ibr an 
hour, and consider on what terms he was to meet this haughty 
foreigner. The time seemed propitious for his doing so without 
having the appearance of wilfully shunning the stranger, as all the 
members of the little household were dispersing either to perform 
such tasks as had been interrupted bv tue arrival of the dignita- 
ries, or to put in order what had been deranged by their visit. 

Leaving the tower, therefore, and descendin^» unobserved as he 
thought, the knoll on which it stood, Halbert gfamed the little piece 
of level ground which extended betwixt the descent of the hill, and 
the first sweep made by the brook after washing the foot of the emi- 
nence on which the tower was situated, where a few straggling 
birch and oak-trees served to secure him from observation. But 
scarcely had he reached the spot, when he was surprised to feel a 
smart tap upon the shoulder, and, turning around, oe perceived he 
had been closelv followed by Sir Piercie Shafton. 

When, whether from our state of animd spirits, want of confi- 
dence in the justice of our cause, or any other motive, our own 
courage happens to be in a wavering condition, nothing tends so 
much altogether to disconcert us, as a ^eat appearance of promp- 
titude on the part of our antagonist. Halbert Glendinning, both 
morally and constitutionally intrepid, was nevertheless somewhat 
troubled at seeing the stranger, whose resentment h^ had provoked, 
appear at once before him, and with an aspect which boded hostility. 
But though his heart might beat somewhat thicker, he was too high- 
spirited to exhibit any external signs of emotion. — What is your 
pleasure, Sir Piercie?" he said to the English knight, enduring with- 
out apparent discomposure all the terrors whichliis antagonist had 
summoned into his aspect. 

" What is my pleasure ? " answered Sir Piercie ; " a goodly ques- 
tion after the part you liave acted towards me I Young man, I know 
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not what infatuation has led thee to place thyself in direct and inso- 
lent opposition to one who is a guest of thy liege-lord the Abbot, and 
who, even from the courtesj due to thy mother's roof, had a right to 
remain there without meetmg insult Neither do I ask, or care, hi 
what means thou hast become possessed of the fatal secret by which 
thou hast dared to oner me open shame. But I must now tell thee, 
that the possession of it hath cost thee thy life." 

Not. I trust, if my hand and sword can defend it," replied Hal- 
bertboldly. 

** True,*^8aid the Englishman, ** I mean not to deprire thee of thy 
fair chance of self-derence. I am only sorry to thmk that, young 
and country-bred as thou art, it can but little arail thee. But thou 
must be well aware, that in this quarrel I shall use no terms of 
quarter." 

''Rely on it, proud man," answered the youth, ''that I shall ask 
none ; and although thou speakest as if I lay already at thy feet, 
trust me, that as I am determined never to ask thy mercy, so I am 
not fearful of needing it." 

"Thou wilt, then,^' said the knight, ''do nothing to avert the 
certain fate which thou hast provok^ with such wantonness ? " 

"And how were that to be purchased?" replied Halbert Qlem- 
dinning, more with the wish of obtaining some farther insiffht into 
the terms on which he stood with this stranger, than to make him 
the submission which he mifht reouire. 

" Explain to me instantly," said 6ir Piercie, '* without equivocation 
or delay, by what means thou wert enabled to wound my honour so 
deeply ; and shouldst thou point out to me, b^ so doing, an enemy 
more worthy of my resentment, I will permit thine own obscure 
insiffnilicance to draw a veil over thine insolence." 

"This is too high a flight," said Glendinning, fiercely, " for thine 
own presumption to soar without being checked. Thou has come 
to my fathers house, as well as I can guess, a fugitive and an exiley 
and thj first greeting to its inhabitants has been that of contempt 
and injury. By what means I have been able to retort that con- 
tempt, let dune own conscience tell thee. Enough for me that I 
stand on the privilege of a free Scotchman, and will brook no insult 
unretumed, and no injury unrec^uited." 

" It is well, then," said Sir Piercie Shafton ; " we will dispute this 
matter to-morrow morning with our swords. Let the time be day- 
break, and do thou assign the place. We will go forth as if to strike 
a deer." 

" Content," replied Halbett Glendinning: "I will guide thee to a 
spot where an hundred men might fight and fall without any chance 
of interruption." 

" It is well," answered Sir Piercie Shafton. " Here then we part. i 
Many will sav, that in thus indulging the right of a gentleman to 
the son of a clod-breaking peasant, I derogate from my sphere, even 
as the blessed sun would derogate should he condescend to compare 
and match his golden beams with the twinkle of a pale, blinking, ex- 
piring, gross-fed taper. But no consideration of rank shall prevent 
my avenging the insult thou hast offered me. We bear a smooth 
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face, obserre me, Sir Villa^o, before the worshipful inmates of yon- 
der cabin, and to-morrow we try conclusions with our swords." So 
saying, he turned away towards the tower. 

It may not be unworthy of notice, that in the last speech only, had 
Sir Pierde used some of those flowers of rhetoric which characterised 
the nsnal style of his conyersation. Apparently, a sense of wounded 
honour, and the deep desire of yindicatmg his mjured feelings, had 
proTed too strong* for the fantastic affectation of his acquired nabits. 
Indeed, such is usuaUy the influence of energry of mind, when ciUled 
forth and exerted, that Sir Pierde Shafton nad never appeared in 
the eyes of his jonthful antagonist half so much deserving of esteem 
and respect as m this brief dmloffue, by which they exchan&red mutual 
defiance. As he followed him slowly to the tower he could not help 
thinking to himself, that, had the English knight always displayed 
this superior tone of bearing and feeling, he would not probably hare 
felt so earnestly disposed to take offence at his hand. Mortal offence, 
howerer, had been exchanged, and the matter was to be put to mor- 
tal arbitrement. 

The funily met at the evening meal, when Sir Pierde Shafton 
extended the benignity of his countenance and the traces of his con- 
versation far more generally over the part^ than he bad hitherto con- 
descended to do. The ^eater part of his attention was. of course, 
stiU engrossed by his divine and mimitable Discretion, as ne chose to 
term Mary Avenel; but. nevertheless, there were inteijectional 
floimshes to the Afaid of tne Mill, under the title of Comely Damsel, 
and to the Dame, under that of Worthy Matron. Nay, lest he should 
fail to exdte their admiration by the graces of his rhetoric, he gene- 
rously, and without solidtation, added those of his voice ; and after 
regretting bitterly the absence of his viol-de-^mba, he regaled them 
wuh a song, "wnich," said he, ''the inimitable Astrojphel, whom 
mortals caU Philip Sidney, composed in the nonage of his muse, to 
show the world what they are to expect from his riper years, and 
which will one day see the light in that not-to-be-)>aralle]ed perfec- 
tion of human wit, which he has addressed to his sister, the match- 
less Parthenope, whom men call Countess of Pembroke ; a work," 
he continued, ''whereof his friendship hath permitted me, though 
unworthy, to be an occasional partaker, and wnereof I may well say, 
that the deep afflictive tale wnich awakeneth our sorrows, is so re- 
lieved with brilliant similitudes, dulcet descriptions, pleasant poems, 
and engaging interludes, that they seem as the stars of the firma- 
ment, Mautifying the dusky robe of night. And though I wot well 
how much the lovely and quaint language will suffer by my widowed 
voice, widowed in that it is no longer matched by my beloved viol-de- 

Simba, I wOl essay to give you a taste of the ravishing sweetness of 
e poesjr of the un-to-be-imitated Astrophel." 
So saying, he sung without mercy or remorse about five hundred 
verses, of which the two first and the four last may suffice for a 
specimen — 

"What tonffue can lier perfections tell, 
On whose each part all pens may dwell t 
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Of whoM hiffh praise »nd praiseftil bllM, 
Goodness th« pen. Heaven paper is; 
The ink immortal fame doth send. 
As I began so I must end.** 

As Sir Pierce Shafton always sxma: with his eyes half tAmty it was 
not until, a^eeably to the promise of poetry, be had fairly made so 
end, that looking round, he discovered that the j^eater part of his 
audience had, in the meanwhile, yielded to the charms of repose. 
Mary Avenel, indeed, from a natural sense of politeness, had con- 
trired to keep awake through all the prolixities of the divine Astro- 
phel ; but Mysie was transported in dreams back to the dusty atmo- 
sphere of her father's mill. Edward himself who had ^ren his 
attention for some timcL had at length fallen fast asleep ; and the 
good dame's nose, coula its tones have been put under regulation, 
might have supplied the bass of the lamented viol-de-gamba. Hal- 
bert, however, who had no temptation to give way to the charms of 
slumber, remained awake with his eyes &ed on the son^ter; iiot 
that he was better entertained with the words, or more ravished wrth 
the execution, than the rest of the company, but rather becaute he 
admired, or perhaps envied, the composure, which could thus spend 
the evening in interminable madrigals, when the next morning was 
to be devoted to deadly combat. Yet it struck his natural aenteness 
of observation, that the eye of the gallant cavalier did now and then, 
furtively as it were, seek a glance of his countenance, as if to dis- 
cover how he was taking the exhibition of his antagonist's composure 
and serenity of mind. 

He shall read nothing in my countenance, thought Halbert» proudly 
that can make him thmk my indifference less than his own. 

And taking from the shelf a bag full of miscellaneous matters col- 
lected for the purpose, he began with great industry to dress hooks, 
and had finished half-a-dozen of flies (we are enaUed, for the benefit 
of those who admire the antiquities of the gentle art of anglinj|[rt ^ 
state that they were brown ha^^kles) by the time that Sir Piercie bad 
arrived at the conclusion of his long-winded strophes of the difise 
Astrophel. So that he also testified a magnanimous contempt of j 
that which to-morrow should bring forth. 

As it now waxed late, the fami^ of Glendearg separated for the 
evening ; Sir Piercie first saying to the dame that her son Albert—" j 

^ Halbert," said Elspeth, with emphasis, Halbert^ after his good- > 
sire, Halbert Brydone.^' 

Well, then, I have prayed your son, Halbert, that we may striTe 
to-morrow, with the sun's earliness, to wake a stag from his lair, that | 
I mav see whether he be as prompt at that sport as fame bespeaks 
him.* 

** Alas ! sir," answered Dame Elspeth, " he is but too prompt, an j 
you talk of promntitude, at anything that has steel at one end of it, 
and mischief at tne other. But he is at your honourable disposal, 
and I trust you will teach him how obedience is due to our venerable 
father and lord, the Abbot, and prevail with him to take the bow- 
bearer's place in fee ; for, as the two worthy monks said, it will be a 
flrreat help to a widow-woman." 
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Trust me, good dame," replied Sir Piercie, ^ it is my purpose so 
to indoctrinate him. touchin? his conduct and hearing towards his 
betters, that he shall not lightly depart from the reverence due to 
them. We meet, then, beneath the birch- trees in the phiin," he said, 
looking to Haibert, ** so soon as the eye of day hath opened its lids." 
Halbert answered with a sign of acquiescence, and the knight pro- 
ceeded, *'And now, having wished to my fairest Discretion those 
pleasant dreams which wave their pinions around the couch of sleep- 
ing beauty, and to this comely damsel the bounties of Morpheus, and 
to all others the common good-night, I will crave you leave to depart 
to my place of rest, though I may say with the poet — 

' Ah re«t f — ^no rest but change of place and posture : 
Ah sleep {•—no sleep but woro-out Nature's swooning ; 
Ah bed I— no bed but cushion fill'd with stones : 
Bestt sleep, nor bed, await not on an exile.'" 

With a delicate obeisance he left the room, evading Dame Glen- 
dinning, who hastened to assure him he would find his accommoda- 
tions for repose much more agreeable than they had been the night 
before, there having been store of warm coverlets, and a soft feather- 
bed, sent up from the Abbey. But the good knight ]>robabl v thought 
that the grace and effect of his exit would be diminished it he were 
recalled from his heroics to discuss such sublunary and domestio 
topics, and therefore hastened away without waiting to hear her out. 

" A pleasant gentleman," said Dame Glendinnmg ; but I will 
warrant htm an numerous ' — And sings a sweet song, though it is 
somewhat of the longest. — Well, I make mine avow he is goodly 
company— I wonder when he will go away." 

Having thus expressed her respect for her guest, not without 
intimation that she was heartiljr tired of his company, the ^ood 
dame gave the signal for the family to disperse, and laia her injunc- 
tions on Halbert to attend Sir Piercie Snafton at daybreak, as he 
required. 

W hen stretched on his pallet by his brother's side, Halbert had no 
small cause to envy the sound sleep which instantly settled on the 
eyes of Edward, but refused him any share of its influence. He saw 
now too well wnat the spirit had darklv indicated, that, in granting 
the boon which he had asked so unadvisedly, she had contributed 
more to his harm than his good. He was now sensible, too late, of 
the Tarious dangers and inconveniences with which his dearest friends 
were threatened alike bv his discomfiture or his success in the ap- 
proaching dueL If he rell, he might say personally, good-night 
all.'' But it was not the less certain that he should leave a dreacEful 
legacy of distress and embarrassment to his mother and family,— an 
anticipation which by no means tended to render the front of death, 
in itself a grisly object, more ag[reeable to his imagination. The 
vengeance of the Abbot, his conscience told him, was sure to descend 
on ms mother and brother, or could only be avert^ by the generosity 
of the victor — And Mary Avenel»he should have shown himself, if 
he succumbed in the present combat, as inefiicient in protecting her, 

* Httmor<m»— Mil of whims— thus Shakspeare, "Humorous as winter.**— The 
irulssu: word hmnorsoms comes nearest to the meaning. 
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as he had been nnnecessarilT ftctive in bringing disaster on her, and 
on the house in which she nad been protected from infancy. And 
to tills view of the case were to be added all those embittered and 
anxious feelings with which the bravest men, even in a better or 
less doubtful quarrel, regard the issue of a dubious conflict, the 
first time when it has been their fate to engage in an afi&dr of that 
nature. 

But however disconsolate the prospect seemed in the event of 
his being conquered, Halbert could expect from victorv little more 
than the safety of his own life, and the gratification of nis wounded 
pride. To his friends — ^to his mother and brother — especially to 
Mary Avenel — ^the consequences of his triumph would be more cer- 
tain destruction than the contingency of his defeat and death. If the 
EngUsh knight survived, he might in courtesy extend his protection 
to tnem ; but if he fell, nothing was likely to screen them from the 
vindictive measures which the Abbot and convent would surely adopt 
against the violation of the peace of the Halidome, and the slaug'hter 
of a protected guest bv one of their own vassals, within whose house 
they nad lodg^ him n>r shelter. These thoughts, in which neither 
view of the case auffured auffht short of ruin to his famil^^y and that 
ruin entirely brought on by his own rashness, were thorns in Halbert 
Glendinning's pillow, and deprived his soul of peace, and hia eyes of 
dumber. ' 

There appeared no middle course, saving one which was marked 
by degradation, and which, even if he stooped to it, was by no means 
free of danger. He might indeed confess to the English knig^ht the 
strange circumstances which led to his presenting him witii that 
token which the White Lady (in her displeasure, as it now seemed) 
had given him, that he mi^ht offer it to Sir Piercie Shafton. But to 
avowal his pride could not stoop, and reason, who is wonderfully 
ready to be of counsel with pride on such occasions, offered many 
arguments to show it would be useless, as well as mean, so far to de- 
grade himself. If I tell a tale so wonderful," thought he, " shall I 
not either be stigmatised as a liar, or punishea as a wizard? — Were 
Sir Piercie Shftfton generous, noble, and benevolent,^ as the cham- 
pions of whom we hear in romance, I might indeed gain his ear, and, 
without demeaning myself, escape from the situation in which I am 
placed. But as he is, or at least seems to be, self-conceited, arro- 
gant vain, and presumptuous, I should but humble myself in vain ; 
and I will not humble myself I" he said, starting out of bed, grasping 
his broadsword, and brandishing it in the light of the moon, yrbica 
streamed through the deep niche that served them as a window — 
when, to his extreme surprise and terror, an airv form stood in the 
moonlight, but intercepted not the reflection on tne floor. Dimly as 
it was expressed, the sound of the voice soon made him sensible he 
saw the White Lady. 

At no time had her presence seemed so terrific to him ; for when 
he had invoked her, it was with the expectation of the apparition, 
and the determination to abide the issue. But now she had come 
uncalled, and her presence impressed him with a sense of approadi- 
iug misfortune, and with* the hideous apprehension that he had asso- 
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ciated liimself with a demon, over whose motions he had no control, 
and of whose powers and quality he had no certain knowledge. He 
remained, therefore, in mere terror, gtaing on the apparition, which 
chanted or recited in cadence the following lines : — 

" He wboM heart for Tengeance sued. 
Most Dot shrink from sheddiug blood ; 
The knot that thou hast tied with word. 
Thou must loose by edge of sword.** 

Araunt thee, false Spirit ! " said Halhert Glendinning ; " I 
have hought thy advice too dearly already— Begone, in the name 
of God!'^ 

The Spirit laughed; and the cold unnatural sound of her kughter 
had somethinfif in it more fearful than the usual melancholy tones of 
her Toice. She then replied : — 

" Ton have rammon'd me onoe— yoa have snmmon'd mc twice. 
And without e'er a summons I come to you thrice; 
Unask'd for, uusued for, you came to my glen ; 
Unsued and unask'd I am with you again." 

Ilalbert Glendinning ffave way for a moment to terror, and called 
oYi his brother, ^ Edward ! waken, waken, for Our Lad/s sake ! " 

Edward awaked accordingly, and asked what he wanted. 

"Look out,'' said Halhert, <^look up I seest thou no one in the 
room?* 

No, upon my good word," said Edward, looking out, 
" What! seest thou nothing in the moonshine upon the floor, 
there?" 

" No, nothing," answered Edward, " saye thyself resting on thy 
naked sword. I tell thee, Halhert, thou shouldst trust more to thy 
spiritual arms, and less to those of steel and iron. For this many a 
nijs^ht hast thou started and moaned, and cried out of fighting, and 
ofs])ectre8, and of goblins— thy sleep hath not refreshed thee— thy 
walunff hath been a dream. Credit me, dear Halhert, say the Fater 
and Credo, resign thyself to the protection of God, and thou wilt 
sleep aouna and wake in comfort." 

** It may be," said Halhert slowly, and baring his eye still bent on 
the female form which to him seemed distinctly yisible, — it may be 
— But tell me, dear Edward, seest thou no one on the chamber floor 
but me?" r 

No one," answered Edward, raising himself on his elbow: ''dear 
brother, lay aside thy weapon, say thy prayers, and lay thee down to 
rest." 

While he thus spoke, the Spirit smiled at Halbert as if in scorn ; 
her wan cheek faded in the wan moonlight eyen before the smile had 

Eassed away, and Halbert himself no longer beheld the yision to which 
e had so anxiously solicited his brother's attention. "May God 
presenre my wits I he said, as, laying aside his weapon, he again 
threw himself on his bed. - 

Amen ! my dearest brother," answered Edward ; " but we must 
not proyoke that Heayen in our wantonness which we inyoke in our 
misery.—Be not angry with me, my dear brother— I know not why 
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you have totally of late eBtran^ yourself from me— It is true, 1 
am neither so athletic in body, nor so alert in courage, as you hare 
been fi om your infancy ; yet, till lately, you have not absolutely cast 
off my society— Believe me, I hare wept in secret, though I forbore 
to intrude myself on your priracy. The time has been when you 
held me not so cheap ; and when, if I could not follow the game 80 
closely, or mark it so trulv as you, I could fill up our intervals of pas- 
time with pleasant tales oi the olden times, whicn I had read or heard, 
and which excited even your attention, as we sate and eat our proii- 
sion by some pleasant spring ; but now I have, though I know not 
why, lost thy regard ana aflSction. Nay, toss not thy arms about 
thee thus wildly," said the younger brother; "from thy strange 
dreams, I fear some touch of fever hath affected thy blood— let me 
draw closer around thee thy mantle." 

•* Forbear," said Halbert— " your care is needless— your complaints 
are without reason— your fears on my account are in vain.** 

"Nay, but hear me, brother," said Edward. "Your speech in 
sleep, and now even your waking dreams, are of beingfs which belong 
not to this world, or to our race — Our good Father Eustace sajB, 
that howbeit we may not do well to receive all idle tales of goblins and 
spectres, yet there is warrant from holy Scripture to believe that the 
fiends haunt waste and solitarv places ; and that those who frequent 
such wildernesses alone, are tne prey, or the sporty of these wander- 
ing demons. And therefore, I pray thee, brother, let me go with 
YOU when you go next uj> the glen, where, as you well know, there 
DO places of evil reputation — Thou carest not for my escort^ but, 
Haioert, such dangers are more safely encountered by the wise in 
judgment, than by the bold in bosom ; and though I have small cause 
to boast of mv own wisdom, jet I have that which ariseth from the 
written knowledge of elder times.** 

There was a moment during this discourse, when Halbert had 
well-nigfh come to the resolution of disburdening his own breast, b^ 
intrusting Edward with all that weighed upon it But when m 
brother reminded him that this was the morning of a high holidaj, 
and that, setting aside all other business or pleasure, he ought to ffo 
to the Monastery and shrive himself before Father Eustace who 
Would that day occupy the confessional, pride stepped in and con- 
firmed his wavering resolution. will not avow," he thought, "a 
tale so excraordinarv, that I may be considered as an impostor or 
something worse— I will not fly from this Englishman, wnose tfm 
and sword may be no better than my own. My fathers have fac^ 
his betters, were he as much distinguished in battle as he is by hiB 
quaint discourse.'* 

Pride, which has been said to save man, and woman too. from M* 
ing, has yet a stronger influence on the mind when it embraces the 
cause of passion, and seldom fails to render it victorious over con- 
science and reason. Halbert, once determined, though not to the 
better course, at length slept soundly, and was only awakened by the 
dawn .of day. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Indifibrent, bat iodifferent—pshaw, he doih it not 
Like one who is his craft's maater—ne'er the less 
I have seen a clown confer a bloody cozoomb 
On one who was a master of defence. 

OldFlav. 

With the first grej peep of dawn, Halbert Glendinning arose and 
hastened to dress himselt, ^ded on his weapon, and look a cross- 
how in his hand, as if his usual sport had heen his sole ohject. He 
groped his way down the dark and winding staircase, and undid, with 
as httle noise as possible, the fastenings of the inner door, and of the 
exterior iron grate. At length he stood free in the court-yard, and 
looking up to the tower, saw a signal made with a handkerchief from 
the window, l^othing douhtinsr that it was his anta^nist, he paused 
expecting him. But it was Mary Ayenel, who ghded like a spirit 
from under the low and rugged portal. 

Halbert was much surprised, and felt, he knew not why, like one 
caught in the act of a meditated trespass. The presence of Mary 
Ayenel had till that moment never giyen him pain. She spoke, too, 
in a tone where sorrow seemed to mingle witn reproach, while she 
asked him with emphasis, What he was about to do? " 

He showed his cross-bow, and was about to express the pretext he 
had meditated, when Mary interrupted him. 

^Not so, Halbert— that evasion were unworthy of one whose word 
has hitherto been truth. You meditate not the destruction of the 
deer — ^your hand and your heart are aimed at other gfame— you sedk 
to do Dtftttle with this stranger." 

^ And wherefore should I quarrel with our guest ? answered Hal- 
bert, blushing deeply. 

^ There are, indeed, many reasons why you should not,*' replied 
the maidea, "nor is there one of avail wherefore you should—yet 
nevertheless, such a quarrel you are now searchinfi: after." 

"Why should you suppose so, Mary?" said Halbert, endeavouring 
to hide his conscious purpose — *^ he is my mother's guest— he is pro- 
tected by the Abbot and the community, who are our masters — ^he is 
of high degree also,— and wherefore snould you think that I can, or 
dare, resent a hasty word, which he has perchance thrown out against 
me more from the wantonness of his wit, than the purpose of his 
heart?" 

^ Alas I" answered the maiden, 'Hhe very asking that question 
puts your resolution beyond a doubt. Since your childhood you were 
ever daring, seeking danger rather than avoiding it— delighting in 
whatever had the air of adventure and of courage: and it is not from 
fear that you will now blench from your purpose— Oh, let it then be 
from pity !— from pifr|r> Halbert, to your ased mother, whom your 
death or victory will alike deprive of the comfort and stay of her age." 

"She has my brother Edward," said Halbert, turning suddenly 
from her. 
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" She has indeed," said Mary Avenel, the calm, the noble-minded, 
the considerate Edward, who nas thy coarage, Hubert, without thy 
fiery rashness, — ^thy generous spirit, with more of reason to guide it. 
He would not hare heard his mother, would not have heard his 
adopted sister, beseech him in Tain not to ruin himself, and tear up 
their future hopes of happiness and protection." 

Halbert's heart swelled as he replied to this reproach. ** Well— 
what avails it speaking ?~you have him that is better than me— wiser, 
more considerate— braver, for aught I know— you are provided with 
a protector, and need care no more for me." 

Again he turned to depart, but Mary Avenel laid her hand on his 
arm so gently that he scarce felt her hold, yet felt that it was impos- 
sible for him to strike it off. There he stood, one foot advanced to 
leave the court-yard, but so little determined on departure, that he 
resembled a traveller arrested by the spell of a magician, and unable 
either to quit the attitude of motion, or to proceed on his course. 

MsTf Avend avfuled herself of his state of suspense. ^ Hear me,** 
she said, ^hear me, HalbertI— I am an orphan, and even Heaven 
hears the orphan— I have been the companion of your infancy, and if 
you will not hear me for an instant, from whom may Mary Avenel 
claim so poor a boon ? " 

^ I hear you," said Halbert Glendinning, but be brief, dear Mary 
— ^you mistiJce the nature of my business — it is but a morning' of 
summer sport which we propose." 

^ Say not thus," said toe maiden, interrupting him, ** saynot thus 
to me— others thou mayst deceive, out me thou canst not— There has 
been that in me from the earliest youth, which fraud flies fi'om, and 
which imposture cannot deceive. For what fate has given me such 
a power I know not; but bred an ignorant maiden, in this seques- 
tered valley, mine eyes can too often see what man would most will- 
ingly hide— 1 can judge of the dark purpose, though it is hid under 
the smiling brow, and a glance of the eye says more to me than oaths 
and protestations do to others." 

" Then," said Halbert, ^ if thou canst so read the human heart, — 
say, dear Mary— what dost thou see in mine ?— tell me that— say tiiat 
what thou seest— what thou readest in this bosom, does not offend 
thee— say but tJutt, and thou shalt be the guide of my actions, and 
mould me now and henceforward to honour or to dishonour at thy 
own free will ! " 

Maij Avenel became first red, and then deadly pale, as Halbert 
Glendmning spoke. But when, turning round at the close of hu 
address, he took her hand, she gently withdrew it, and rei>lied, ^ I 
cannot read the heart, Halbert, and I would not of mvwill know 
aught of yours, save what beseems us both — only can juage of signs, 
words, and actions of little outward import, more truly than those 
around me, as mv eyes, thou knowest, have seen objects not present- 
ed to those of others." 

" Let them gaze then on one whom they shall never see more," said 
Halbert, once more turning from her, and rushing out of the court- 
yard without again looking back. 

Mary Avenel gave a faint scream, and clasped both her hands firmly 
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on her forehead and eyes. She had heen a minute in this attitude, 
when she was thus greeted by a Toice from behind : Generously 
don& my most clement Discretion, to hide those brilliant eyes from 
the tar inferior beams which even now begin to gild the eastern 
horizon — Gertes, peril there were that Phoeons, outshone in sulen- 
dour, might in Tery shamefacedness turn back his car, and rather leave 
the world in darkness than incur the disgrace of such an encounter 
and — Credit me, lovely Discretion " 

But as Sir Piercie Shafton (the reader will readily set down these 
flowers of eloquence to the proper owner) attempted to take Mary 
AveneFs hand, in order to proceed in nis s]^ch, she shook him 
abruptly off, and regarding him with an eye which evinced terror and 
agitation, rushed past him into the tower. 

The knight stood looking after her with a countenance in which 
contenopt was strongly minfi^led with mortification. ^ By my knight- 
hood I he ejaculated^ I nave thrown away upon this rude rustic 
Phidel^ a speech, which the proudest beauty at the court of Felicia 
(so let me call the El^rsium from which I am banished I) might have 
termed the very matins of Cupid. Hard and inexorable was the 
fate that sent thee thither, Piercie Shafton^ to waste thy wit upon 
country wenches, and thv valour upon hobnaded clowns I But tnat 
insult— that affront— haa it been offered to me by the lowest plebeian, 
he must have dnd for it bv my hand^ in respect the enormity of the 
offence doth countervail the inequality of him by whom it is nven. 
I trust I shall find this clownish roisterer not less willing to deal in 
blows than in taunts." 

While he held this conversation with himself. Sir Piercie Shafton 
was hastening to the little tuft of birch-trees which had been assigned 
as the place of meeting. He greeted his antagonist with a court- 
ly salutation, followed by this commentanr : I praj you to observe, 
toat I doff my hat to you, though so much my inferior in rank, with- 
out derogation on my part, inasmuch as my having so far honoured 
you in receiving and admitting your defiance, doth, in the judgment 
of the best martialists, in some sort and for the time, raise you to 
a level with me — ^an honour which you -may and ought to account 
cheapl V purchased, even with the loss of your lu e, if such shoidd chance 
to be the issue of this duello." 

For which condescension," said Halbert, ^ I have to thank the 
token which I presented to you." 

The knight changed colour, and grinded his teeth with rage. 
" Draw your weapon I " said he to Glendinning. 

Not in this spot," answered the youth ) we should be liable to 
interruption— Follow me, and I will bring you to a place where we 
shall encounter no such risk." 

He proceeded to walk up the glen, resolving that their place of 
combat should be in the entrance of the Corri-nan-shian ; both because 
the spot, lying under the reputation of being haunted, was very little 
frequented, and also because he regarded it as a place which to him 
might be termed fated, and which ne therefore resolved should wit- 
ness his death or victory. 

They walked up the glen for some time in silence, like honourable 

K 
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enemies who did not wish to contend with words, and -who had 
nothin^r fnendljr to exchange with each other. Silence, howerer, 
was always an irksome state with Sir Piercie, and, moreovery his 
anger was usually a hasty and shortlived passion. As, therefore, he 
went forth, in his own idea, in all love and honour towards his 
anti^^onist, he saw not any cause for submitting longer to thepamftil 
restraint of positive silence. He began by complimenting^ Halbert 
on the alert activity with which he surmounted the obstacles and 
impediments of the way. 

« Trust me," said he, ^ worthy rustic, we have not a lighter or a 
firmer step in our courtlike revels, and if duly set forth hy a silk 
hose, and trained unto that stately exercise, your leg would make an 
indifferent good show in a pavin or a galliard. And 1 doubt nothing," 
he added, ** that you have availed yourself of some opportunitjr to 
improve yourself m the art of fence, which is more akin than daneing 
to our present ptirpose ? " 

" I know notning more of fencing," said Halbert, ** than hath heen 
taught me by an old shepherd of ours, called Martin, and at whiles a 
lesBcm from Christie of the Clinthill^for the rest, I must trust to 
good sword, strong arm, and sound heart." 

" Marry and I am g]ad of it, young Audacity (I will call you my 
Audacity, and you wilfcall me jour Condescension, while we are on 
these terms of unnatural equahty), I am glad of your ignorance wHh 
all my heart For we marUalists proporaon the punishments which 
we inflict upon our opposites, to the length and hazard of the elforts 
wherewith they oppose themselves to us. And I see not why you, 
being but a tyro, may not be held sufficientlv punished for your 
outrecoidance, and orgillous presumption, by the loss of an ear, an 
eye, or even a finffer, accompanied by some flesh wound of depth 
and severity, suited to your error— whereas, had you been able to 
stand more effectually on your defence, I see not how less than your 
life could have atoned sufficiently for vour presumption.'' 

**Now, by Qod and Our Lady," said Haloert, unable any lonjper to 
restrain himself " thou art thyself over*presumptou8, who speakest 
thus daringly of the issue of a combat which is not yet even begun — 
Are you a god, that you already dispose of my life and limbs? or are 
vou a judge in the justice-ah*, telling at yoiur ease and wiihout risk, 
now the head and quarters of a condemned criminal are to be dis- 
posed of?" 

^ Not so, O thou, whom I have well permitted to call thyself my 
Audacity? I, thy Condescension, am neither a god to judge the 
issue of the combat before it is fought, nor a judge to dispose at my 
ease and in safetv of the limbs and head of a condemned criminal: 
but I am an indifferent j:f>od master of fence, being the first pupil or 
the first master of the first school of fence that our roval Enffknd 
affords, the said master being no other than the truly noole, and all- 
unutterably-skilful Vincentio Saviok, from whom I learned the firm 
step, quick eye, and nimble hand-— of which qualities thou, O my 
most rustical Audacity, art full like to reap the iruits so soon as we 
shall find a piece of ground fitting for such experiments." 

They had now reached the gorge of the ravme, where Halbert had 
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ftt first intended to stop ; but when he observed the narrowness of 
the leTel ground, he began to consider that it was only by superior 
agility that he could expect to make up his deficiency in the science, 
as it was called, of defence. He found no spot which afifbrdea 
sufficient room to traverse for this purpose, until he gained the well- 
known fountain, by whose margin, and in front of the hu^e rock 
from which it sprung^ was an amphitheatre of level turf, of small space 
indeed, compared with the great height of the cliffs with which it 
was surrounded on every point save that firom which the rivulet 
issued forth, yet large enough for their present purpose. 

When they had reached this spot of ground, fitted well by its gloom 
and sequestered situation to be a scene of mortal strife, both were 
smrprised to observe that a grave was dug dose by the foot of the 
rock witfh great neatness and regfularity, tne green turf being laid 
down tq>on the one side, and the earth thrown out in a heap upon 
the other. A mattock and shovel lay by the verge of the grave. 

Sir Piercie Shafton bent his eye with unusual seriousness upon 
Halbert Glendinning, as he asked him sternly, "Does this bode 
treason, young man f And have you purpose to set upon me here as 
in an emboscata or place of vantage ? ** 

^ Hot on my part, by Heaven ! " answered the youth : I told no 
one of our purpose, nor would I for the jhrone of Scotland take odds 
against a smgle arm.'* 

believe thou wouldst not, mine Audacity,*' said the knight, 
resuming the affected manner which was become a second nature to 
him: nevertheless this fosse is curiously well shaped, and might 
be uie masterpiece of Nature's last bed-maker, I would say the 
sexton—Wherefore, let us be thankful to chance or some unknown 
finend, who hath thus provided for one of us the decencies of sepul- 
ture, and let us proceed to determine which shall have the advantage 
of enjoying this place of undisturbed slumber." 

8^ saying, he stripped off his doublet and cloak, which he folded 
up with great care, and deposited upon a large stone, while Halbert 
Guendinnin^, not without some emotion, followed his example. 
Their vicinity to the favourite haunt of the White Lady led him to 
form coigectures concerning the incident of the grave— ^ It must 
haye been her workl" he thought; <*the Spirit foresaw and has 
provided for the fktal event of the combat— I must return firom this 
place a homicide, or I must remain here for ever ! ** 

The bridge seemed now broken down behind him, and the chance 
of coming off honourably without killing or being killed (the hope 
of which issue has cheered the sinking heart of many a duellist), 
seemed now altogether to be removed. Yet the very desperation of 
his situation gave him. on an instant's reflection, both firmness and 
coarage,'and presented to him one sole alternative— conquest^ namely, 
or death. 

"As we are here," said Sir Piercie Shafton, ** unaccompanied by 
anj patrons or seconds, it were well you should pass your hands 
oyer my side, as I shaJl over yours ; not that I suspect you to use 
BiSkj quaint device of privy armour, but in order to conoply with the 
aocient and laudable custom practised on all such occasions." 
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Wli3e^ coiDplyingr with his antagronist's humour, Halbert Glen- 
dinning went through this ceremony, Sir Pierde Shafton did not 
fail to solicit his attention to the <iuahtjr and fineness of his wrought 
and embroidered shirt — "In this very shirt," sud be, **0 mme 
Audacity say in this Terr garment, in which I am now to combat 
a Scottish rustic like thyselr, it was my envied lot to lead the winning 
party at that wondrous match at ballon, made betwixt the divine 
Astrophel (our matchless Sidney), and the right honourable my 
very good lord of Oxford. All the beauties of Felicia (by which 
name I distinguish our beloved England) stood in the gallei^, waving 
their kerchiera at each turn of the game, and cheering the winners by 
their plaudits. After which noble sport we were refreshed by a 
suitable banauet, whereat it pleased the noble Urania (being the 
unmatched Countess of Pemoroke) to accommodate me with her 
fan for the cooling my somewhat too much inflamed visage, to re- 
quite which courtesy, 1 said, casting my features into a smiling yet 
melancholy fashion, O divinest Urania I receive again that too fatal 
ffift, which not like the 2iephyr cooleth, but like the hot breath of 
toe Sirocco, heateth yet more that which is already inflamed. Where- 
upon, looking u))on me somewhat scomfuUy, yet not so but what 
the experienced courtier might perceive a certain cast of approbative 
affection " 

Here the knight was interrupted by Halbert, who had waited with 
courteous patience for some little time, till he found, that far from 
drawing to a close. Sir Piercie seemed rather inclined to wax prolix 
in his reminiscences. 

" Sir Knight," said the youth, ^ if this matter be not very much to 
the purpose, we will, if you object not, OToceed to that which we have 
in hand. You should have abiddeu in England had you desired to 
waste time in words, for here we spend it in blows." 

''I crave your pardon, most rusticated Audacity," answered Sir 
Piercie ; " truly I become oblivious of everything beside, when the I 
recollections ot the divine court of Felicia press upon my waJiened 
memory, even as a saint is dazzled when he bethinks him of the 
beatific vision. Ah, felicitous Feliciana ! delicate nurse of the fair, 
chosen abode of the wise, the birthplace and cradle of nobility, the j 
temple of courtesy, the fane of sprightly chivalry—Ah heavenly court, 
or rather courtly heaven! cheered with dances, lulled asleep with 
harmony, wakened with sprightly sports and tourneys, decored with 
silks and tissues, flittering with diamonds and jewek, standing on 
end with double-piled velvets, satins, and satinettas ! " 

/"The token, Sir Knight, the token!" exclaimed Halbert Glen- 
dinninsr, who, impatient of Sir Piercie's interminable oratory, re- I 
minded him of the ground of their quarrel, as the best way to compel I 
him to the purpose of their meeting. 

And he judged right; for Sir Piercie Shafton no sooner heard 
him speak, than he exclaimed, " Thy death-hour has struck— betake 
thee to thy sword— Via I " 

Both swords were unsheathed, and the combatants commenced 
their engagement. Halbert became immediately aware, that, as he 
had expected, he was far inferior to his adversary in the use of his 
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weapon. Sir Piereie Sliafton had taken no more than his own share 
of real merit, when he termed himself an absolutely good fencer ; 
and Glendinninf soon found that he should have great difficultyin 
escaping with lite and honour from such a master of the sword. The 
English knight was master of all the mystery of the ttoccata^ im- 
brocala, punto-reverso, ineartatci, and so forth, which the Italian 
masters of defence had lately introduced into general practice. But 
Glendinning, on his part, was no novice in the principles of the art, 
according to the old ^ttish fashion, and possessed the first of all 
qualities, a steady and collected mind. At first, beinff desirous to 
tcj the sidll, and become acquainted with the play of his enemy, he 
stood on his defencCj keeping his foot, hand, eje, and body, in per- 
fect unison, and holdmg his sword short, and with the point towards 
his antagonist's &ce, so that Sir Piereie, in order to assail him, was 
obliged to make actual passes, and could not arail himself of his skill 
in making feints ; while, on the other hand, Halbert was prompt to 
parry these attacks, either by shifting his ground, or with the sword. 
The consequence was, that after two or three sharp attempts on the 
part of Sir Piereie, which were evaded or disconcerted by the address 
of bis opi^nent, he began to assume the defensive in his turn, fear- 
ful of giving some advantage by being repeatedly the assailant. But 
Halbert was too cautious to press on a swordsman, whose dexterity had 
already more than once placed him within a hair's-breadth of death, 
which he had onlv escaped by uncommon watchfulness and ability. 

When each had made a feint or two, there was a pause in the con- 
flict, both as if by one assent dropping their swords* point, and looking 
on each other for a moment without speaking. At length Halbert 
Glendinning. who felt perhaps more uneasy on account of his family 
than he had done betbre he had displaved his own courage, and 
proved the strength of his antag'onist, could not help saying, ^ Is the 
subject of our auarrel. Sir Knight, so mortal, that one of our two 
bodies must neeosfiU up that mve ? or may we vnth honour, having 
proved ourselves against each other, sheatne our swords and depart 
friends 

" Valiant and most rustical Audacity," said the Southron knight, 
to no man on earth could you have put a question on the code of 
honour who was more capable of rendering you a reason. Let us 
pause for the space of one venue, until I give you my opinion on this 
dependence ; ^ for certain it is, that brave men should not run upon 
their fate like brute and furious wild beasts, but should slay each 
other deliberately, decently, and with reason. Therefore, if we coolly 
examine the state of our dependence, we maj the better apprehend 
whether the sisters three have doomed one of us to expiate the same 
with his blood— Dost thou understand me ? " 

I have heard Father Bustace," said Halbert, after a moment's 
recollection, ^ speak of the three furies, with their thread and their 
shears." 

'' Enough — enough," interrupted Sir Piereie Shafton, crimsoning 
with a new fit of rage, the thread of thy life is spun ! " 

1 ikpendMiM— A phrase among the brethren of the sword for an existing qosrroL 
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And with these words he attacked with the utmost ferocity the 
Scottish youth, who had hut just time to throw himself into a posture 
of defence. But the rash fury of the assaUant, as frequently happens, 
disappointed its own purpose \ for, as he made a desperate thrust, 
Halbert Qlendinnmfir avoided it, and ere the knight could recover 
his weapon, requited him (to use his own language) with a resolute 
stoccat% which passed through his hody, and Sir Piercie Shafton 
fell to the ground. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Yes, life hath left hiin-~eyery busy thought* 
Each fiery passion, every strong affection. 
All sense of outward ill and inward sorrow. 
Are fled at onoe from the pale trunk before me t 
And I have given that whieh epoke and moreda 
Thought acted, suffur'd as a living man. 
To be a ghaBtlv form of bloody day. 
Soon the foul rood for reptiles. 

OidFUqf, 

I BEUEVE few successful duellists (if the word successful can be 
applied to a superiority so fatal) have beheld then: dead antagonist 
stretched on the earth at their feet» without wishing they could 
redeem with their own blood that which it has been their fate to 
spilL Least of all could such indifference be the lot of so voung a 
man as Halbert Glendinnin^, who, unused to the sight or human 
blood, was not only struck with sorrow but with terror, when he be- 
held Sir Piercie Shafton lie stretched on the greensward before 
him, vomiting gore as if impelled by the strokes of a pump. He 
threw hia bl(K»dy sword on the ground, and hastened to kneel down 
and support him, vainly strivinff, at the same time, to stanch his 
wound, which seemed rather to bleed inwardly than externally. 

The unfortunate knight spoke at intervals, when the syncope 
wotdd permit him, and ms words, so far as intelligible, partook of his 
affected and conceited, yet not ungenerous character. 

''Most rustical youth." he saii^ '' thy fortune hath prevailed over 
knightly skill— and Audacity hath overcome Condescension, even as 
the kite hath sometimes hawked at and struck down the falcon* 

gentle ^Fly and save thyself !— Take my purse— it is in the nether 

pocket of my carnation-coloured hose—and is worth a clown's accept- 
ance. See that my mails, with my vestments, be sent to the Mon- 
asterv of St Mary's "—(here his voice grew weak, and his mind and 
recollection seemed to waver)—'* I bestow the cut velvet jerkin, with 
close breeches confomung— lor — oh ! — ^the good of my soul." 

" Be of ^ood comfort, sir," said Halbert, half distracted with his 
affony of pity and remorse. " I trust you shall yet do well— Oh for 
a leech 1 " 

" Were there twenty physicians^ O most generous Audacitv, and 
that were a grave spectacle— I miffht not survive, my life is eobiug 
fast — Commend me to the rustical nymph whom I called my Dia- 
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creti<m— O daridinft !~tnie empress of this bleedinsr heart— which 
now bleedeth in sad earnest !— Place me on the around at my lengUi, 
most rustical victor, bom to qnench the pride of the burning light of 
the most felicitous court of Feliciana— -O saints and angels— knights 
and ladies-^masques and theatres— quaint denoes— dum-work and 
broidery— love, honour, and beauty ! " 

While muttering these hist words, which slid from him as it were 
unawares, while doubtless he was recalling to mind the glories of 
the English court, the gallant Sur Piercie Shafton stretched out his 
limbs— ^oaned deeplv, shut his eyes, and became motionless. 

The victor tore his hair for very sorrow, as he looked on the pale 
countenance of his victim. Life, he thought, had not utterly fled, 
but without better aid than his own, he saw not how it could be 
preserved. 

Why,'* he exclaimed, in vain penitence, ^ whv did I provoke him 
to an issue so fatal ! Would to God I had submitted to the worst 
insult man could receive from man, rather than be the bloody in- 
strument of this bloody deed— and doubly cursed be this evil-boding 
spot, which, haunted as I knew it to be bv a witdi or a devil, I yet 
chose for the place of combat ! In anv other place, save this, there 
had been help to be gotten by speed of foot, or by uplifting or voice 
^bnt here there is no one to be found by search, no one to hear mj 
shouts, save the evil spirit who has counselled this mischief. It is 
not her hour— I will essay the spell howsoever ; and if she can give 
me aid, she shaU do it, or know of what a mamnan is capable even 
against those of another world ! " 

He s|>umed his bloody shoe from his foot, and repeated the spell 
with which the reader is well acquainted ; but there was neither voice, 
apparition, nor signal of answer. The youth, in the impatience 
of his despair, and with the rash hardihood which formed the basis of 
his character, shouted aloud, " Witch— Sorceresa — ^Fiendl— art thou 
deaf to my cries of help, and so ready to appear and answer those of 
vengeance ? Arise ana speak to me, or I will choke up thy fountain, 
tear down thy holly-bush, and leave thy haunt as waste and bare as 
thy fatal assistance has made me waste of comfort and bare of 
counsel!''— This furious and raving invocation was suddenly inter- 
rupted by a distant sound, resembling a hollo, from the gorge of the 
ravine. Now mav Saint Mary be praised," said the youth, hastily 
fastening his sandal, "I hear the voice of some living man, who may 
give me counsel and help in this fearful extremity." 

Having donned his sandal, Halbert Qlendinninff, hallooing at 
intervals, in answer to the sound which he had heard, ran with the 
speed of a hunted buck down the rugged defile, as if paradise had 
been before him, hell and all her ruries behind, and his eternal 
happiness or misery had depended upon the speed which he exerted. 
In a space incredibly ^ort for anv one but a Scottish mountaineer, 
having his nerves strung by the deepest and most passionate inte- 
rest, flie youth reached the entrance of the ravine, through which 
the rill that flows down Gorri-nan-shian discharges itself, and unites 
with the brook that waters the little valley of Glendear^. 
Here he paused, and looked around hun upwards and downward^ 
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through ihe glen, without peroeiTing a human form. His heart sank 
within him. But the windinirs of th e glen intercepted his prosx>ect, 
and the person, whose voice he had heard, might, tnerefore, be at no 
great distance, though not obyious to his sight. The branches of an 
oak-tree, which shot straight out from the face of a tall cliff, proffered 
to his bold spirit, steady head, and active limbs, the means or ascend- 
ing it as a place of out-look, although the enterprise was what most 
men would have shrunk from. But hj one bound from the earth, 
the active youth caught hold of the lower branch, and swung 
himself up into the tree, and in a minute more gained the top of the 
diff, from which he could easily descry a human figure descending 
the valley. It was not that of a shepherd or of a hunter, and scarcely 
any others used to traverse this deserted solitude, especially comin? 
from the north, since the reader may remember that the brook took 
its rise from an extensive and dangerous morass which lay in that 
direction. 

But Halbert Glendinnin^ did not pause to consider who the tra- 
veller might be, or what might be the purpose of his journey. To 
know that he saw a human being, and might receive, in the extremity 
of his distress, the countenance and advice of a fellow-creature, vras 
enough for him at the moment. He threw himself from the pinnacle 
of the diff once more into the arms of the projecting oak-tree, whose 
boughs waved in middle air, anchored by the roots in a huge rifl or 
chasm of the rock. Catching at the branch which was nearest to 
him, he dropped himself from that height upon the ground; and 
such was the athletic springiness of his youthful sinews, tihat he 
pitched there as lightly, and with as little injury, as the fiiloon stoop- 
inff from her wheel. 

To resume his race at full speed up the glen, was the work of an 
instant ; and as he turned angle after an^le of the indented banks of 
the valley, without meeting that which ne sought, he became half 
afraid that the form which he had seen at such a distance had already 
melted into thin air, and was either a deception of his own imagina- 
tion, or of the elementary spirits by which the valley was supposed 
to be haunted. 

But, to his inexpressible joy, as he turned round the base of a huge | 
and distinguished crag, he saw, straight before and very near to him, 
a person, whose dress, as he viewed it hastily, resembled that of a 
pi&rim. 

He was a man in advanced life, and wearing a long beard, havin^^ 
on his head a large slouched hat, without either band or brooch. His 
dress was a tunic of black serge, which, like those commonly called 
hussar-cloaks, had an upper part, which covered the arms and feU 
down on the lower; a small scrip and bottle, which hung at his 
back, with a stout staff in his hand, completed his equipage. His 
step was feeble, like that of one exhaustea by a toilsome loumey. 

*^Save ye, good father!" said the youth. "Gkkl and Our Lady j 
have sent you to my assistance." ' 

And in what, mv son, can so frail a creature as I am be of service 
to you ? " said the old man, not a little surprised at being thus accosted 
by so handsome a youth, his features discomposed oy anxiety, his 
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face flushed with exertion, his hands and mnch of his dress stained 
with hlood. 

'* A man bleeds to death in the valley here, hard by. Come with me 
— come with me ! You are aged— you have experience — ^you hare at 
least your senses — and mine have well-nie^h left me." 

A man — and bleeding to death— and here in this desolate spot ! 
said the stranger. 

''Stay not to question it, father," said the youth, "but come 
instandy to his rescue. Follow me— -follow me, without an instant's 
delay." 

** Naj, but my son," said the old man, " we do not lifi^htly follow 
the guides who present themselves thus suddenly in the bosom of a 
howung wilderness. Ere I follow thee, thou must expound to me 
thy name, thy purpose, and thy cause.'* 

" There is no time to expound anything,*' said Halbert ; ** I tell 
thee a man's life is at stake, and thou must come to aid him, or I will 
carrv thee thither by force I " 

" l^ay, thou shalt not need," said the traveller; ''if it indeed be as 
thou sayest, I will follow thee of free-will — the rather that I am not 
wholly unskilled in leech-crafb, and have in my scrip that which may 
do thy friend a service — Yet walk more slowly, I pray thee, for I am 
alreadv well-ni^h forespent with travel" 

Witn the indignant impatience of the fiery steed when compelled 
by his rider to keep pace with some slow drudge upon the highway, 
Halbert accompanied the wavfarer, burning with anxiety which he 
endeavoured to subdue, that ne might not alarm his companion, who 
was obviously afraid to trust him When they reached the place 
where they were to turn off the wider glen into the Corn, the 
traveller made a doubtful pause, as if unwuling to leave the broader 
path. Youn^ man," he said, "if thou meanest aught but good to 
these grey hairs, thou wilt gain little by thy cruelty— I Imve no 
earthly treasure to tempt either robber or murderer." 

"And I," said the youth, " am neither— and yet — God of Heaven ! 
—I may he a murderer, unless your aid comes in time to this wounded 
wretch!" 

^ Is it even so? " said the traveller ; " and do human passions disturb 
the breast of nature even in her deepest solitude ?— Yet why should 
I marvel that where darkness abides the works of darkness should 
abound? — By its fruits is the tree known— Lead on, unhappy youth — 
IfoUowtheel" 

And with better will to the journey than he had evinced hitherto, 
the stranger exerted himself to the uttermost, and seemed to forget 
his own latigue in his efforts to keep pace with his impatient guide. 

What was the surprise of Halbert Glendinning, when, upon 
arriving at the fatal spot, he saw no appearance of the body of Sir 
Piercie Shafton 1 The traces of the fray were otherwise sufficiently 
visible. The knight's cloak had indeed vanished as well as his body, 
but his doublet remained where he had laid it down, and the turf on 
which he had been stretched was stained with blood in many a dark 
crimson spot , 

As he gazed round him in terror and astonishment, Halbert's eye^ 
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fell upon the place of sepulture which had so lately appeared to gape 
for a victim. It was no longrer open, and it seemed that earth had 
receired the expected tenant ; for the usual narrow hillock was piled 
over what had lately been an open gjave, and the green sod was 
ac^usted over all with the accuracy of an experienced sexton. Hal- 
bert stood aghast. The idea rushed on his mind irresistibly, that the 
earth-heap before him enclosed what had lately been a living, moying, 
and sentient feUow-creature, whom, on little provocatbn, his fSi 
act had reduced to a clod of the vallev, as senseless and as cold as 
the turf under which he rested. The hand that scooped the grave 
had completed its work; and whose hand could it be save that of the 
mysterious being of doubtful (jnality, whom his rashness had invoked, 
and whom he hsMl suffered to intermingle in his destmies? 

As he stood with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, bitterly rueing 
his rashness, he was roused by the voice of the stranger, whose 
suspicions of his guide had ajspain been awakened by nnding the 
scene so different from what Halbert had led him to expect. — Young 
man," he said, hast thou baited thy tongue vnth falsehood to cut 
perhaps only a few days from the life of one whom Nature will socm 
call home, without guilt on thy part to hasten his journey ? " 

''By the blessed Heaven!— by our dear Lady!" ejaculated Hal- 
bert 

Swear not all! " said the stranger, interrupting him^ neither by 
Heaven, for it is Qod's throne, nor by earth, for it is his footstool— 
nor by the creatures whom he hath made, for they are but earth and 
day as we are. Let thy yea be yea, and thy nay nay. Tell me in a 
word, why and for what purpose thou hast feigneaa tale, to lead a 
bewildered traveller yet farther astray? " 

As I am a Christian man," said Qlendinning, "I left him here 
bleeding to death-*and now I nowhere spy him, and much I doubt 
that the tomb that thou seest has closed on his mortal remaina ! " 

"And who is he for whose fate thou art so anxious?" aaidthe 
stranger ; ** or how is it possible that this wounded man could have 
been either removed from, or interred in, a place so solitary ? " 

His name," said Halbert, after a moment's pause, is Piercie 
Shafton— there, on that very spot, I left him bleeding; and what 
power has conveyed him hence, I know no more than thou dost." 

''Piercie Shatton?" said the stranger; "Sir Piercie Shafton of 
Wilverton, a kinsman, as it is said, of uie great Pierde of Northum- 
berland ? If thou hast slain him, to return to the territories of ^e 
proud Abbot is to give thy neck to the gallows. He is weU known 
that Piercie Shafton ; the meddling tool of wiser plotters— a hare- 
brained trafficker in treason--a champion of the Pope, employed as 
a forlorn hope bv those more politic heads, who have more will to 
work mischief, than valour to encounter danger. Gome with me, 
youth, and save thyself from the evil consequences of this deed-— Guide 
me to the Castle of Avenel, and thy reward shall be protection and 
safety." 

Again Halbert paused, and summoned his mind to a hasty council. 
The vengeance with which the Abbot was likely to visit the slaughter 
of Shafton, his friend, and in some measure nis guest^ was likely to 
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be serere ; jet, in the rarions contingencies which he had considered 
previous to their duel, he had unaccountably omitted to reflect what 
was to be his line of conduct in case of Sir Piercie falling by bis 
hand. If he returned to Qlendearg, he was sure to draw on his 
whole familj^ including Mary Avenel, the resentment of the Abbot 
and community, whereas it was possible that flight might make hiui 
be regarded as the sole author of the deed, and might avert the in- 
dignation of the monks from the rest of the inhabitants of his pat«*nal 
tower. Halbert recollected also the favour expressed for the house- 
hold, and especially for Edward, by the Sub-Pnor ; and he conceived 
that he could, by communicating his own guilt to that worthy eccle- 
siastic, whesa at a distance from Glendearg, secure his powerful inter- 
position in flavour of his family. These thoughts rapidly passed 
through his mind, and he determined on flight. The stranger's 
company and his promised i)rotection came in aid of that resolution ; 
but ne was unable to reconcile the invitation which the old man gave 
lum to accompany him for safety to the Castle of AveneL with the 
connections of Julian, the present usurper of that inheritance. 
" Gk)od fiather," he said, I fear that you mistake the man with whom 
von wish me to harbour. Avenel guided Piercie Shafbon into 
BcotUmd, and his henchman, Christie of the Clinthill, brought the 
Southron hither.^ 

Of that," said the old man, <*I am well aware. Yet if thou wilt 
trust to me, as I have shown no reluctance to confide in thee, thou 
shalt find with Julian Avenel welcome, or at least safety.'' 

Father,'' replied Halbert, though I can ill reconcde what thou 
sayest with "vdiat Julian Avenel hath done, yet caring little about the 
safety of a creiature so lost as myself and as thy words seem those of 
truth and honesty, and finally, as tnou didst render thyself frankly 
up to my conduct, 1 will return the confidence thou hast shown, and 
accompany thee to the Castle of Avenel by a road which thou thyself 
couldst never have discovered." He led the way, and the old man 
foUowed for some time in silence. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

Tis when the woand is RtHlbning with the eoM, 
The warrior first feels pain— 'tis when the heat 
And fiery fever of his soul is pass'd. 
The sinner £aels remorse. 

Old Play. 

The feelings of compunction with which Halbert Glendinning was 
virited upon this painfal occasion, were deeper than belonged to an 
age and country m which human life was held so cheap. They fell 
far short certainly of those which might have afflicted a mind 
regulated bv better religious precepts, and more strictly trained 
under social laws ; but still they were deep and severely felt, and 
divided in Halbert's heart even the regret with which he parted from 
Mary Avenel and the tower of his fathers. 
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The old traveller walked silently by his side for some iame, and 
then addressed him : — My son, it has been said that sorrow must 
speak or die — ^Why art thou so much cast down ? — Tell me thy nn> 
happy tale, and it may be that my grey head may devise counsel and 
aid for your younf life." 

" Alas ! " said Halbert Glendinning-, " can you wonder why I am 
cast down ? — I am at this instant a fugitive from my father's* house, 
from my mother, and from my friends, and I bear on mv head the 
blood of a man who injured me but in idle words, which I have thus 
bloodily requited. My heart now tells me I have done evil — ^it were 
harder than these rocks if it could be^r unmoved the thought, that I 
have sent this man to a long account, unhouseled and unshrieved ! " 

''Pause there, my son," said the traveller. '* That thou hast de- 
faced God's image in thy neighbour's person— that thou hast sent 
dust to dust in i£e wrath or idler pride, is indeed a sin of the deepest 
dve — that thou hast cut diort the space which Heaven might have 
allowed him for repentance, makes it yet more deadly— but for all 
this there is balm in Gilead." 

I understand you not, father," said Halbert, struck by the solemn 
tone which was assumed by his companion. 

The old man proceeded. *' Thou uast slain thine enem;^ — it was a 
cruel deed : thou hast cut him off perchance in his sins— it is a fearful 
aggravation. Do yet by my counsel, and in lieu of him whom thou 
hast perchance consigned to the kingdom of Satan, let thine efforts 
wrest another subject from the reign of the Evil One." 

''I understand you, father," said Halbert : "thou wouldst have me 
atone for my rashness by doing service to the soul of my adversary 
— ^But how may this be r I have no money to purchase masses, and 
gladly would I go barefoot to the Holy Land to free his spirit from 
purgatory, only that " 

''My son," said the old man, interrupting him, " the sinner for 
whose redemption I entreat you to labour, is not the dead but the 
living. It is not for the soul of thine enemy I would exhort thee to 
pray— that has already had its final doom from a Judge as merciful 
as He is just ; nor, wert thou to coin that rock into ducats, and obtain 
a mass for each one, would it avail the departed spirit. Where the 
tree hath fallen, it must lie. But the sapling, which hath in it yet 
the vigour and juice of life, may be bended to the point to which it 
ought to incline." 

''Art thou a priest, father ?" said the young man, "or by what 
commission dost thou talk of such high matters ?" 

"By that of my Almighty Master," said the traveller, "under 
whose banner I am an enlisted soldier." 

Halbert's acquaintance with religious matters was no deeper than 
could be derived from the Archbishop of St Andrew's Catechism, and 
the pamphlet called the Twa-pennie Faith, both which were indus- 
triously circulated and recommended by the monks of Saint Mary's. 
Yet, however indifferent and superficial a theologian, he begfan to 
suspect that he was now in company with one of the gospeUera, or 
heretics, before whose influence the ancient system of rehgion now 
tottered to the veiy foundation. Bred up, as may well be presumedy 
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in a holy horror against these formidable sectaries, the youth's first 
feelings were those of a loyal and devoted church vassal. " Old 
man/' he said, ** wert thou able to make good with thy hand the 
words that thy ton^e hath spoken against our Holy Mother Ghurcli, 
we should hare tried upon this moor which of our creeds hath tiie 
better chami)ion." 

I^ay/' said the stranger, " if thou art a true soldier of Rome, thou 
wilt not pause from thy nurpose because thou hast the odds of years 
and of strength on thy siae. Hearken to me, my son. I hare showed 
thee how to make ihj peace with Heaven, and thou hast rejected my 
proffer. I will now show thee how thou shalt make thy reconcilia- 
tion with the powers of this world. Take this ffrey head from the 
fr»Sl hody which supports it, and carry it to the cfiair of proud Abbot 
Boniface; and when thou tellest him thou hast slain Piercie Sliafton, 
and his ire rises at the deed, la;^ the head of Henry Warden at his 
foot, and thou shalt have praise instead of censure.''^ 

Halhert Glendinning stepped back in surprise. What! are you 
that Henry Warden so famous among the heretics, that even ICnox*s 
name is scarce more frequently in their moutl» ? Art thou he, and 
darest thou to approach the Halidome of Saint Mary's ? " 

** I am Henry Warden of a surety," said the old man, " far un- 
worthy to be named in the same breath with Knox, but yet willins^ 
to rentare on whatever dangers mv Master's service may call me to.^' 
Hearken to me, then," said Halbert ; to slay thee, I have no 
heart — to make thee prisoner, were equally to bring thy blood on my 
head — ^to leave thee m this wild without a guide, were little better. 
I will conduct thee, as I promised, in safety to the Castle of Avenel ; 
but hreathe not, while we are on the journey, a word against the 
doctrines of the Holy Church of which I am an unworthy— but though 

an ifin^orant, a zealous member When thou art there arrived, beware 

of thyself— there is a high price upon thy head, and Julian Avenel 
lores the glance of gold bonnet-pieces.'' ^ 

Yet thou sayest not," answered the Protestant preacher, for such 
he was, ^ that for lucre he would sell the blood of his guest ? " 

^ot if thou comest an invited stranger, relying on his faith^" said 
the youth ; " evil as Julian may be, he dare not break the rites of 
hospitality ; for, loose as we on these marches may be in all other 
ties, these are respected amongst us even toidolatrv, and his nearest 
relations would think it incumbent on them to spill his blood them- 
selresy to efface the disgrace such treason would bring upon their 
name and lineage. But if thou goest self-invited, and without 
assurance of safetv, I promise thee thy risk is great." 

** I am in God s hand," answered the preacher ; " it is on His 
errand that I traverse these wilds amidst dangers of every kind ; 
while I am useful for my Master's service, they shall not prevail 
ag'ainst me ; and when, like the barren fig-tree, I can no longer pro- 
duce fruit, what imports it when or by whom the axe is laid to the root ? " 

Tour courage and devotion," said Glendinning, ^ are worthy of 
a hetter cause. ''^ 

I A gold coin of James V., the most beautiftal of the Scottish series; so eallsd 
becaiiae the efllgies of the aovereign is represented wearing a bonnet. 
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•* That," «aid Warden, ** cannot be— mine is the very beat." 
They continued their journey in silence, Halbert GlendinniDr ; 
tracings with the utmost accuracy the mazes of the dangerous and i 
intricate morasses and hills which divided the Ualidome from the 
barony of Avenel. From time to time he was obliged to stop, in ' 
order to assist his companion to cross the black interrals of quaJLing 
bog, called in the Scottish dialect Juigs, by which the firmer parts 
of the morass were intersected. 

" Courage, old man/' said Halbert, as he saw his companion almost 
exhausted with fatigue, we shall soon be upon hard ground. And 
yet soft as this moss is, I have seen the merry falconers go through 
it as light as deer when the quarry was upon the flight" 

True, my son," answered Warden, tor so I will still call tou, 
thouffh you term me no lon^r father; and even so doth headfon? 
youth pursue its pleasure&L without regard to the mire and the peiu 
of the paths through which they are hurried." 

I haye already told thee," answered Halbert Glendinning sternly, 
** that I will hear nothing from thee that savours of doctrine." 

Nay, but, mv son," answered Warden, thy spuitual father him- 
self would surely not dispute the truth of what 1 have now spoken 
ibryour edificaUon ! " 

CHendinning stoutljr replied, " I know not how that may be — ^bat I 
wot well it is the fashion of your brotherhood to bait your hook with 



may the better extend the kingdom of darkness." 

^May God," replied the preacher, ''pardon those who faare thus 
reported of His servants ! i will not offend thee, my son, by bdng 
instant out of season—thou speakest but as thou art taught — ^yet sure 
I trust that so goodly a youth will be still rescued, like a brand from 
the burning." 

While he thus vpeke, the verge of the morass was attained, and 
their path lay on the declivity. Greensward it was, and, viewed 
from a distance, checkered with its narrow and verdant Une the 
dark-brown headi which it traversed, though the distinction was not 
so easily traced when they were walking on it.^ The old man pur- 
sued his -journey with comparative ease ; and, unwilling again to 
awaken tlie jealous seal oi his young companion for ute Aomaa 
faith, he discoursed on other matters. The tone of his conversation < 
was still grave, moral, and instouctive. He had travelled much, and 
knew bow the hmguage and manners of other countries, concern- 
ing which Halbert Glendinning, already anticipating the possibility 
or being obliged to quit Scouand for the deed he had done, was 
naturally and anxiously desirous of information. By degrees he was | 
more attracted by the charms of the stranger's conversation than 
repelled by the dread of his dangerous character as a heretic, and i 
Halbert had called him father more than once ere the turrets of 
Avenel Castle came in view. 

The situation of this ancient fortress was remarkable. It occupied 

» This lort of path, visible when looked at from a distance, but not to b« seen 
when you are upon it, is called on the Border by the significant name of a BUnd- 



fidr discourse, and to hold yourselves 





road. 
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A small rocky islet in a mountain lake, or iam, as such a piece of 
water is called in Westmoreland. The lake might be about a mile 
in circumference, surrounded by bills of considerable height, which, 
except where old trees and brushwood occupied the ravines thai 
divided them from each other, were bare and heathy. The surprise 
of the spectator was chiefly excited by finding a piece of water 
situated in that high and mountainous region, and the landscape 
around had features which might rather be termed wild, than either 
romantic or sublime; yet the scene was not without its charms. 
Under the burning sun of summer, the clear azure of the deep un- 
ruffled lake refreshed the eye, and impressed the mind with a pleas- 
ing feeling of deep solitude. In winter, when the snow lav on the 
mountains around, these dazzling masses appeared to ascend far be- 
yond their wonted and natural height, while the lake, which stretched 
beneath, and filled their bosom with all its frozen waves, lay like the 
surface of a darkened and broken mirror around the black and rocky 
ialety and the waUs of the grey castle with which it was crowned. 

As the castle occupied, either with its principal buildings, or with 
its flanking and outward walls, every projecting point of rock, which 
serred as its site, it seemed as completely surrounded by water as 
the nesi of a wild swan, save where a narrow causeway extended be- 
twixt the islet and the shore. But the fortress was larger in appear- 
ance than in reality; and of the buildings which it actually contained, 
manj had become ruinous and uninhabitable. In the tunes of the 
grandeur of the Avenel family, these had been occupied by a con- 
siderable garrison of followers and retainers, but they were now in 
a greml measure deserted ; and Julian Avenel would probably have 
fixed his habitatbn in a residence better suited to his tuminished for- 
tones^ had it not been for the great security which the situation of 
the oid castle afforded to a man of his precarious and perilous mode 
of life. Indeed, in this respect the snot could scarce have been more 
happily chosen, for it could be rendered almost completely inacces- 
siMe at the pleasure of the inhabitant. The distance betwixt the 
nearest shore and the islet was not indeed above an hundred yards ; 
but then the causeway which connected them was extremely narrow, 
and completely divided by two cuts, one in the mid-way between the 
islet imd shore, and another dose under the outward gate of the 
castle. These formed a formidable, and almost insurmountable, in- 
terruption to any hostile approach. Each was defended by a draw- 
brid one of which, being that nearest to the castle, was regularly 
raised at all times during the dav, and both were lifted at night. ^ 

The situation of Julian Avenel, engaged in a variety of feuds, and 
a piurty to almost every dark and mysterious transaction which was 
on foot in that wild and military frontier, required all these precau- 
tions for his security. His own ambiguous and doubtful course of 
policy had increased these dangers ; for as he made professions to 
both parties in the state, and occasionally united more actively with 
either the one or the other, as chanced best to serve his immediate 
purpose, he could not be said to have either firm allies and protec- 

1 Bee Note H. JventlCasOe. 
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tora, or determined enemies. His life was a life of expedients and 
of peril; and whOe, in pursuit of his interest, he made all the 
douoles which he thought necessary to attain his ohject, he often 
oYerran his prey, and missed that which he might hare gained hj 
ohserring a stnughter course. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ill walk on tiptoe ; arm mv eye with cauUon, 
My heart with courage, and my hand with w«ipon. 
Like him who ventures on a lion's den. 

OldPla^. 

When, issuing from the g;orge of a pass which terminated upon 
the lake, the trayellers came in sight of the ancient castle of ATenel, 
the old man paused, and, resting upon his pilgrim staff, looked with 
earnest attention upon the scene hefore him. The castle was, as we 
have said, in many places ruinous, as was evident, even at this dis- 
tance, by the broken, rugged, and irregular outline of the walls and 
of the towers. In others it seemed more entire, and a pillar of dark 
smoke, which ascended from the chimneys of the donjon, and spread 
its long dusky pennon through the dear ether, indicated that it was 
inhabited. But no corn-fields or enclosed pasture-grounds on the 
side of the lake showed that provident attention to comfort and sub- 
sistence which usually appeared near the houses of the ffreater, and 
even of the lesser barons. There were no cottages with tneir patches 
of infield, and their crofts and gardens, surrounded by rows of mas- 
sive sycamores; no church with its simple tower in the valley; no 
herds of sheep among the hills; no cattle on the lower ground: 
nothing which intimated the occasional prosecution of the arts of 
peace and of industry. It was plain that the inhabitants, whether 
few or numerous, must be consiaered as the ^rrison of the castle, 
living within its defended precincts, and subsisting by means which 
were other than peaceful. 

Probably it was with this conviction that the old man, gazing on 
the castle, muttered to himself, ^Lama offemionis etpetra scandali!*' 
and then, turning to Halbert Gleudinnmg, he added^ We majr say 
of yonder fort, as King James did of another fastness m this province, 
that he who built it was a thief in his heart." ^ 

*^ But it was not so," answered Qlendinning; ^Wonder castle was 
built by the old lords of Avenel, men as mnch beloved in peace as 
the;^ were respected in war. They were the bulwark of the nrontiers 
agfunst foreigners, and the protectors of the natives from domestic 
oppression. The present usurper of their inheritance no more 
resembles them, than the night-prowling owl resembles a falcon, 
because she builds on the same rock." 

A It was of Lnchwood, {he hereditary fortress of the Johnstones of Annandale, a 
strong castle, situated in the centre of a quaking bag, that James Yl. made this 
remark. 
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This JuHan Avenel, then, holds no high place in the lore and 
reg-ard of his neighbours ? " said Warden. 

" So little," answered Halberty that besides the jackmen and 
riders with whom he has associated himself, and of whom he has 
many at his disposal, I know of few who voluntarily associate with 
him. He has been more than once outlawed both by England and 
Scotland, his lands declared forfeited, and his head set at a price. 
But in these unquiet times, a man so daring as Julian Avenel has 
ever found some friends willing to protect him against the penalties 
of the law, on condition of his secret services." 
** You describe a dangerous man," replied Warden. 
•* You may have experience of tnat," replied the youth, " if you 
deal not the more warily ; — though it may be that he also has for- 
saken the community of the Church, and gone astray in the path of 
heresy." 



reformer, " is indeed the straight ana narrow wav, wherein he who 
walks turns not aside, whether for worldly wealth or for worldly 
passions. Would to God this man were moved by no other and no 
worse spirit than that which prompts my poor endeavours to extend 
the kingdom of Heaven ! This Baron of Avenel is personally un- 
known to me, is not of our congregation or of our counsel ; yet I 
bear to him charges touching my safety, from those whom he must 
fear if he does not respect them, and upon that assurance I will 
venture upon his hold— I am now sufficiently refreshed by these few 
minutes or repose." 

" Take then this advice for your safety," said Halbert, " and 
believe that it is founded upon the usage of this country and its 
inhabitants. If you can better shift for yourself, go not to the Castle 
of Avenel —if you do risk going thither, obtain from him, if possible, 
his safe conduct, and beware that he swears it by the Black Rood — 
And lastly, observe whether he eats with you at the board, or pledges 
you in the cup ; for if he gives you not these signs of welcome, nis 
thoughts are evil towards you." 

"Alas!" said the preacher, "I have no better earthly refuse for 
the present than these frowning towers, but I go thither, trustmsf to 
aid which is not of this earth— But thou, good youth, needest thou 
trust thyself in this dangerous den ? " 

I," answered Halbert, ** am in no danger. I am well known to 
Christie of the Clinthill, the henchman of this Julian Avenel ; and 
what is a yet better protection, I have nothing either to provoke 
malice or to tempt plunder." 

The tramp of a steed, which clattered along the shingly banks of 
the loch, was now heard behind them ; and wnen they looked back, 
a rider was visible, his steel cap and the point of his long lance 
glancing in the setting sun, as he rode rapidly towards them. 

Halbert Glendinning soon recognised Christie of the Clinthill, and 
made his companion aware that the henchman of Julian Avenel was 
approaching. 

" Ha, youngling ! " said Christie to Halbert, as he came up to 
them, ** thou hast made good my word at last, and come to take 
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sernce with mv noble master, hast thou not? Thou shalt find a 

good friend ana a true ; and ere Saint Bamaby come round agfain, 
lou shalt know every pass betwixt Milbum Plain and Netherby, as 
if thou hadst been boru with a jack on thy back, and a lance in thj 
hand.— What old carle hast thou with thee?— He is not of the 
brotherhood of Saint Mary's — at least he has not the buist ^ of these 
black cattle/' 

" He is a wayfaring man/' said Halbert, who has concerns with 
Julian of Avenel. ^r myself, I intend to go to Edinburfirh to see 
the court and the Queen, and when I return hither we wiU talk of 
Your proffer. Meantime, as thou hast often invited me to the castle, 
I crave hospitality there to-night for myself and my companion.'' 

" For thyself and welcome, young comrade," rephed Christie ; ''bat 
we harbour no pilgrims, nor aught that looks like a pilgrim." 

So please YOU," said Warden, I have letters oi commendation 
to thy master n-om a sure friend* whom he will riffht willingly oblige 
in higher matters than in affording me a brief protection. — ^And 
I am no pilmm, but renounce the same, with aU its superstitious 
observances. 

He offered his letters to the horseman, who shook his head. 

^ These," he said, " are matters for my master, and it will be well 
if he can read them himself; for me, sword and lance are my book 
and psalter, and have been since I was twelve years old. But I will 
guide you to the castle, and the Baron of Avenel will himself judge 
of your errand." 

By this time the party had reached the causeway, along which 
Ghnstie advanced at a trot, intimating his presence to the warders 
within the castle by a shrill and peculiar whistle. At this signal the 
farther drawbridge was lowered. The horseman passed it» and dis- 
appeared under uie gloomy portal which was beyond it. 

Glendinning and his companion advancing more leisurely along 
the rugged causeway, stood at length under the same gateway, over 
which frowned, in dark-red freestone, the ancient armorial bearings 
of the house of Avenel, which represented a female figure shrouded 
and muffled, which occupied the whole field. The cause of then* 
assuming so singular a device was uncertain, but the figure was 
ffenerallv supposed to represent the mysterious being called the 
White Lady of Avenel.' The siffht of this mouldering shield 
awakened in the mind of Halbert the strange circumstances which 
had connected his fate with that of Mary Avenel, and Yvith the 
doings of the spiritual being who was attached to her house, and 
whom he saw here represented in stone, as he had before seen her 
effigy upon the seal-ring of Walter Avenel, which, with other trinkets 
formerly mentioned, had been saved from pillage, and brought to 
Glendear^, when Marv's mother was driven from her habitation. 

** You sigh, my son,'' said the old man, observing the impression 

1 Buist — Tbc brand, or mark, set upon sheep or cattle by their own<flr8. 

> There is an nncieut EngliRh family, I believe, which bears, or did bear, a gbort 
or spirit passant sablo in a field argent. This seems to have been a device of ft 
punning or canting herald. 
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made on his youthful companion's countenance, but mistaking' the 
cause ; ** if you fear to enter, we may vet return." 

** That can ye not," said Christie of the Clinthill, who emerg'ed at 
that instant from the side-door under the archway. ** Look yonder, 
and choose whether you will return skimming the water like a wild- 
duck, or winging- the air like a plover." 

They looked, and saw that the drawbridge which they had just 
crossed was again raised, and now interposed its planks betwixt the 
setting sun and the portal of the castle, deepening the gloom of the 
arch under which they stood. Christie laughed and bid them follow 
him, saying, by way of encouragement, in Halbert's ear, " Answer 
boldly and readily to whatever the Baron asks you. Never stop to 
pick your words, and above all, show no fear of mm— -the devil is not 
so black as he is painted." 

As he spoke thus, he introduced them into the large stone hall, at 
the upper end of which blazed a huffe fire of wood. The long oaken 
table, which, as usual, occupied the midst of the apartment, was 
covered with rude preparations for the evening meal of the Baron 
and his chief domestics, five or six of whom, strong, athletic, savage- 
looking men, paced up and down the lower end of the hail, which 
rang to the jarring clang of their long swords that clashed as they 
moved, and to the heavy tramp of their high-heeled jack-boots. Iron 
jacks, or coats of buff, formed the principal part of their dress, and 
steel-bonnets, or lar^e slouched hats with Spanish plumes drooping 
backwards, were their head attire. 

The Baron of Avenel was one of those tall, muscular, martial 
figures, which are the favourite subjects of Salvator Rosa. He wore 
a cloak which had been once gaily trimmed, but whi<;h, by long wear 
and frequent exposure to the weather, was now faded in its colours. 
Thrown negligently about his tall person, it partly hid, and partly 
showed, a short doublet of buff, under which was in some places 
visible that light shirt of mail which was called a secret^ because worn 
instead of more ostensible armour, to protect against private assas- 
sination. A leathern belt sustained a large and heavy sword on one 
dde, and on the other that gray poniard which had once called Sir 
Piercie Shafton master, of which the hatchments and gildings were 
ilready much defaced, either by rough usage or neglect. 

Notwithstanding the rudeness of his apparel, Julian Avenel's 
nanner and countenance had far more elevation than those of the 
attendants who surrounded him. He might be fifty or upwards, 
or his dark hair was mingled with grey, but age had neither tamed 
he fire of his eye nor the enterprise of his disposition. His counte- 
lance had been handsome, for beauty was an attribute of the family ; 
mt the lines were roughened by fatigue and exposure to the weather, 
ind rendered coarse by the habitual indulgence of violent passions. 

He seemed in deep and moody reflection, and was pacing at a dis- 
ance from his dependents along the upper end of the hall, some- 
imes stopping from time to time to caress and feed a gos-hawk, 
irhich sat upon his wrist, with its jesses {i.e. the leathern straps 
ixed to its legs) wrapt around his hand. The bird, which seemed 
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not insensible to its master's attention, answered his caresses by 
ruffling forward its feathers, and pecking playfully at his finger. At 
such intervals the Baron smiled, but instantly resumed the darksome 
air of sullen meditation. He did not even deign to look upon an 
object, which few could have passed and repassed so often without 
bestowing on it a transient glance. 

This was a woman of exceeding beauty, rather gaily than richly 
attired, who sat on a low seat close by the huge hall-chimney. The 
gold chains round her neck and arms,— the ^av gown of green which 
swept the floor,— the silver-embroidered girdle, with its bunch of 
kevs, depending in housewifely pride by a silver chain,— the yellow 
silken couvrechef (Scottic^, curch) which was disposed around her 
head, and partly concealed her dark profusion oi hair,— above all, 
the circumstance so delicately touchea in the old ballad, that ^ the 
girdle was too short," the " gown of green all too straight," for the 
wearer's present shape, would have intimated the Baron's Lady. 
But then the lowly seat,— the expression of deep melancholy which 
was changed into a timid smile whenever she saw the least chance of 
catching the eye of Julian Avenel, — the subdued look of grief, and 
the starting^ tear for which that constrained smile was again ex- 
changed when she saw herself entirely disregarded,— these were not 
the attributes of a wife, or they were those of a dejected and afflicted 
female, who had yielded her love on less than legitimate terras. 

Julian Avenel, as we have said, continued to pace the hall without 
paying any of that mute attention which is rendered to almost every 
fem^e either by affection or courtesy. He seemed totally uncon- 
scious of her presence, or of that of his attendants, and was only roused 
from his own dark reflections by the notice he paid to the falcon, to 
which, however, the lady seemed to attend, as if studying to find 
either an opportunity of speaking to the Baron, or of finding some- 
thing enigmatical in the expressions which he used to the bird. 
All this the strangers had time enough to remark ; for no sooner 
had thev entered the apartment than their usher, Christie of the 
Gliuthill, after exchanging a significant glance with the menials or 
troopers at the lower end of the apartment, signed to Halbert Glen- 
dinnmg and to his companion to stand still near the door, while he 
himself, advancing nearer the table, placed himself in sucu a situa- 
tion as to catch the Baron's observation when he should be disposed 
to look around, but without presuming to intrude himself on his 
master's notice. Indeed, the look of this man, naturally bold, hardy, 
and audacious, seemed totally changed when he was in presence of 
his master, and resembled the dejected and cowering manner of a 
quarrelsome dog when rebuked by his owner, or when he finds him- 
seff obliged to deprecate the violence of a superior adversary of his 
own species. 

In spite of the novelty of his own situation, and every painful feel- 
ing connected with it, Halbert felt his curiositv interested in the 
female, who sate by the chimney unnoticed and unregarded. He 
marked with what keen and trembling solicitude she watched the 
broken words of Julian, and how her glance stole towards him, ready 
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to be arerted upon the slightest chance of his perceiving himself to 
be watched. 

Meantime he went on with his dalliance with his feathered farour- 
ite, now giving, now withholding, the morsel with which he was about 
to feed the bird, and so exciting its appetite and gratifying it by 
turns. " What ! more yet ? — thou foul kite, thou womdst never have 
done — ^ffive thee part thou wilt have all— Ay, nrune thy feathers, and 
prink uiyself gay— much thou wilt make or it now— dost think I 
Know thee not?— dost think I see not that all that ruffling and plum- 
ing of wing and feathers is not for thy master, but to try what thou 
canst make of him, thou greedy gled ? — well— there — take it then, 
and rejoice thyself— little boon goes far with thee, and with all thy 
sex — and so it should." 

He ceased to look on the bird, and again traversed the apartment. 
Then taking another small piece of raw meat from the trencher, on 
which it was placed ready cut for his use, he began once again to 
tempt and tease the bird, by offering and withdrawing it, until he 
awakened its wild and bold disposition. " What ! struggling, flut- 
tering, aiming at me with beak and single ? ^ So la ! So la ! wouldst 
mount? wouldst fly? the jesses are round thy clutches, fool — thou 
canst neither stir nor soar, but by my will— Beware thou come to re- 
claim, wench, else I will wring thj head off" one of these davs— Well, 
Lave it then, and well fare thou with it.— So ho, Jenkin ! " One of the 
attendants stepped forward—" Take the foul gled hence to the mew — 
or, stay ; leave ner, but look well to her casting and to her bathing— 
we will see her fly to-morrow.— How now, Christie, so soon returned ! " 

Christie advanced to his master, and gave an account of himself 
and his journey, in the way in which a police-officer holds communi- 
cation with his magistrate, that is, as much by signs as by words. 

" Noble sir," said that worthy satellite, " the Laird of he 

named no place, but i)ointed with his finger in a south-western 
direction,- "may not ride with you the day he purposed, because 

the Lord Warden has threatened that he will " 

Here another blank, inteUigibly enough made up by the speaker 
touching his own neck with his left fore-finger, and leaning his head 
a little to one side. 

•* Cowardly caitiff"! " said Julian ; " by Heaven ! the whole world 
turns sheer naug[ht — it is not worth a brave man's living in — ye may 
ride a day and night, and never see a feather wave or near a horse 
prance— the spirit of our fathers is dead amongst us— the very brutes 
are degenerated — the cattle we bring home at our life's risk are mere 
carrion— our hawks are riflers «— our hounds are turnspits and trindle- 

tails — our men are wdmen — and our women are 

He looked at the female for the first time, and stopped short in 
the midst of what he was about to say, though there was something 
80 contemptuous in the glance, that tne blank might have been thus 
filled up — " Our women are such as she is." 

I In the kindly langaage of hawking, as Lady Juliana Berners terms it, hawks 
talons are called their 9inglu. 
s So termed when they only oaught their prey by the feathers. 
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He said it not, hoiKreven and, as if desirous of attracting his atten- 
tion at all risks, and in whatever manner, she rose and came forward 

to him, but with a timorousness ill-disgfuised by affected gaiety i 

** Our women, Julian-— what would you say of the women ? " J 

" Nothing," answered Julian Avenel. at least notiiine: but that I 
they are kmd-hearted wenches like thyself, Kate." The female 
coloured deeply, and returned to her seat. And what stran^rs 
hast thou brought with thee, Christie, that stand yonder like two 
stone statues ? " said the Baron. 

" The taller," answered Christie, " is, so please you, a young fel- 
low called Halbert Glendinning, the eldest son of the old widow at 
Glendearg." 

" What brings him here ? " said the Baron ; '*hath he any message 
from Mary Avenel ? " 

" Not as I think," said Christie ; " the youth is roring the country 
— he was always a wild slip, for I have known him since he was the 
height of my sword." 

** What qualities hath he ? " said the Baron. 

^ All manner of qualities," answered his follower; " he can strike 
a buck, track a deer, fly a hawk, haloo to a hound-— he shoots in the 
long and cross-bow to a hairVbreadth — wields a lance or sword like 
myself nearly— backs a horse manfully and fairly. 1 wot not what 
more a man need to do to make him a gallant companion." 

" And who," said the Baron, " is the old miser ^ who stands beside 
him?" 

" Some cast of a priest, as I fancy — he says he is charged with 
letters to you." 

Bid them come forward," said the Baron ; and no sooner had 
they approached him more neariy, than, struck by the fine form and 
strength displayed by Halbert Gflendinning, he addressed him thus : 

I am told, young swankie, that you are roaming the world to seek 
your fortune — If you will sen^e Julian Avenel, you may find it with- 
out goinff farther." 

" So please vou," answered Glendinning, something has chanced 
to nie*tnat makes it better I should leave this land, and I am bound 
for Edinburgh." , 

" What !— thou hast stricken some of the king's deer, I warrant, j 
or lightened the meadows of Saint Mary's of some of their beeves, or 
thou hast taken a moonlight leap over the border ? " 

" No, sir," said Halbert " mv case is entirely different." j 
Then, I warrant thee, said the Baron, tnou hast stabbed some | 
brother churl in a fray about a wench-^thou art a likely lad to vrrangle 
in such a cause." 

Ineffably disgusted at his tone and manner, Halbert Glendinning 
remained silent while the thought darted .across his mind, what would | 
Julian Avenel have said, had he known the quarrel, of which he 8pok« 
so lightly, had arisen on account of his own brother's daughter !— 
" But be thy cause of flight what it will," said Julian, in continuation, 
" dost thou think the law or its emissaries can follow thee into this 

1 Miaer, iwed in ihe soDse in which it often occurs in Spenser, and which ia in- 
deed its literal import, — *• wi-etched old man." 
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island, or arrest thee under the standard of Ayenel?->Look at the 
depth of the lake, the strength of the walls, the length of the cause- 
way — ^look at my men, and think if they are likely to see a comrade 
injured, or if I, their master, am a man to desert a faithful follower 
in good or evil. I tell thee it shall be an eternal day of truce be- 
twixt thee and justice, as they call it, Arom the instant thou hast put 
my colours into thy cap— thou shalt ride by the Warden's nose as thou 
wouldst pass an old market-woman, and ne'er a cur which follows 
him shall dare to bay at thee ! " 

" I thank yon for your offers, noble sir," replied Halbert, " but I 
must answer in brief, that I cannot profit by them— my fortunes lead 
me elsewhere." 

" Thou art a self-willed fool for thy pains," said Julian, turning 
from him ; and signing Christie to approach, he whispered in his 
ear, ** There is promise in that young fellow's looks, Christie, and 
we want men of limbs and sinews so compacted — those thou hast 
brought to me of late are the mere refuse of mankind, wretches 
scarce worth the arrow that ends them: this youn^ter is limbed 
like Saint George. Ply him with wine and wassail— let the wenches 
weave their meshes al>out him like spiders — thou understandest ? '* 
Christie gaye a sagacious nod of intelligence, and fell back to a 
respectM distance from his master. "And tnou, old man," said 
the Baron, turning to the elder traveller, " hast thou been roam- 
ing the world after fortune too?— it seems not she has fallen into thy 
way." 

" So. please you," replied Warden, ** I were perhaps more to be 
pitied than I am now had I indeed met with that fortune which, like 
others, I have sought in my greener days/' 

" Nay, understand me, friend," said the Baron ; " if thou art satis- 
fied with thy buckram gown and long staff, I also am well content 
thou shouldst be as poor and contemptible as is ^ood for the health 
of thy body and soul— All I care to know of thee is, the cause which 
hath Drought thee to my castle, where few crows of thy kind care to 
settle. Thou art, I warrant thee, some ejected monk oi a suppressed 
conyent, paying in his old days the price of the luxurious, idleness in 
which he spent his youth. — Ay, or it may be some pilgrim with a 
budget of lies from Saint James of Compostella^ or Our Lady of 
Loretto ; or thou mayst be some pardoner with his budget of relics 
from Rome, forgiving sins at a penny a-dozen, and one to the tale — 
Ay, 1 guess why I find thee in this boy's company, and doubtless thou 
wouldst have such a strapping lad as he to carry thy wallet, and re- 
Here thy lazy shoulders ; but, by the mass, I will cross thy cunning. 
I make my vow to sun and moon I will not see a proper lad so mis- 
leard as to run the country with an old knave, like Simmie and bis 
brotiier.* Away with thee ! " he added, rising in wrath, and speak- 
mg so fast as to ^ve no opportunity of answer, being probably de- 
termined to temfy the elder guest into an abrupt flight—" Away 
with thee, with thy clouted coat, scrip, and scallop-shell, or, by the 
name of Avenel, I will have them loose the hounds on thee ! " 

1 Two qtUBftimcarii, or beggfinff friars, whose accoutrements and rogiierj' make 
tli« subject of an old Scottish saUrical poem. 
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Warden waited with the grreatest patience until Julian Avenel, 
astonished that the threats and violence of his lan^ua^e made no 
impression on him, paused in a sort of wonder, and said in a less im- 
perious tone, " Why the fiend dost thou not answer me ? " 

** When you have done speaking," said Warden, in the same com- 
posed manner, "it will be rull time to reply." 

" Say on man, in the devil's name — ^but take heed— beg not here— 
were it but for the rinds of cheese, the refuse of the rats, or a morsel 
that my dogs would turn from— neither a grain of meal, nor the nine- 
teenth part of a grey gi'oat, will I give to any feigned limmar of thy 
coat." 

" It may be," answered Warden, " that you would have less quarrel 
with my coat if you knew what it covers. I am neither friar nor 
mendicant, and would be right glad to hear thy testimony against 
these foul deceivers of God's Church, and usurpers of his rights over 
the Christian flock, were it given in Christian charity." 

" And who or what art thou, then," said Avenel, " that thou comest 
to this Border land, and art neither monk, nor soldier, nor broken 
man?" 

" I am an humble teacher of the holy word," answered Warden. 
" This letter from a most noble person will speak why I am here at 
this present time. " 

" He delivered the letter to the Baron, who regarded the seal with 
some surprise, and then looked on the letter itself, which seemed to 
excite still more. He then fixed his eyes on the stranger, and said, 
in a menacing tone, " 1 think thou darest not betray me, or deceive 
me?" 

" I am not the man to attempt either," was the concise reply. 

Julian Avenel carried the letter to the window, where he perused, 
or at least attempted to peruse, it more than once, often looking from 
the paper and gazing on the stranger who had delivered it, as if he 
meant to read the purport of the missive in the face of the messenger. 
Julian at length called to the female, " Catherine, bestir thee, and 
fetch me presently that letter which I bade thee keep ready at hand 
in thy casKet, having no sure lockfast place of mj own." 

Catherine went with the readiness of one willing to be employed ; 
and as she walked, the situation which requires a wider gown and a 
longer girdle, and in which woman claims irom man a double portion 
of the most anxious care, was still more visible than before. She 
soon returned with the paper, and was rewarded with a cold—" I 
thank thee, wench; thou art a careful secretary." 

This second paper he also perused and reperused more than once, 
and still, as he read it, bent from time to time a wary and observant 
eye upon Henry Warden. This examination and re-examination, 
though both the man and the place were dangerous, the preacher 
endured with the most comnosea and steady countenance, seeming, 
under the eagle, or rather the vulture eye of the Baron, as unmoved 
as under the gaze of an ordinary and peaceful peasant. At length 
Julian Avenel folded both papers, and having put them into the 

Socket of his cloak, cleared his brow, and, coming forward, addressed 
IS female companion : " Catherine," said lie, " fhave done this good 
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man injustice, when I mistook him for one of the drones of Rome. 
He is a preacher, Gatheriue— a preacher of the — the new doctrine of 
the Liords of the Congreffation.* 

The doctrine of the bieased Scriptures," said the preacher, "puri- 
fied from the devices of men." 

" Sayest thou ? " said Julian Avenel—" Well, thou mayst call it 
what tnou lists ; but to me it is recommended, because it flings off 
all those sottish dreams about saints and angels and devils, and un- 
horses the lazy monks that have ridden us so long, and spur-gailed 
us so hard. Iso more masses and corpse-gifts — no more tithes and 
offerings to make men poor— no more prayers or psalms to make 
men cowards — ^no more christenings and penances, and confessions 
and marriages." 

"So please you," said Henry Warden, **it is against the corrup- 
tions, not against the fundamental doctrines, of the Church, which we 
desire to renovate, and not to abolish." 
"Prithee, peace, man," said the Baron; "we of the laity care not 
liat you set up, so you jjull merrily down what stands in our way. 
Specially it suits well with us of the Southland fells ; for it is our 
profession to turn the world upside down, and we live ever the 
blitbest life when the downer side is uppermost." 

Warden would have replied ; but the Baron allowed him not time, 
striking the table with the hilt of his dagger, and crying out,—" Ha ! 
you loitering knaves, bring our supper-meal ouickly. See you not 
this holy man is exhausted for lack of food ! Heard ye ever of priest 
or preacher that devoured not his five meals a-day ? 

The attendants bustled to and fro, and speedily brought in several 
large smoking platters, filled with huge pieces of beef, boiled and 
roasted, but witnout any variety whatsoever; without vegetables, and 
almost without bread, though there was at the upper end a few oat- 
cakes in a basket. Julian Avenel made a sort of apology to Warden. 

" You have been commended to our care. Sir Preacher, since that 
is your style, by a person whom we highly honour." 

" I am assured," said Warden, " that the most noble Lord ** 

" Prithee, peace, man," said Avenel ; " what need of naming names, 
so we understand each other ? I meant but to speak in reference to 
your safety and comfort, of which he desires us to be chary. Now, 
for your safety, look at my walls and water. But touching your com- 
fort, we have no corn of our own, and the meal-girnels of the south 
are less easily transported than their beeves, seeing they have no legs 
to walk upon. But what though ? a stoup of wine thou shalt have, 
and of the best — ^thou shalt sit betwixt Gatnerine and me at the board- 
end. — And, Christie, do thou look to the young springald, and call 
to the cellarer for a flagon of the best." 

The Baron took his wonted place at the upper end of the board ; 
his Catherine sate down, and courteously pointed to a seat betwixt 
them for their reverend guest. But notwithstanding the influence 
both of hunger and fatigue, Henry Warden retained his standing 
posture. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

i 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, I 

And finds too late that men betray 

• * • • • 

JuiiiAN AvxNEL saw -with surprise the demeanour of the reverend 
stranffer. " Beshrew me," he said, these new-fashioned religfioners 
have fast-days, I warrant me--the old ones used to confer these bless- 
ings chiefly on the laity.'* 

** We acknowledge no such rule," said the preacher — " We hold 
that our faith consists not in usmg or abstainin^f from special meats : 
on special days; and in fasting we rend our hearts, and not our 
garments." ! 

" The better— the better for yourselres, and the worse for Tom 
Tailor said the Baron ; but come, sit down, or, if thou needs must 
e'en give us a cast of thy office, mutter thy charm." 

" Sir Baron," said the preacher, I am in a strange land, where 
neither mine office nor my doctrine are known, and where, it would 
seem^ both are greatly misunderstood. It is my duty so to bear me, I 
that m my person, however unworthy, mv Master's dignity may be i 
respected, and that sin may take no confidence from relaxation or the 
bonds of discipline." 

*^ Ho la I halt there," said the Baron ; " thou wert sent hither for 
thy safety, but not, I think, to preach to, or control me. What is it 
tiiou wouldst have, Sir Preacher ? Remember thou sneakest to one 
somewhat short of patience, who lores a short health and a long 
draught." 

" In a word, then," said Henry Warden, « that lady " 

" How ?" said the Baron, starting—" what of her ?— what hast thou 
to say of that dame ? " 

''Is she thy house-dame?" said the preacher, aflber a moment's 
pause, in which he seemed to seek for the best mode of expressing 
what he had to say—" Is she, in brief, thy wife ? " 

The unfortunate young woman pressed both her hands on her 
face, as if to hide it, out the deep blush which crimsoned her brow 
and neck, showed that her cheeks were also glowinff ; and the burst- 
ing tears, which found their way betwixt her slender fingers, bore ' 
witness to her sorrow, as well as to her shame. 

''Now, b^ my father's ashes ! " said the Baron, rising and spuming 
from him his footstool with such violence, that it hit the wall on the 
opposite side of the apartment — then instantly constraining himself, 
he muttered, "What need to run myself into trouble for a fool's 
word?" — then resuming his seat, he answered coldly and scomfuUy 
— "Noj Sir Priest or Sir Preacher, Catherine is not my wife — Cease 
thy whimpering, thou foolish wendi— she is not my wife, but she is 
handfasted with me, and that makes her as honest a woman." 

" Handfasted? " repeated Warden. 

" Knowest thou not that rite, holy man ? " said Avenel, in the same 
tone of derision; " then I will tell thee. We Border-men are more 
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wary than your inland clowns of Fife and Lothian — no jump in the 
diark for us— no clenching the fetters around our wrists till we know 
how they will wear with us— we take our wives, like our horses, upon 
trial. When we are handfasted, as we term it, we are man and wife 
for a year and day — that space gone by, each may choose another 
mate, or, at their pleasure, may call the priest to marry them for 
life — and this we call handfasting." ^ 

** Then," said the preacher, "I tell thee, noble Baron, in brotherly 
lore to thy soul, it is a custom licentious, gross, and corrupted, ana, 
if persisted in, dangerous, yea, damnable. It binds ^ee to the frailer 
bemg while she is the object of desire— it relieves thee when she is 
most the subject of pity— it gives all to brutal sense, and nothing to 
generous and gentle anection. I say to thee, that he who can medi- 
tate the breach of such an engagement, abandoning the deluded 
woman and the helpless offspring, is worse than the birds of prey ; 
for of them the males remain with their mates until the nestlings can 
t^e wing. Above all, I say it is contrary to the pure Christian 
doctrine, which assigns woman to man as the partner of his labour, 
the soother of his evil, his helpmate in peril, his friend in affliction ; 
not as the toy of his looser hours, or as a flower, which, once cropped, 
he may throw aside at pleasure." 

^ j^ow, by the Saints, a most virtuous homily ! " said the Baron ; 
^quaintly conceived and curiously pronounced, and to a well-chosen 
congregation. Hark ye, Sir Gospeller ! trow ye to have a fool in 
hand ? Know I not that your sect rose by bluff Harry Tudor, merely 
because ye aided him to change his Kate ; and wherefore should I 
not use the same Christian liberty with mine f Tush, man ! bless 
the good food, and meddle not with what concerns thee not— thou 
hast no gull in Julian Avenel." 

^ He hath gulled and cheated himself,'' said the preacher, ** should 
he eyen inckne to do that poor sharer of his domestic cares the 
imperfect justice that remains to him. Can he now raise her to the 
rank of a pure and uncontaminated matron ? — Can he deprive his 
child of the misery of owing birth to a mother who has erred ? He 
can indeed give them both the rank, the state of married wife and of 
lawful son ; but, in public opinion, their names will be smirched and 
sullied with a stain which nis tardy efforts cannot entirely efface. 
Yet render it to them. Baron of Avenel, render to them this late and 
imperfect justice. Bid me bind you together for ever, and celebrate 
the day of your bridal, not with feasting or wassail, but with sorrow 
for past sin, and the resolution to commence a better life. Happy 
then will have the chance been that has drawn me to this castle, 
though I come driven by calamity, and unknowing where my course 
is bound, like a leaf travelling on the north wind." 

The plain, and even coarse features, of the zealous speaker, were 
warmea at once and ennobled by the dignity of his enthusiasm ; and 

1 This oustom of handfasting actually prevailed in tlie upland days. It arose 
partly from the want of priesta. While the convents subsisted, moulca were de- 
tached on regular circuits through the wilder districts, to raarry those who had 
lived in this species of connection. A practice of the same kind existed in the Isle 
of Portland. 
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the wild Baron, lawless as he was, and accustomed to spam at the | 
control whether of reliffJous or moral law, felt, for the first time i 
perhaps in his life, that he was under suhjection to a mind superior 
to his own. He sat mute and suspended in his deliherations, hesi- 
tating betwixt anger and shame, yet borne down by the weig-ht of 
the just rebuke thus boldly fulminated a^inst him. 

The unfortunate young woman, conceiving hopes from her tyrant's 
silence and apparent indecision, forgot both her fear and ahame in 
her timid expectation that Avenel would relent; and fixing- upon 
him her anxious and beseeching eyes, gradually drew near and 
nearer to his seat, till at length, laying a trembling hand on his 
doak, i^e ventured to utter, "O noble Julian, listen to the good 
man!*' 

The speech and the motion were ill-timed, and wrought on that 
proud and wayward spirit the reverse of her wishes. 

The fierce Baron started up in fury, exclaiming, "What! thou 
foolish callet, art thou confederate with this strolling r^gabond, 
whom thou hast seen beard me in mine own hall ! Hence with thee 
and think that I am proof both to male and female hypocrisy ! " 

The poor girl started back, astounded at his voice of thunder and 
looks or fury, and, turning pale as death, endeavoured to obey his 
orders, and tottered towards the door. Her limbs failed in the 
attempt, and she fell on the stone floor in a manner which her 
situation might have rendered fatal— The blood gushed from her 

face Halbert Glendinning brooked not a sight so brutal, bu^ 

uttering a deep imprecation, started from his seat, and laid his band 
on his sword, under the strong impulse of passing it through the 
body of the cruel and hard-hearted ruffian. But Christie of the 
Glinthill, guessing his intention, threw his arms around him, and 
prevented nim from stirring to execute his purpose. 

The impulse to such a dangerous act of violence was indeed bnt 
momentary, as it uistantly appeared that Avenel himself, shocked 
at the effects of his violence, was lifting up and endeavouring to 
soothe in his own way the terrified Catherine. 

"Peace," he said, "nrithee, peace, thou silly minion — ^why Kate, 
though I listen not to this tramping preacher, I said not what might 
happen an thou dost bear me a stout boy. There — ^there — dry thy 
tears— call thy women — So ho !— Where oe these <^ueans?— Christie 
— Rowley — Hutcheon— drag them hither by the hair of the head ! " 

A half dozen of startled wild-looking females rushed into the room, 
and bore out her who might be either termed their mistress or their 
companion . She showed little sign of life, except by groaning faintly 
and Keeping her hand on her side. 

No sooner had this luckless female been conveyed from the apart- 
ment, than the Baron, advancing to the table, fiUed and drank a deep 
goblet of wine ; then, putting an obvious restraint on his passioDs, , 
turned to the preacher, who stood horror-struck at the scene he had 
witnessed, and said, " You have borne too hard on us. Sir Preacher 
—but coming with the commendations which you have brought me, 
I doubt not but your meaning was good. But we are a wilcfer folk 
than you inland men of Fife and Lothian. Be adrised, therefore, hy 
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me — Spur not an unbroken horse— put not your ploug^hshare too 
deep into new land— Preach to us spiritual liberty, and we will 

hearken to you. — But we will give no way to spiritual bondage 

Sit, therefore, down, and pledge me in old sack, and we will talk over 
other matters." 

" It in from spiritual bondage," said the preacher, in the same tone 
of admonitory reproof, " that X came to dehver you — ^it is from a bond- 
age more fearful than that of the heaviest earthly gyves—it is from 
your own evil passions.*' 

** Sit down," said Avenel, fiercely ; "sit down while the play is good 
— else by my father's crest and my mother's honour I " 

"Now," whispered Christie of the Clinthill to Halbert; "if he 
refuse to sit down, I would not give a grey groat for his head." 

" Lord Baron," said Warden, ** thou hast placed me in extremity. 
But if the question be, whether I am to hide the light which I am 
commanded to show forth, or to lose the light of this world, my choice 
is made. I sav to thee, like the Holy Baptist to Herod, it is not law- 
ful for thee to have this woman; and I say it, though bonds and death 
be the consequence, counting mv life as nothing in comparison of 
the ministry to which I am ccdled." 

Julian Avenel, enraged at the firmness of this reply, flung from 
his right hand the cup in which he was about to driuK to his spest, 
and from the other cast off the hawk, which flew wildly through the 
apartment. His first motion was to lay hand upon his dagger. 
But, changing his resolution, he exclaimed, " To the dungeon with 
this insolent stroller! — I will hear no man speak a wora for him. 
Look to the falcon, Christie, thou fool — an she escape. I will de- 
spatch you after her every man.— Away with that nypocritical 
cu*eamer— drag him hence if he resist ! " 

He was obeyed in both points. Christie of the Clinthill arrested 
the hawk's flight, bv putting his foot on her jesses, and so hold- 
ing her fast, while Henry Warden was led off, without having shown 
the slightest symptoms of terror, by two of the Baron's satellites. 
Julian Avenel walked the apartment for a short time in sullen silence, 
and despatching one of his attendants with a whispered message, 
which probably related to the health of the unfortunate Catherine, 
he said aloud, These rash and meddling priests— By Heaven ! they 
make us worse than we would be without them." ^ 

The answer which he presently received seemed somewhat to 
pacify his angry mood, and he took his place at the board, command- 
ing his retinue to do the like. All sat down in silence, and began the 
repast. 

During the meal Christie in vain attempted to engage his youthful 
companion in carousal, or, at least, in conversation. Halbert Glen- 
dinnmg pleaded fatigue, and expressed himself unwilling to take 
any liquor stronger than the heather ale^ which was at that time 



until the Baron, striking his hand a^amst the table, as if impatient 
of the long unbroken silence, criea out aloud, " What, ho ! my 




1 See Note I. Juliin Atentl 
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masters— are ye Border-riders, and sit as mute over yonr meal as a 
mess of monks and friars ? Some one sing, if no one list to speak. 
Meat eaten without either mirth or music is ill of digestion. Louis," 
be added, speaking to one of the youngest of his followers, " thou ] 
art ready enough to sing when no one bids thee." 

The young man looked first at his master, then up to the arched 
roof of the hall, then drank off the horn of ale, or wine, which stood 
beside him, and with a rough, yet not unmelodious voice, sung the 
followinfir ditty to the ancient air of Slue Sonnets over the 
Border.^ 

L 

March, march, Ettridc and Tdriotdale. 

Why the deil dinna ye march forward in ordo* ? 
March, march, Eskdale and Liddesdale, 
All the Blue Bonnets are bound for the Border. 

Many a banner spread. 

Flutters above your head. 
Many a crest that is famous in story, 

Mount and make ready then, 

Sons of the mountaia glen, 
Fight for the Queen and the old Scottish glory . 

II. 

Oome from the hills where the hirsels are grazing. 

Come from the glen of the buck and the roe ; 
Come to the crag where the beacon is blaziog, 
Come with the buckler, the Jauoe, and the bow. 

Trumpets are sounding. 

War-steeds are bounding, 
Stand to your arms then, and march in good order, 

"Wnprlttn H shall many a day 

TeU of the bloody fray, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border ! 

The song, rude as it was, had in it that warlike character which 
at any other time would have roused Halbert's spirit ; but at present 
the cnarm of minstrelsy had no effect upon bun. He made it his 
request to Christie to suffer him to retire to rest, a request with 
which that worthy person, seeing no chance of making a layourable 
impression on his mtended proselyte in his present humour, was at 
length pleased to comply. But no Sergeant Kite, who ever practised 
the profession of recruiting, was more attentive that his object should 
not escape him, than was Christie dT the Clinthill. He indeed con- 
ducted Halbert Glendinning to a small apartment overlooking the 
lake, which was accommo&ted with a truckle bed. But before 
quitting him, Christie took special care to give a look to the bars I 
which crossed the outside of the window, and when he left the 
apartment, he failed not to give the key a double turn; circum- 
stances which convinced young Glendinnmg that there was no in- 
tention of suffering him to depart from the Castle of Avenel at his 
own time and pleasure. He judged it, however^ most prudent to let 
these alarming symptoms pass without observation. 

No sooner did he find himself in undisturbed solitude, than he ran 
rapidly over the events of the day in his recollection, and to his sur- 
grise found that his own precarious fate, and even the death of 
Fiercie Shafton, made less impression on him then the singularly 
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boM and determined conduct of his companion, Henry Warden. 
Proyidence, which suits its instruments to the end they are to achieve, 
bad awakened in the cause of Reformation in Scotland a body of 
preachers of more energy than refinement, bold in spirit, and strong 
m faith, contemners of whatever stood betwixt them and their princi- 
pal object, and seeking the advancement of the ^reat cause in which 
they laboured by the roughest road, provided it were the shortest. 
The soft breeze may wave the willow, out it requires the voice of the 
tempest to agitate the boughs of the oak; and, accordinfflv, to 
milder hearers, and in a less rude afire, their manners would have 
been ill adapted, but they were singularly successful in their mission 
to the rude people to whom it was addressed. 

Owing" to these reasons, Halbert Glendinning, who had resisted 
and repelled the arguments of the preacher, was forcibly struck by 
the firmness of his demeanour in the dispute with Julian Avenei. 
It might be discourteous, and most eertamlv it was incautious, to 
choose such a place and such an audience, for upbraiding with his 
transgressions a baron, whom both manners and situation placed in 
fall possession of independent power. But the conduct of the 
preacher was uncompromising, firm, manly, and obviously grounded 
upon the deepest conviction which duty and principle could afford ; 
and Glendinning, who had viewed the conduct of Avenei with the 
deepest abhorrence, was proportionally interested in the brave old 
man, who had ventured liie rather than withhold the censure due to 
guilt. This pitch of virtue seemed to him to be in religion what was 
demanded by chivalry of her votaries in war; an absolute surrender 
of all selfish feelings, and a combination of every energy proper to 
the human mind, to discharficc the task which duty demanded. 

Halbert was at the period when youth was most open to generous 
emotions, and knows best how to appreciate them in others, and he 
felt, although he hardly knew why, that, whether catholic or heretic, 
the safety of this man deeply interested him. Curiosity minglea 
with the feelinff, and led him to wonder what the nature of those 
doctrines could^, which stole their votary so completely from him- 
self, and devoted him to chains or to death as their sworn champion. 
He had indeed been told of saints and mart^rrs of former days, who 
had braved for their religious faith the extremity of death and torture. 
But their spirit of enthusiastic devDtion had long slept in the ease and 
indolent habits of their successors, and their ^ventures, like those 
of knights-errant, were rather read for amusement than for edifica- 
tion. A new impulse had been necessary to rekindle the energies of 
religious zeal, and that impulse was now operating in favour of a 
purer relkfion, with one of^ whose steadiest votaries the youth had 
now met lor the first time. 

The sense that he himself was a prisoner, under the power of this 
savage chieftain, by no means diminished Halbert's interest in the 
fate of his fellow-sufferer, while he determined at the same time so 
far to emulate his fortitude, that neither threats nor suffering should 
compel him to enter into the service of such a master. The possi- 
bility of escape next occurred to him, and though with little hope of 
effecting it in that way, Glendinning proceeded to examine more 
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particularly the window of the apartment. The apartment was 
situated in the first story of the castle ; and was not so far from the 
rock on which it was founded, hut that an active and hold man mig^ht 
with little assistance descend to a shelf of the rock which was imme- 
diately below the window, and ft*om thence either leap or drop him- 
self down into the lake wnich lay before his eye, clear and blue in the 

{)lacid light of a full summer's moon. " Were I once placed on that 
edffe," thought Glendinning, " Julian Avenel and Christie had seen 
the last of me." The size of the window favoured such an attempt, 
but the stanchions or iron bars seemed to form an insurmountable 
obstacle. 

While Halbert Glendinning gazed from the window with that 
eagerness of hope which was prompted by the energy of his charac- 
ter, and his determination not to yield to circumstances, his ear 
caught some sounds from below, ana listening with more attention, 
he could distinguish the voice of the preacher engaged in his solitary 
devotions. To open a correspondence with him became immediately 
his object, and railing^ to do so by less marked sounds, he at length 
ventured to speak, and was answered from beneath — " Is it thou, my 
son?" The voice of the prisoner now sounded more distinctly than 
when it was first heard, for Warden had approached the small aper- 
ture, which, serving his prison for a window, opened just betwixt the 
wall and the rock, and admitted a scanty portion of light through a 
wall of immense thickness. This soupirail being placed exactly 
under Halbert's window, the continuity permitted the prisoners to 
converse in a low tone, when Hubert declared his mtention to 
escape, and the possibility he saw of achieving his purpose, but for 
the iron stanchions of the window. Prove thy strength, my son, in 
the name of God ! said the preacher. Halbert obeyed him more in 
despair than hope, but to his great astonishment, and somewhat to 
his terror, the bar parted asunder near the bottom, and the longer 
part bein^ easily bent outwards, and not secured with lead in the 
upper socket, dropped out into Halbert's hand. He immediately 
wnispered, but as energetically as a whisper could be expressed — 

By Heaven, the bar has given way in my nan d ! " 

** Thank Heaven, my son, instead of swearing by it," answered 
Warden from his dungeon. 

With little effort Halbert Glendinning forced himself through the 
opening thus wonderfully effected, and using his leathern sword-belt 
as a rope to assist him, let himself safely drop on the shelf of rock 
upon which the preacher's window opened. But through this no 
passage could be effected, being scarce larger than a loophole for 
musketry, and apparently constructed for that purpose. 

**Are there no means by which I can assist your escape, ray 
father? "said Halbert. 

** There are none, my son," answered the preacher; "but if thou 
wilt insure my safety, that may be in thy power." 

" I will labour earnestly for it," said the youth. 

" Take then a letter which I will presently write, for I have the 
means of light and writing materials in my scrip — Hasten towards 
Edinburgh, and on the way thou wilt meet a body of horde marching 
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southwards — Give this to their leader, and acquaint liim of the state 
in which thou hast lefb me. ' It may hap that thy doing so will advan- 
tage thyself." 

In a minute or two the light of a taper gleamed through the shot- 
hole, and very shortly after, the preacner, with the assistance of his 
staff, pushed a billet to Glen dinning through the window. 

"God bless thee, my son," said the old man, "and complete the 
marvellous work which he has be^n." 

"Amen I " answered Halbert, with solenmity,and proceeded on his 
enterprise. 

He hesitated a moment whether he should attempt to descend to 
the edge of the water ; but the steepness of the rock, and darkness 
of the night, rendered the enterprise too dangerous. He clasped his 
hands a^ve his head and boldly sprung from the precipice, shooting 
himself forward into the air as far as he could for fear of sunken 
rocks, and alighted on the lake, head foremost, with such force as 
sunk him for a minute below the surface. But strong, long-breathed, 
and accustomed to such exercise, Halbert, even though encumbered 
with his sword, dived and rose like a sea-fowl, and swam across the 
lake in the northern direction. When he landed and looked back on 
the castle, he could observe that the alarm had been given, for lights 
glanced A-om window to window, and he heard the drawbndge 
Towered, and the tread of horses' feet upon the causeway. But, 
little alarmed for the consequence of a pursuit during the darkness, 
he wrung the water from his dress, and, plunging mto the moors, 
directed his course to the north east by the assistance of the polar 
star. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Why. what an intricate impeach is this I 

I think you all have drank of Circe's cup, 

If here yon housed him, here he would have been ; 

If he were road, he would not plead so coldly. 

Comedy of Brrort. 

Tot course of our story, leaving for the present Halbert Glendin- 
ning to the guidance of his courage and his fortune, returns to the 
Tower of Glendear^, where matters in the meanwhile fell out, with 
which it is most fitting that the reader should be acquainted. 

The meal was prepared at noontide with all the care which Elspeth 
and Tibb, assisted by the various accommodations which had been 
supplied from the Monastery, could bestow on it. Their dialogue 
ran on as usual in the intervals of their labour, partly as between 
mistress and servant, partly as maintained by gossips of nearly 
equal quality. 

" Liook to the minced meat, Tibb," said Elspeth ; " and turn the 
broach even, thou good-for-nothing Simmie,— thy wits are harrying 
birds' nests, child. Weel, Tibb, this is a faalieous job, this Sir Piercie 
lying leaguer with us up here, and wha kens for how lang ? " 

M 
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A fasheous job indeed," answered her faithful attendant, " and 
little fi^ood did the name ever brings to fair Scotland. Ye may have your 
hands fuller of them than they are vet — Mony a sair heart have the j 
Piercies given to Scots wife and oaims with their pricking* on the I 
Borders. There was Hotspur, and many more of that bloody ' 
kindred, have sate in our skirts since Malcolm's time, as Martin 
says ! " 

Martin should keep a weel-scrapit tong'ue in his head,'* said 
Elspeth, *'and not slander the kin of any body that quarters at 
Glendearjsr ; forby, that Sir Piercie Shafton is much respected with 
the holy lathers of the community, and they will make up to us ony 
fasherie that we may have with him, either by good word or ffood 
deed, I'se warrant them. He is a considerate lord the Lord Abbot." 

" And weel he likes a saft seat to his hinder end /' said Tibb; 
have seen a belted baron sit on a bare bench, and find nae fault 
But an ye are pleased, mistress, I am pleased." 

" Now, in ffood time, here comes Mysie of the Mill. — And whare 
hae ye been, lass, for a's gane wrang without you?" said Elspeth. 

I just gaed a blink up the bum," said Mysie, " for the young fedy 
has been down on her bed, and is no just that weel — »o I gaed a 
gliff up the burn." 

** To see the young lads come hame frae the sport, I will warrant 
you," said Els[)eth. "Ay, ay, Tibb, that's the way the young folk 
guide us, Tibbie— leave us to do the wark, and out to the play them- 
sells." 

"Ne'er a bit of that, mistress," said the Maid of the MiU, stripping 
her round pretty arms, and looking actively and good-humouredly 
round for some duty that she could discharge, *' but just — thought 
ye might like to ken if they were coming back, just to get the 
dinner forward." 

" And saw ye ought of them then ? " demanded Elspeth. 

"Not the least tokening," said Mysie, " though T got to the head 
of a knowe, and though the English knight's beautifiu white feather 
could have been seen over all the bushes in the Shaw." 

" The knig-ht's white feather ! " said Dame Glendinning ; " ye are 
a silly hempie — my Halbert's high head will be seen farther tlum his 
feather, let it be as white as it like, I trow." 

Mysie made no answer, but began to knead dough for wastel- 
cake with all despatch, observing that Sir Piercie had partaken of 
that dainty, and commended it upon the preceding day. And pre- 
sently, in order to place on the fire the girdle, or iron plate on woich 
these cates were to be baked, she displaced a stew-pan m which some 
of Tibb's delicacies were submitted to the action of the kitchen fire. 
Tibb muttered betwixt her teeth—" And it is the broth for my sick 
bairn, that maun make room for the dainty Southron's wastel-bread. 
It was a blithe time in Wight Wallace's day, or good King Robert's, 
when the pock-puddings gat naething here but hard straiks and 
bloody crowns. But we wul see how it will a' end." 

Elspeth did not think it proper to notice these discontented ex- 
pressions of Tibbie, but they sunk into her mind ; for she was apt to 
consider her as a sort of authority in matters of war and policy, with 
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which her former experience as bower- woman at Avenel Castle made 
her better acquainted than were the peaceful inhabitants of the Hali- 
dome. She only spoke, however, to express her surprise that the 
hunters did not return. 

" An they come not back the sooner," said Tibb, " they will fare 
the waur, for the meat will be roasted to a cinder— and there is poor 
Simmie that can turn the spit nae lander : the bairn is melting like 
an icicle in warm water — dang awa, bairn, and take a mouthful of 
the caller air, and I will turn the broach till ye come btvck." 

"Rin up to the bartisan at the tower-head, callant," said Dame Glen- 
dinning, " the air will be callerer there than ony gate else, and bring 
us word if our Halbert and the gentleman are coming down the 
glen." 

The boy lingered long enough to allow his substitute, Tibb Tacket, 
heartiW to tire of her own generosity, and of his cricket-stool by the 
side or a huge fire. He at length returned with the news that he 
had seen nobody. 

The matter was not remarkable so far as Halbert Glendinning was 
concerned ; for, patient alike of want and of fatigue, it was no un- 
common circumstance for him to remain in the wilds till cuifew 
time. But nobody had given Sir Piercie Shafton credit for being so 
keen a sportsman, and the idea of an Englishman preferring the 
chase to his dinner was altogether inconsistent with their preconcep- 
tions of the national character. Amidst wonderinfic and conjecturing, 
the usual dinner-hour passed lon^ away; and the inmates of the 
tower, taking a hastv meal themselves, adjourned their more solemn 
preparations until tne hunters' return at night, since it seemed nov 
certain Uiat theur sport had either carried them to a greater distance, 
or engaged them for a longer time than had been expected. 

About four hours after noon, arrived, not the expected sportsmen, 
but an unlooked-for visitant, the Sub-Prior from the Monastery. 
The scene of the preceding day had dwelt on the mind of Father 
Eustace, who was of that keen and penetrating cast of mind which 
loves not to leave iinascertained whatever of mysterious is subjected to 
its inquiry. His kindness was interested in tne family of Glendearg, 
which he had now known for a long time ; and besides, the com- 
munity was interested in the preservation of the peace betwixt Sir 
Piercie Shafton and his youthful host, since whatever mi^ht draw 
public attention on the former could not fail to be prejudicial to the 
Monastery, which was already threatened by the hand of power. He 
found the family assembled all but Mary Avenel, and was informed 
that Halbert Glendinning had accompanied the stranger on a day's 
sport. So far was well. They had not returned; but when aid 
youth and sport conceive themselves bound by set hours ? and the 
circamstance excited no alarm in his mind. 

While he was conversing with Edward Glendinning touching his 

Erogress in the studies he nad pointed out to him, they were startled 
y a shriek from Mary Avenel's apartment, which drew the whole 
family thither in headlong haste. They found her in a swoon in the 
arms of old Martin, who was bitterly accusing himself of having 
killed her ; so indeed it seemed, for her pale features and closed eyes 
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argued rather a dead corpse than a living person. The whole 
family were instantly in tumult. Snatching^her from Martin's arms 
with the eagerness of affectionate terror, £dward hore her to the 
casement, that she might receive the influence of the open air ; the 
Suh-Prior. who, like many of his profession, had some knowledgre of 
medicine, hastened to prescrihe the readiest remedies which occarred 
to' him,^ and the terrified females contended with, and impeded each 
other, in their rival efforts to he useful. 

^ It has hecn ane of her weary ghaists," said Dame Glendinning-. 

" Ifs just a tremhling on her spirits, as her blessed mother used to 
have," said Tibb. 

" It's some ill news has come ower her," said the miller's maiden ; 
while burnt feathers, cold water, and all the usual means of restoring 
suspended animation, were employed alternately, and with little 
effect. 

At length a new assistant, who had joined the group unobserved, 
tendered his aid in the following terms: — "How is tliis, my most 
fair Discretion ? What cause hath moved the ruby current o1^ life to 
rush back to the citadel of the heart, leaving pale those features in 
which it should have delighted to meander for ever? — ^Let me 
approach her," he said, ** with this sovereign essence, distilled by the 
fair hands of the divine Urania, and powerful to recall fugitive life, 
even if it were tremblin^f on the verge of departure." 

Thus speaking. Sir Piercie Shaflton knelt down, and most grace- 
fully presented to the nostrils of Mary Avenel a silver pouneet-box, 
exquisitely chased, containing a sponge dipt in the essence which be 
recommended so highly. Yes, gentle reader, it was Sir Piercie 
Shaftou himself who thus unexpectedly proffered his good offices ! 
his cheeks, indeed, verj pale, ana some part of his dress stained with 
blood, but not otherwise appearing different from what be was on 
the preceding evening. But no sooner had Mary Avenel opened her 
eyes, and fixed them on the figure of the officious courtier, than she 
screamed faintly, and exclaimed, — ^* Secure the murderer ! " 

Those present stood aghast with astonishment, and none more so 
than the Euphuist, who found himself so suddenly and so strangely 
accused bv tlie patient whom he was endeavouring to succour, ana 
who repelled his attempts to yield her assistance with all the energy 
of abhorrence. 

•* Take him away ! " she exclaimed—" take away the murderer ! '* 
** Now, by my knighthood," answered Sir Piercie. " your lovely 
faculties either of mind or body are, O my most fair Discretion, 
obnubilated by some strange hallucination. For either your eyes do 
not discern that it is Piercie Shafton, your most devoted Affability, 
who now stands before you, or else, your eyes discerning truly, your 
mind hath most erroneously concluded that he hath been guilty of 
some delict or violence to which his hand is a stranger. No murder, 
O most scornful Discretion, hatli been this day done, saving but that 
which your angry glances are now performing on your most devoted 
captive." 

He was here interrupted by the Sub-Prior, who had, in the mean 
time, been speaking with Martin apart, and had received from him 
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an account of the circumstances, which, suddenly communicated to 
Mary Avenel, had thrown her into this state. " Sir Knight/' said 
the Sub-Prior, in a very solemn tone, yet with some hesitation, " cir- 
cumstances have been communicated to us, of a nature so extraor- 
dinary, that, reluctant as I am to exercise such authority over a guest 
of our venerable community, I am constrained to request from you 
an explanation of them. You left this tower early in the momm^, 
accompanied by a youth, Halbert Qlendinning, the eldest son of this 

f ood dame, and you return hither without him. Where, and at what 
our, did you part company from him ?" 

The English knight paused for a moment, and then replied, — " I 
maryel that jour reverence employs so ^rave a tone to enforce so 
li^ht a question. I parted with the viUagio whom you call Halbert 
Glendinning some hour or twain after sunrise.'' 

^ And at what place, I pray you ?" said the monk. 

" In a deep ravine, where a fountain rises at the base of a huge 
rock; an earth-born Titan, which heaveth up its grey head, even 
as " 

" Spare ua farther description," said the Sub-Prior ; ** we know 
the spot. But that youth hath not since been heard of, and it will 
fall on you to account for him." 

"My bairn! my bairn!" exclaimed Dame Glendinning. "Yes, 
holy father, make the villain account for my bairn ! " 

swear, ^ood woman, by bread and by water, which are the 

props of our life " 

" Swear by wine and wastel-bread, for these are the props of thy 
life, thou greedy Southron!" said Dame Glendinning; — ^''a base 
belly-god, to come here to eat the best, and practise on our lives that 
give it to him 1 " 

^ I tell thee, woman," said Sir Piercie Shafton, " I did but go with 
thy son to the hunting." 

^ A black hunting it has been to him, poor bairn," replied Tibb ; 
^ and sae I said it wad prove since I first saw the fake Southron 
snout of thee. Little good comes of a Piereie's hunting from Chevy 
Chase till now." 

"Be silent, woman," said the Sub-Prior, "and rail not upon the 
Engflish knight ; we do not yet know of anything beyond suspicion." 

'* We wiU nave his heart's blood I " said Dame Glendinning ; and, 
seconded bv the faithful Tibbie, she made such a sudden onslaught 
on the unlucky Euphuist as must have terminated in somethmg 
serious, had not the monk, aided by Mysie Hapner, interposed to 
protect him from their fury. Edward had left the apartment the 
instant the disturbance broke out, and now entered, sword in hand, 
followed by Martin and Jasper, the one having a hunting spear in 
bis hand, tne other a cross-bow. 

" Keep the door," he said to his two attendants ; " shoot him or 
Btab him without mercy, should he attempt to break forth ; if he 
offers an escape, by Heaven he shall die I " 

How now, Edward," said the Sub-Prior ; " how is this that you so 
far forget yourself? meditating violence to a guest, and in my pre- 
sence, who represent your Uege lord ? " 
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Edward stepped forward with hia drawn sword in his liand. 
** Pardon me, reverend father," he said, " but in this matter the voice 
of nature speaks louder and stronger than yours. I turn my sword*s 

Eoint against this proud man, and I demand of him the blood of my 
rother— the blood of my father's son — of tlie heir of our name! 
If he denies to give me a true account of him, he shall not deny me 
venffeance." 

Eiinbarrassed as he was, Sir Piercie Shafton showed no personal 
fear. ** Put up thy sword," he said, " young man ; not in tne same 
day does Piercie Shafton contend with two peasants." 

^ Hear him! he confesses the deed, holy rather," said Edward. 

" Be patient, my son," said tlie Sub-Prior, endeavouring to soothe 
the feehngs which he could not otherwise control, ** be patient— thou 
wilt attain the ends of justice better through my means than thine 
own violence — And you, women, be silent — Tibb, remove your 
mistress and Mary Avenel." 

While Tibb, with the assistance of the other females of the house- 
hold, bore the poor mother and Mary Avenel into separate apartments, 
and while Edward, still keeping his sword in his hand, hastily tra- 
versed the room, as if to prevent the possibility of Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton's escape, the Sub-Prior insisted upon knowing from the perplexed 
knight the particulars which he knew respecting Halbert Glendinning". 
His situation became extremely embarrassing ; for what he mi|rnt 
with safety have told of the issue of their combat was so revoltm^ 
to his pride, that he could not bring himself to enter into the detail, 
and of Halbert's actual fate he kneWj as the reader is well aware, 
absolutely nothing'. 

The father in the meanwhile pressed him with remonstrances, and 
prayed him to observe, he would greatly prejudice himself W declin- 
ing to give a full account of the transactions of the day. " You can- 
not deny," he said, " that yesterday you seemed to take the most 
violent offence at this unfortunate youth ; and that you suppressed 
your resentment so suddenly as to impress us all with surprise. 
Last night you proposed to him this day's hunting party, and you set 
out together by break of day. You parted, you said, at the fountain 
near Uie rock, about an hour or twain after sunrise, and it appears 
that before you parted you had been at strife together." 

** I said not so," replied the knight. " Here is a coil indeed about 
the absence of a rustical bondsman, who I dare say, hath gone off 
(if he be gone) to join the next rascally band of free-hooters ! Ye ask 
me, a knight of the Piercie's lineage, to account for such an insig- 
nificant fugitive, and I answer, — ^let me know the price of his head, 
and I will pay it to your convent treasurer." 

" You aamit, then, that you have slain my brotlier ? " said Edward, 
interfering once more : " 1 will presently sliow you at what price we 
Scots rate the lives of our friends." 

"Peace, Edward, peace — I entreat — I command thee, said the 
Sub- Prior. ** And you. Sir Knight, think better of us than to suppose 
you may spend Scottish blood, and reckon for it as for wine spilt in 
a drunken revel. This youth was no bondsman— thou well knowest, 
that in thy own land thou hadst not dared to lift thy sword against 
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the meanest subject of Ens^nd, but ber laws would have called thee 
to answer for tne deed. l)o not hope it will be otherwise here, for 
you will but deceive yourself." 

" You drive me beyond ray patience," said the Euphuist, " even as the 
over driven ox is urged into madness ! — What can I tell you of a young 
fellow whom I have not seen since the second hour after sunrise ? " 

"But can you explain in what circumstances you parted with 
him ? " said the monk. 

"What are the circumstances, in the devil's name, which you 
desire should be explained? for althouffh I protest against this con- 
straint as alike unworthv and inhospitable, yet would I willingly end 
this fray, provided that oy words it may be ended," said the knight. 

" If these end it not,'^ said Edward, " blows shall, and that full 
speedOy." 

"Peace, impatient boy!" said the Sub-Prior; "and do you, Sir 
Piercie Shafton, acquaint me why the ground is bloody by the verge 
of the fountain in Oorri-nan-shian, where as you say yourself, you 
parted from Halbert Glendinning ? " 

Resolute not to avow his defeat, if possibly he could avoid it, the 
knight answered in a haughty tone, that he supposed it was no 
unusual thing to find the tun bloody where hunters nad slain a deer. 

And did you bury your game as well as kill it ? " said the monk. 
" We must know from you who is the tenant of that grave, that 
newJy-made grave, beside the very fountain whose margin is so 
deeply crimsoned, with blood ?— Thou seest thou canst not evade me ; 
therefore be ingenuous, and tell us the fate of this unhappy youth, 
whose body is doubtless lying under that bloody turf." 

" If it be," said Sir Piercie, " they must have buried him alive ; for 
1 swear to thee, reverend father, that this rustic juvenal parted from 
me in perfect health. Let the grave be seaiched, and if his body be 
found, then deal with me as ye list." 

"It is not my sphere to determine thy fate, Sir Knight, but that 
of the Lord Abbot, and the right reverend Chapter. It is but my 
dutv to collect such information as may best possess their wisdom 
wltn the matters which have chanced." 

" Might I presume so far, reverend father," said the knight, " I 
should wish to know the author and evidence of all these suspicions, 
so unfoundedly urged against me ? " 

"It is soon told," said the Sub-Prior; " nor do 1 wish to disguise it, 
if it can avail you in your defence. This maiden, Marv Avenel, ap- 
prebending that you nourished malice against her foster-brother 
under a fnendly brow, did advisedly send up the old man, Martin 
Tacket, to follow your footsteps and to prevent mischief. But it 
seems that your evil passions nad outrun precaution ; for when he 
came to the spot, ffuiaed by your footsteps upon the dew, he found 
but the bloody turf and the new covered grave ; and after long and 
vain search through the wilds after Halbert and yourself, he brought 
back the sorrowful news to her who had sent him." 

" Saw he not my doublet, I pray you ? " said Sir Piercie ; " for 
when I came to myself, I found that I was wrapped in my cloak, but 
without my under garment, as your reverence may observe." 
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So saying, he opened hia doak, forgetting, with his characteristical 
inconsistency, that he showed his shirt stained with blood. 

** How ! cruel man," said the monk, when he observed this confir- 
mation of his suspicions ; " wilt thou deny the guilt, even while thou 
bearest on thy person the blood thou -hast shed ? — Wilt thou long[er 
deny that thy rash hand has robbed a mother of a son, our community 
of a vassal, the Queen of Scotland of a liege subject? and what canst 
thou expect but that, at the least^ Y^e deliver thee up to England, 
as undeserving our farther protection ?" 

** Bv the Saints ! " said the knight, now driven to extremity, **if this 
blooa be the witness against me, it is but rebel blood, since tnis morn- 
ing at sunrise it flowed within my own veins." 

^ How were that possible. Sir Piercie Shafton," said the monk, 
** since I see no wound from whence it can have flowed }" 

" ThaV' said the knight, " is Uie most mysterious part of the trans- 
action—See here ! " 

So sayiufif, he undid his shirt collar, and, opening his bosom, showed 
the spot through which Halbert's sword nad passed, but already 
cicatrised, and bearing the appearance of a wound lately healed. 

" This exhausts my patience, Sir Knight," said the Sub-Prior, 
** and is addinjgf insult to violence and injury. Do you hold me for a 
child or an idiot, that you pretend to make me believe that the fresh 
blood with which your shirt is stained flowed from a wound which 
has been healed for weeks or months ? Unhappy mocker, thinkest 
thou thus to blind us ? Too well do we know that it is the blood of 
your victim, wrestling with you in the desperate and mortal struggle, 
which has thus dyed your apparel." 

The knight, after a moment's recollection, said in replv, I will 
be open with you, my father— bid these men stand out of ear-shot) 
and I will tell you all I know of this mysterious business ; and muse 
not, good father, though it may jpass thy wit to expound it, for I 
avouch to you it is too dark for mine own." 

The monk commanded Edward and the two men to withdraw, 
assuring the former that his conference with the prisoner should be 
brief, and giving him permission to keep watch at the door of the 
apartment ; without wnich allowance he might, perhaps, have had 
some difficulty in procuring his absence. Edward had no sooner 
left the chamber, than he despatched messengers to one or two 
families of the Halidome, with whose sons his brother and he some- 
times associated, to tell them that HaJbert Glendinning had been 
murdered by an Englishman, and to require them to repair to the 
Tower of Glendearg without delay. The duty of revenge in such 
cases was held so sacred, that he had no reason to doubt they would 
instantly come with such assistance as would insure the detention of 
the prisoner. He then locked the doors of the tower, both inner and 
outer, and also the gate of the court-yard. Having taken these pre- 
cautions, he made a hasty visit to the females of the family, exhaust- 
ing himself in efibrts to console them, and in protestations that he 
would have vengeance for his murdered brother. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

Now, by our Lady, Bheriif, 'tis bard reckonini;. 
That I, with every odds of birth and barony, 
Should be detaiu'd here for the casual death 
Of a wild forester, whose utmost having 
Is but the brazen buckle of the belt 
In which he sticks his hedge-knife. 

Old Flag' 

While Edward was makinfl[ preparations for aecaring: and punish- 
ing^ the supposed murderer of nis orother, with an intense thirst for 
vengeance, which had not hitherto shown itself as part of his char- 
acter, Sir Piercie Shafton made such communications as it pleased 
him to the Suh-Prior, who listened with great attention, though the 
knight*s narrative was none of the clearest, especially as his self- 
conceit led him to conceal or abridge the details whicn were neces- 
sary to render it intelligible. 

"You are to know," ne said, "reverend father, that this rustical 
juvenal having chosen to offer me, in the presence of your venerable 
Superior, yourself, and other excellent and worthy persons, besides 
the damsel Mary Avenel, whom I term my Discretion in all honour 
and kindness, a gross insult, rendered yet more intolerable by the 
time and place, my just resentment did so gain the mastery over my 
discretion, that I resolved to allow him the privileges of an equal, 
and to indulofe him with the combat." 

" But, Sir Knight," said the Sub-Prior, ** you still leave two mattera 
very obscure, first, why the token he presented to you gave you 
so much offence, as I with others witnessed ; and then again, now 
the youth, whom you then met for the first, or, at least, the second 
time, knew so much of your history as enabled him so greatly to 
move you." 

The* knight coloured very deeply. 

" For your first query," he said, " most reverend father, we will, if 
you please, pretermit it as nothing essential to the matter in hand ; 
and for the second— I protest to you that I know as little of his 
means of knowledge as you do, and that I am w^l-nisfh persuaded 
he deals with Satliaiias, of which more anon — Well, sir— In the 
evening, I failed nc^ to veil my purpose with a pleasant brow, as is 
the custom amongst us martialists, who never display the bloody 
colours of defiance in our countenance until our hand is armed to 
fight under them. I amused the fair Discretion with some canzon- 
ettes, and other toys, which could not but be ravishing to her unex- 
perienced ears. I arose in the morning, and met my antagonist, 
who, to say truth, for an inexperienced village, comported himself 
as stoutly as I could have desired. — So, coming to the encounter, 
reverend sir, I did try his mettle with some half-a-dozen of downright 
passes, with any one of which I could have been throu&^h his body, 
only that I was loth to take so fatal an advantage, but ratner, mixing 
mercy with my just indignation, studied to inflict upon him some 
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fleali wound of no very fatal quality. But, sir, in the midst of my 
clemency, he, beings instigated, I think, by the devil, did follow up 
his first offence with some insult of the same nature. Whereupon, 
being eager to punish him, I made an estramazone, and my foot slip- 
ping at the same time, — not from any fault of fence on m3r part, or 
any advantage of skill on his, but the devil having, as I saia, taken 
up the matter in hand, and the grass being slippery,— ere I recovered 
my position I encountered his sword, which he had advanced, with 
my undefended person, so that<, as I think, I was in some sort run 
through the body. My juvenal, being beyond measure appalled at 
his own unexpected and unmerited success in this strange encounter, 
takes the flight and leaves me there, and I fall into a dead swoon 
for the lack of the blood I had lost so foolishly— and when I awake, 
as from a sound sleep, I find myself Ij ing, an it like you, wrapt up in 
my cloak at the foot of one of the birch-trees which stand together 
in a clump near to this place. I feel my limbs, and experience little 
pain, but much weakness— I put my hand to the wound — it was 
whole and skinned over as you now see it— I rise and come hither ; 
and in these words you have my whole day's story.** 

" I can only reply to so strange a tale," answered the monk, ** that 
it is scarce possible that Sir Piercie Shafton can expect me to credit 
it. Here is a quarrel, the cause of which you conceal— a wound 
received in the morning, of which there is no recent appearance at 
sunset,— a grave filled up, in which no body is deposited — the van- 
quished found alive and well— the victor departed no man knows 
M hither. These things. Sir Knight, hang not so well together, that 
I should receive them as gospel." 

" Reverend father," answered Sir Piercie Shafton, " I pray you iu 
the first place to observe, that if I offer peaceful and civil justification 
of that wnich I have already averred to be true, I do so only in devout 
deference to your dress and to your order, protesting, that to any 
other opposite, saving a man of reh'gion, a lady, or my liege prince, 
I woula not deign to support that wnich I had once attested, other- 
wise than with the point of my good sword. And so mucti being 
premised, 1 have to add, that I can but gage my honour as a gentle- 
man, and my faith as a catholic Christian, that the things which I 
have described to you have liappened to me as I have descrn>ed them, 
and not otherwise.*" 

" It is a deep assertion. Sir Knight," answered the Sub-Prior ; 
" yet, bethink you, it is only an assertion, and that no reason can be 
alleged why tilings should be believed which are so contrary to 
reason. Let me pray you to Fay whether the grave, which has 
been seen at your place of combat, was open or closed when your 
encounter took place ? " 

" Reverend father," said the knight, " I will veil from you nothin^rf 
but show you each secret of my bosom ; even as the pure fountain 
revealeth the smallest pebble which graces the sand at the bottom 
of its crystal mirror, and as " 

" Speak in plain terms, for the love of Heaven ! " said the monk ; 
*• these holiday phrases belong not to solemn affairs. Was the grave 
open when the conflict began?" 
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** It was," answered the knig-bt, " I acknowledge it ; even as he 
that acknowledgreth " 

'* Nay, I pray you, fair son, forbear these similitudes, and observe 
me. On yesterday at even no ^ve was found in that place, for old 
Martin chanced, contrary to his wont, to go thither m quest of a 
strayed sheep. At breac of day, by your own confession, a grave 
was opened m that spot, and there a combat was fought — only one 
of the combatants appears, and he is covered with blood, and to all 
appearance woundless." — Here the knight made a gesture of impa- 
tieoce. — "Nay, fair son, hear me but one moment— the grave is 
closed and covered by the sod — what can we believe, but that it con- 
ceals the bloody corpse of the fallen duellist ? *' 

" By Heaven, it cannot ! " said the knight, "unless the juvenal hath 
slain nimself, and buried himself, in order to place me in the predica- 
ment of his murderer.'' 

** The ^ave shall doubtless be explored, and that by to-toorrow's 
dawn," said the monk ; ** I will see it done with mine own eyes." 

" But," said the prisoner, " I protest against all evidence which 
may arise from its contents, and ao insist beforehand, that whatever 
may be found in that grave shall not prejudicate me in my defence. 
I have been so haunted by diabolical deceptions in this matter, that 
what do I know but that the devil may assume the form of this rus- 
tical fuvenal, in order to procure me nirther vexation? — I protest to 
you, noly father, it is my very thought that there is witchcraft in all 
tbat hatn befallen me. Since I entered into this northern land, in 
which men say that sorceries do abound, I, who am held in awe and 
regard even by the prime gallants in the court of Feliciana, have 
been here bearded and taunted by a clod- treading clown. I, whom 
Vincentio Saviola termed his nimblest and most agile disciple, was, 
to speak briefly, foiled by a cow-boy, who knew no more of fence 
than is used at every country wake. ' I am run, as it seemed to me, 
through the body, with a very sufEcient stoccata, and faint on the 
spot ; and yet, when I recover, I find myself without either wem or 
wound, and lacking nothing of my apparel, saving my murrey- 
coloured doublet, slashed witli satin, which I will pray may be in- 
quired after, lest the devil, who transported me, should nave dropped 
it in his passage among some of the trees or bushes— it bein^ a 
choice ana most fanciful piece of raiment, which I wore for the wnt 
time at the Queen's pageant in Southwark." 

" Sir Kniglit," said the monk, ** you do affain go astray from this 
matter. I inquire of you respecting that which concerns the life of 
another man, and, it may be, touches your own also, and you answer 
me with a tale of an old doublet ! " 

" Old ! " exclaimed the knight ; " now, by the gods and saints, if 
there be a gallant at the British Court more fancifully considerate, 
and more considerately fanciful, more quaintly curious, and more 
curiously quaint, in frequent changes of all rich articles of vesture, 
becoming one who may oe accounted point-de-vice a courtier, I will 
give you leave to term me a slave and a liar." 

The monk thought, but did not say, that he had already acquired 
right to doubt the veracity of the Euphuist, considering the maivel- 
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lous tale which he had told. Yet his own strange adventure, and i 
that of Father Philip, rushed on his mind, and forbade his coming tc 
any conclasion. He contented himself, therefore, with observing^, 
that these were certainly strancfe incidents, and requested to know 
if Sir Piercie Shafton had any other reason for suspecting himself to 
be in a manner so particularly selected for the sport of sorcerj and 
witchcraft. 

" Sir Sub-Prior," said the Euphuist, " the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance remains behind, which alone, had I neither been bearded 
in dispute, nor foiled in combat, nor wounded and cured in the space 
of a few hours, would nevertheless of itself, and without any other 
corroborative, have compelled me to believe m;^3elf the subject of 
some malevolent fascination. Reverend sir, it is not to your ears 
that men should tell tales of love and gallantry, nor is Sir Piercie 
Shafton one who, to any ears whatsoever, is wont to boast of his fair 
acceptance with the choice and prime beauties of the court ; inso- 
much that a lady, none of the least resplendent constellations which 
revolve in that hemisphere of honour, pleasure, and beauty, but 
whose name I here pretermit, was wont to call me her Taciturnity. 
Nevertheless truth must be spoken ; and I cannot but allow, as the 
geneva! report of the court, allowed in camps, and echoed back hj 
city and country, that in the alacrity of the accost, the tender deli- 
cacy of the resratrd, the facetiousness of the address, the adopting and 
pursuing of Sie fancy, the solemn close and the graceful fiul-off, 
Piercie Shafton was accounted the only gallant of the time, and so 
well accepted amongst the choicer beauties of the a^e, that no silk- 
hosed reveUer of the presence-chamber, or plumea iouster of the 
tilt-yard, approached him by a bow^s length in the ladies' regard, 
being tne mark at which every well-born and generous juvenal 
aimeth his shaft. Nevertheless, reverend sir, having found in this 
rude place something which by blood and birth might be termed a 
ladv, and being desirous to keep my gallant humour in exercise, aa 
well as to show my sworn devotion to the sex in general, I did shoot 
off some arrows of compliment at this Mary Avenel, terming her my 
Discretion, with other quaint and well-imagined courtesies, rather 
bestowed out of my bounty than warrant^ by her merit, or per- 
chance like unto the boyish fowler, who, rather than not exercise 
his bird-piece, will shoot at crows or magpies for lack of better I 
game " j 

"Mary Avenel is much obliged by your notice," answered the 
monk ; " but to what does all this detail of past and present gal- 
lantry conduct us ? " 

" Marry, to this conclusion," answered the knight ; " that either 
this my Discretion, or I myself, am little less than bewitched ; for, 
instead of receiving my accost with a gratified bow, answering my 
regard with a suppressed smile, accoropanyinsf my falling off or de- 
parture with a slight sigh — honours witn wnicn I protest to you the 
noblest dancers and proudest beauties in Feliciana have graced my 
poor services— she hath paid me as little and as cold regard as if 1 
had been some hob-nailed clown of these bleak mountains I Nay, 
this very day, while I was in the act of kneeling at her feet to render 
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tier tbe succours of this pungent quintessence of purest spirit dis- 
tilled by the fairest hands of the court of Feliciana, she pushed me 
from her with looks which savoured of repugnance, and, as I think, 
thrust at^ me with her foot as if to spurn me from her presence. 
These things, reverend father, are strange, portentous, unnatural, 
and befall not in the current of mortal affairs, but are symptomatic 
of sorcery and fascination. So that, having given to your reverence 
a perfect, simple, and plain account of all that I know concerning 
this matter, I leave it to your wisdom to solve what mav be found 
soluble in the same, it bemg my purpose to morrow, with the peep 
of dawn, to set forward towards lEdinburgh." 

I grieve to be an interruption to your designs. Sir Knight," said 
the monk, " but that purpose of thine mav hardly be fulfilled." 

" How, reverend father ! " said the knigot, with an air of the utmost 
surprise; "if what you say respects my departure, understand tliat 
it must be, for I have so resolved it." 

Sir Knight," reiterated the Sub-Prior, "I must once more repeat, 
this cannot oe, until the Abbot's pleasure be known in the matter." 

** Reverend sir," said the knight, drawing himself up with great 
dignity, I desire my hearty and thankful commendations to the 
Abbot ; but in this matter I have nothing to do with his reverend 
pleaRure, designing only to consult my own." 

** Pardon me," said the Sub-Prior ; " the Lord A'bbot hath in this 
matter a voice potential." 

Sir Piercie Shafton's colour began to rise—** I marvel," he said, 
" to hear your reverence talk thus-^hat ! will you, for tbe imagined 
death of a rude low-born frampler and wrangler, venture to impinge 
upon the liberty of the kinsman of the house of Piercie ? " 

" Sir Knight," returned the Sub-Prior, civilly, " your high lineage 
and your kindling anger will avail vou nothing in this matter— You 
shall not eome here to seek a shelter, and then spill our blood as if 
it were water." 

" I tell you," said the knight, " once more, as I have told you al- 
ready, that there was no blood spilled but mine own ! " 

" That remains to be proved," replied the Sub-Prior ; " we of the 
community of Saint Mary's of Kennaquhair use not to take fairy taJes 
in exchange for the lives of our liege vassals." 

** We of the house of Piercie," answered Shafton, " brook neither 
threats nor restraint— I say I will travel to-morrow, happen what 
may ! " 

" And I," answered the Sub-Prior, in the same tone of determina- 
tion, " say that I will break your jounie^, come what may 1 " 

" Who shall gainsay me," said the knight, "if I make my way by 
force ? " 

" You will judge wisely to think ere you make such an attempt," 
answered the monk with composure ; " there are men enough in the 
Halidome to vindicate its rights over those who dare to infringe 
them." 

" My cousin of Northumberland will know how to revenge this 
usage to a beloved kinsman so near to his blood," said the English- 
man. 
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** The Lord Abbot will know how to protect the rights of his terri- 
tory, both with the temporal and spiritual sword," said the monk. 
" Besides, consider, were we to send you to your kinsman at Alnwick 
or Warkworth to-morrow, he dare do nothing but transmit you in fet- 
ters to the Queen of England. Bethink, Sir Knight, that you stand 
on slippery ground, and will act most wisely in reconciling;' yourself 
to be a prisoner in this place until the Abbot shall decide tne matter. 
There are armed men enow to countervail all your efforts at escape. 
Let patience and resignation, therefore, arm you to a necessary sub- 
mission." 

So saying, he clapped his hands, and called aloud. Edward en- 
tered, accomuanied by tw^o young men who had already joined him, 
and were well armed. 

^ Edward," said the Sub-Prior, " you will supply the English knight 
here in this spence with suitable food and a<;commodation for the night, 
treating him with as much kindness as if nothing had happened be- 
tween you. But you will place a sufficient guard, and look carefully 
that he make not his escape. Should he attempt to break forth» re- 
sist him to the death ; but in no other case harm a hair of his head, as 
you shall be answerable." 

Edward Glendinning replied, " That I may obey your commands, 
reverend sir, I will not again offer myself to this person's pi^sence ; 
for shame it wer^ to me to break the peace of the Halidome, but not 
less shame to leave my brother's death unavenged." 

As he spoke, his lips grew livid, the blood rorsook his cheek, and 
he was about to leave the apartment, when the Sub-Prior recalled 
him and said in a solemn tone, " Edwaixl, I have known you from 
infancy — I have done what lay within my reach to be of use to you — 
I saj nothing of what you owe to me as the representative of your 
spiritual Superior — I say nothing of the duty from the vassal to the 
Sub^Prior— But Father Eustace expects from the pupil whom he has 
nurtured—he expects from Edward Glendinningj that he will not by 
any deed of sudden violence, however justified in his own mind by 
the provocation, break through the respect due to public justice, 
or that which he has an especial right to claim from him." 

" Fear nothing, my reverend father, for so in an hundred senses 
may I well terra you," said the young man ; " fear not, I would say, 
that I will in any thing diminish the respect I owe to the venerable 
community by whom we have so long been protected, far less that 1 
will do aught which can be personally less than respectful to you. 
But the blood of my brother must not cry for vengeance in ram— 
your reverence knows our Border creed." 

•* * Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will requite it,' " an- 
swered the monk. " The heathenish custom of deadly feud which 

Erevails in this land, through which each man seeks vengeance at 
is own hand, when the death of a friend or kinsman has chanced, 
hath alreadv deluged our vales with the blood of Scottish men, spilled 
by the hands of countrymen and kindred. It were endless to count 
up the fatal results. On the Eastern Border the Homes are at feud 
with the Swintons and Oockburas ; in our Middle Marches, the 
Scotts and Kerrs have spilled as much brave blood in domestic feud 
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as miglit iLaye foug^ht a pitched field in England, could thej have but 
foTgiren and forgotten a casual rencounter that placed their names 
in opposition to each other. On the west frontier the Johnstones are 
at war with the Maxwells, the Jardines with the Bells, drawing with 
them the flower of the country, which should place their breasts as a 
bulwark against England, into private and bloody warfare, of which 
it is the only end to waste and impair the forces of the countr^r, already 
divided in itself. Do not, my dear son Edward, permit this bloody 
prejudice to master your mind. I cannot ask you to think of the 
crime supposed as if the blood spilled had been less dear to you — 
Alas ! I Know that is impossible. But I do require you, in propor- 
tion to your interest in the supposed sufferer (for as yet the whole is 
matter of supposition), to bear on your mind the evidence on which 
the guilt of the accused person must be tried. He hath spoken with 
me, and I confess his tale is so extraordinary, that I should have, 
without a moment's hesitation, rejected it as incredible, but that an 
affair which chanced to myself in this very g]en— More of that an- 
other time— Suffice it for the present to sav, that from what I have 
myself experienced, I deem it possible, that, extraordinary as Sir 
Piercie Shaflon's story may seem, I hold it not utterly impossible." 

"Father," said Edward Glendinning, when he saw that his pre- 
ceptor paused, unwilling farther to explain upon what grounds he 
was inclined to give a certain degree of credit to Sir Piercie Shafton's 
story, while he admitted it as improbable — Father to me you have 
been in every sense. You know that my hand grasped more readily 
to the book than to the sword ; and that I lacked utterly the readv 

and bold spirit which distinguished " Here his voice faltered, 

and he paused for a moment, and then went on with resolution and 
rapidity — I would s^y that I was unequal to Halbert in prompti- 
tude of heart and of nand; but Halbert is gone, and I stand his 
representative, and that of my father— his successor in all his rights " 
(while he said this his eyes shot fire), " and bound to assert and 
maintain them as he would have done — therefore I am a changed 
man, increased in courage as in my rights and pretensions. And, 
reverend father, respec^uUy, but plainly and firmly do I say, his 
bloody if it has been shed by this man, shall be atoned— Halbert 
shall not sleep neglected in his lonely grave, as if with him the spirit 
of my father nad ceased for ever. His blood flows in my veins, and 
while his has been poured forth unrequited, mine will permit me no 
rest. My poverty and meanness of rank shall not avail the lordly 
murderer. Mj calm nature and peaceful studies shall not be his 
protection. Even the obligations, noly father, which I acknowledge 
to you, shall not be his protection. I wait with patience the judg- 
ment of the Abbot and Chapter, for the slaughter of one of their 
most anciently descended vassals. If they do right to my brother's 
memory, it is well. But mark me, father, if they shall fail in render- 
ing me that justice, I bear a heart and a hand which, though I love 
not such extremities, are capable of remedying such an error. He 
who takes up my brother's succession must avenge his death." 

The monk perceived with surprise, that Edward, with his extreme 
diflidence, humility, and obedient assiduity, for such were his general 
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eharftcteristics, bad still boilings in his veius the wild principles uf 
those from whom he was descended, and by whom he was surrounded. 
His eyes sparkled, his frame was agitated, and the extremity of his 
desire of vengeance seemed to give a vehemence to his manner re- 



" May God help us ! " said Father Eustace, " for, frail wretches I 
as we are, we cannot help ourselves under sudden and strongs temp- 
tation. — Edward, I will rely on your word that you do nothing 
rashly." 

That will I not," said Edward,— ** that, my better than father, I 
surely will not. But the blood of my brotiier, the tears of my 
mother— and— and — and of Mary Avenel, shall not be shed in vain. 
I will not deceive you, father, if this Piercie Shafton hath fdain mj 
brother, he dies, it the whole blood of the whole house of Piercie 
were in his veins." 

There was a deep and solemn determination in the uttenmce of 
Edward Glendinning, expressive of a rooted resolution The Sub- 
Prior sighed deeply, ana for the moment yielded to circumstances, 
and urg^ the acquiescence of his pupil no farther. He commanded 
lights to be placed in the lower chamber, which for a time he paced 
in silence. 

A thousand ideas, and even differing principles, debated with 
each other in his bosom. He greatly doubted the English knight's 
account of the duel, and of what had followed it. Yet the extni- 
ordinary and supernatural circumstances which had befaUen the 
Sacristan and himself in that very glen, prevented him from heme 
absolutely incredulous on the score of the wonderful wound aaa 
recovery of Sir Piercie Shafton, and prevented him from at once 
condemning as impossible that which was altogether improbable. 
Then he was at a loss how to control the fraternal affections of 
Edward, with respect to whom he felt something like the keeper of 
a wild animal, a lion's whelp or tiger's cab, which he has held unoer hU 
command from infancy, but whidi, when grown to maturity, on some 
sudden provocation displays his fangs and talons, erects his crest, 
resumes his savage nature, and bids defiance at once to his keeper 
and to all mankind. 

How to restrain and mitigate an ire which the universal example 
of the times rendered deadly and inveterate, was sufficient cause of 
anxiety to Father Eustace. But he had also to consider the situft- 
tion or his community, dishonoured and degraded by submitting to 
suffer the slaughter of a vassal to pass unavenged ; a circumstance 
which of itself might in those difficult times have afforded pretext 
for a revolt among their wavering adherents, or, on the other hand, 
exposed the community to imminent danger, should they proceed 
against a subject of England of high degree, connected with the 
house of Northumberland, and other northern families of high rank, 
who, as they possessed the means, could not be supposed to lack 
inclination, to wreak upon the patrimony of Saint Mary of Kenna- 
quhaii'j any violence which mi^ht be offered to their kinsman. 

In either case, the Sub-Prior well knew that the ostensible cause 
of feud, insurrection, or incursion, beinsr once afforded, tiie case 
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would iiot be ruled either bj reason or by eyidence, and he groaned 
in spirit when, upon countmg^ up the chances which arose in this 
ambigruoaa dilemma, he found he had only a choice of difficulties. He 
was a monk, but he felt also as a roan, indignant at the supposed slaugh- 
ter of young Glendinning by one skilful in all the practice of arms, 
in wbien the yassal of the Monastery was most likely to be deficient ; 
and to aid the resentment which he felt for the loss of a youth whom 
he had known from infancy, came in full force the sense of dishonour 
arising: to his community from passing oyer so ^oss an insult un- 
avengred. Then the light in which it might be viewed by those who 
at present presided in tne stormy Court of Scotland, attached as they 
were to the Reformation, and fulied by common faith and common 
interest with Queen Elizabeth, was a formidable subject of appre- 
hension. The Sub-Prior well knew how they lusted after the 
reyenues of the Church (to express it in the ordinary phrase of 
the religious of the time), and how readily they would grasp at such 
a pretext for encroaching on those of St Mary's, as would be afforded 
by the suffering to pass unpunished the death of a native Scottishman 
by a Catholic Engfishman, a rebel to Queen Elizabeth. 

On the other hand, to deliyer up to England, or, which was nearly 
ihe same thing, to the Scottish administration, an English knight 
leaded with the Piercie by kindred and political intrigue, a faith- 
ful follower of the Catholic Church, who had fled to the Halidome 
for protection, was, in the estimation of the Sub-Prior, an act most 
unworthy in itself, and meriting the malediction of Heayen, besides 
being", moreoyer, fraught with great temporal risk. If the goyem- 
ment of Scotland was now almost entirely in the hands of the Pro- 
testant party, the Queen was still a Catholic, and there was no 
knowing* when, amid the sudden changes which agitated that tumul- 
tuous country, she might find herself at the head of her own affairs, 
and able to protect those of her own faith. Then if the Court of 
KnglMnd and its Queen were zealously Protestant, the northern 
counties, whose friendship or enmity were of most consequence in 
the first instance to the community of Saint Mary's, contained many 
Catholics, the heads of whom were able, and must be supposed will- 
ing:, to avenge any injury suffered bj Sir Piercie Shafton. 

On either side, the Sub-Prior, thinking, accordinff to his sense of 
duty, most anxious for the safety and welfare of his Monastery, 
saw the greatest risk of damage, blame, inroad, and confiscation. 
The only course on which he could determine, was to stand by the 
helm like a resolute pilot, ^atch eyery contingence, do his best to 
weather each reef and shoal, and commit the rest to heayen and his 
patroness. 

As he left the apartment, the knight called after him, beseeching 
he would order his trunk-mails to be sent into his apartment under- 
standing he was to be guarded there for the night, as he wished to 
make some alteration in his apparel.^ 

•* Ay, ay," said the monk, muttering as he went up the winding 
stair, carry him his trumpery with all despatch. Alas ! that man, 

1 See Note K, Foppery of the Sixteenth Omturp. 

K 
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with 80 maoj nohle objecta of pursttit, wDl amuse himself like a 
jackauape, with a laced jerkui and a cap and bells!— I must now to 
the melancholy work of consoling that which is well-nigh inconsol- 
able, a mother weeping for her first-bom." 

Advancing, after a gentle knock, into the apartment of the women, 
he found that Mary Avenel had retired to bea, extremely indisposed, 
and that Dame Glendinning and Tibb were indulging tneir sorrows 
by the side of a decaying fire, and by the light of a small iron lanop, 
or cruize, as it was termed. Poor Elspeth s apron was thrown over 
her head, and bitterly did she sob and weep for ^* her beautiful, her 
brave, — ^the very imai^e of her dear Simon Glendiuniag, the stay oi 
her vridowhood and the support of her old age.'' 

The faithful Tibb echoed her complaints, and, more violently 
clamorous, made deep promises of revenge on Sir Piercie Shafton, 
''if there were a man left in the south who could draw a whinger, 
or a woman ihsi could thraw a rape." The presence of the Sub- 
Prior imposed silence on these clamours. He sate down fay ^e 
unfortunate mother, and essayed, by sudi topics as his relifirion and 
reason suggested, to interrupt tiie current of Dame Glenoinninfl^'s 
feeliuffs ; but the attempt was in vain. She listened, indeed, with 
some little interest, while he pledged his word and his influence 
with the Abbo^ that the family which had lost their eldest-bcnn bj 
means of a guest received at his command, should ezperieBoe parti- 
cular protection at the hands of the community; and that the fief 
which oelonged to Simon Glendinning should, with extended bounds 
and add^ privileges, be conferred on Edward. 

But it was only for a very brief space that the mother's sobs were 
apparently softer, and her grief more mild. She soon blamed her- 
self for casting a moment's thought upon world's gear while poor 
Halbert was lying stretched in his bloody shirt. The Sub-Prior was 
not more fortunate, when he promised that Halbert's body ^ should 
be removed to hallowed ground, and his soul secured by the prayers 
of the Ohurdi in his behalf." Grief would have its natural course^ 
and the voice of the comforter was wasted in vain. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

He la at liberty, I have ventured for him ! 

— — — — — if the law 
Find and condemn me for't, some living wenche^ 
Borne honest-hearted maids will sing my dirge. 
And tell to memory my death was noble. 
Dying almost a martyr. 

Two Nelle JTtamwii. 

The Sub^Prior of Saint Mary's, in taking his departure from the 
spence in which Sir Piercie Shafton was confined, and in which some 
preparations were made for his passing the night as the room which 
might be most conveniently guarded^ left more than one perplexed 
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person behind him. There was connected with this chamber, and 
opening into it a small outshot, or projecting part of the building, 
occupied by a sleeping apartment, wnich upon ordinary occasions 
was that of Mary Avenel, and which, in the unusual number of 
guests who had come to the tower on the former evening, had also 
accommodated Mysie Hanper, the Miller's daughter ; for anciently, 
as well as in the present day, a Scottish house was always rather too 
narrow and limited for the eztcHt of the owner's hospitality, and 
some shift and contrivance was necessary, upon any unusual occasion, 
to insure the accommodation of all the guests. 

The fatal news of Halbert Glendinning's death had thrown aU 
former arrangements into confusion. Mary Avenel, whose case re- 
quired immediate attention, had been transported into the apart- 
ment hitherto occupied by Halbert and his brother, as the latter pro* 
posed to watch all night, in order to prevent the escape of the 
prisoner. Poor Mysie had been altogether overlooked, and had 
naturally enough betaken herself to the little apartment which she 
had hitherto occupied, ignorant that the spence, through which lay 
the only access to it, was to be the sleeping chamber of Sir Piercie 
Shafton. The measures taken for securmg him there had been so 
sudden, that she was not aware of it, until she found that the other 
females bad been removed from the spence by the Sub-Prior's direc- 
tion, and having once missed the opportunity of retreating along 
with them, bashfulness, and the high respect which she was taught 
to bear to the monks, prevented her venturing forth alone, and 
intruding herself on the presence of Father Eustace, while in secret 
conference with the Southron. There appeared no remedy but to 
wait till tiieir interview was over ; and, as the door was thin, and 
did not shut very closely, she could hear every word that passed be- 
twixt them. 

It thus happened, that without any intended intrusion on her 
part, she became privy to the whole conversation of the Sub-Prior 
and the English knight, and could also observe from the window of 
her little retreat, that more than one of the young men summoned 
by Edward arrived successively at the tower. These curcumstances 
led her to entertain most serious apprehension that the life of Sir 
Piercie Shafton was in great and instant peril. 

Woman is naturally compassionate, ana not less willingly so when 
youth and fair features are on the side of him who claims her sym- 
pathy. The handsome presence, elaborate dress and address of Sir 
Piercie Shafton, which had failed to make any favourable impression 
on the grave and lofty character of Mary Avenel, had completely 
dazzled and bewildered the poor Maid of tne Mill. The knight had 
perceived this result, and, flattered by seeing that his merit was not 
universally underrated, he had bestowed on Mysie a good deal more 
of his courtesy than in his opinion her rank warranted. It was not 
cast away, but received with a devout sense of his condescension, and 
with gratitude for his personal notice, which, joined to her fears for 
his sSety, and the natural tenderness of her disposition, began to 
make wild work in her heart. 

" To be sure it was very wrong in him to slay Halbert Glendin- 
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Ding" (it was thus she arg^ued the case with herself)* but then he 
was a gfentleman born, and a soldier, and so gentle and courteous 
withal, that she was sure the quarrel had been all of young* Glendin- 
ning's own seeking ; for it was well known that both these lads were 
so taken up with that Mary Avenel, that they never looked at 
another lass in the Halidome, more than if they were of a different 
degree. And then Halbert's dress was as clownish as his manners 
were haughty ; and this poor young gentleman Twho was habited 
like any prince), banished from his own land, was nrst drawn into a 

auarrei by a rude brangler, and then persecuted and like to be put to 
eath by his kin and allies." 

Mysie wept bitterly at the thought, and then her heart rising 
against such cruelty and oppression to a defenceless stranger, who 
dressed with so much skill, and spoke with so much grace, she began 
to consider whether she could not render him some assistance in 
this extremity. 

Her mind was now entirely altered from its original purpose. At 
first her only anxiety had been to find the means of escaping from 
the interior apartment, without being noticed by any one ; but now 
she began to think that Heaven had placed her there for the safety 
and protection of the persecuted stranger. She was of a simple and 
affectionate, but at the same time an alert and enterprising character, 
possessing more than female strength of body, and more than female 
courage, though with feelings as capable of being bewildered with 
gallantry of dress and language, as a fine gentleman of any ^nera- 
tion would have desired to exercise his tuents upon. " I wiU save 
him," she thought, that is the first thing to be resolved — and then 
I wonder what ne will say to the i>oor Miller's maiden, that has done 
for him what all the daipty dames in London or Holyrood would have 
been afraid to venture upon." 

Prudence began to pull her sleeve as she indulpred speculations so 
hazardous, ana hinted to her that the warmer Sir Piercie Shaftons 
apratitude might prove, it was the more likely to be fraught with 
danger to his benefactress. Alas ! poor Prudence, thou mayest say 
with our moral teacher, 



The Miller's maiden, while you pour your warning into her un- 
willing bosom, has glanced her eye on the small mirror by which she 
has placed her little lamp, and it returns to her a countenance and 
eves, pretty and sparkling at all times, but ennobled at present with I 
tne enerffy of expression proper to those who have dared to form, 
and stand prepared to execute, deeds of generous audacity. | 

" Will these features — will these eyes, joined to the benefit I am 
about to confer upon Sir Piercie Snafton, do nothing towards re- 
moving the distance of rank between us ? " 

Such was the question which female vanity asked of fancy ; and 
thouffh even fancy dared not answer in a reaay aflBrmative, a middle 
conclusion was adopted— "Let me first succour the gallant youth, 
and trust to fortune for the rest." 

Banishing, therefore, from her mind everything that was personal 



I preach for ever, but I preach in vain." 
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to herself, the rash but sfenerous girl turned her whole thoughts to 
the means of executing this enterprise. 

The difficulties which interposea were of no ordinary nature. The 
Ten^eance of the men of that country, in cases of deadly feud, that 
ia, m cases of a quarrel excited by the slaughter of any of their 
relations, was one of their most marked characteristics ; and Edward, 
however gentle in other respects, was so fond of his brother, that 
there comd be no doubt that lie would be as signal in his reyenge as 
the customs of the country authorised. There were to be passed the 
inner door of the apartment, the two gates of the tower itself, and 
the ^ate of the court-jard, ere the prisoner was at liberty ; and then 
a guide and means of flight were to be provided, otherwise ultimate 
escape was impossible. But where tlie will of woman is strongly bent 
on tne accomplishment of such a purpose, her wit is seldom baffled 
by difficulties, however embarrassing. 

The Sub>Prior had not lon^ left the apartment, ere Mysie had 
devised a scheme for Sir Piercie Shafton's freedom, daring, indeed, 
but likely to be successful, if dexterously conducted. It was neces- 
sary, however, that she should remain were she was till so late an 
hour, that all in the tower should have betaken themselves to repose, 
excepting those whose duty made them watchers. The interval she 
employed in observing the movements of the person in whose service 
she was thus boldly a volunteer. 

She could hear Sir Piercie Shafton pace the floor to and fro, in 
reflection doubtless on his own untoward fate and precarious situa- 
tion. By and bv she heard him making a rustling among his trunks, 
which, agreeable to the order of the Sub-Prior^ had been placed in 
the apartment to which he was confined, and which he was probably 
amusing more melancholy thoughts by examining and arranging. 
Then she could hear him resume his walk through the room, and, as 
if his spirits had been somewhat relieved and elevated by the survey 
of his wardrobe, she could distinguish that at one turn he half recited 
a sonnet, at another half whistled a galliard, and at the third hummed 
a saraband. At length she could understand that he extended him- 
self on the temporary couch which had been allotted to him, after 
muttering his prayers hastily, and in a short time she concluded he 
must be fast asleep. 

She employed the moments which intervened in considering her 
enterprise under every different aspect; and dangerous as it was, 
the steady review which she took of the various perils accompanying 
her purpose, furnished her with plausible devices for obviating them. 
Love and generous compassion, which give singly such powerful im- 

Eulse to the female heart, were in this case unU;ed, and championed 
er to the last extremity of hazard. 

It was an hour past midnight. All in the tower slept soundly but 
those who had undertaken to guard the English prisoner ; or if 
sorrow and suffering drove sleep from the bed of Dame Glendin- 
ning and her foster-daughter, tney were too much wrapt in their 
own griefs to attend to external sounds. The means of striking 
light were at hand in the small apartment, and thus the Miller^ 
maiden was enabled to light and trim a small lamp. With a tremb- 
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ling step and throbbing^ heart, she undid the door which separated 
her from the apartment in which the Southron kniffht was confined, 
and almost flinched from her fixed purpose, when she found herself 
in the same room with the sleeping prisoner. She scarcely trusted 
herself to look upon him, as he lay wrapped in his doak, and ^t 
asleen upon the pallet be^ but turnea her eyes away while she 
gently pulled his mantle with no more force than was lust equal to 
awaken him. He moved not until she had twitched his cloak a 
second and a third time, and then at length looking up, was about 
to make an exclamation in the suddenness of his surprise. 

Mysie's bashfulness was conquered by her fear. She placed her 
fingers on her lips, in token that he must observe the most strict 
silence, and then pointed to the door to intimate that it was watched. 

Sir Piercie Shafkon now collected himself, and sat upright on his 
couch. He gazed with surprise on the graceful figure of the young 
woman who stood before him ; her well-formed person, her ifowing 
hair, and the outline of her features, showed dimly, and jet to advan- 
tuge, by the partial and feeble light which she held m her hand. 
The romantic imagination of the gallant would soon hare coined 
some compliment proper for the occasion, but Mysie left him not 
time. 

I come,'' she said, " to save your life, which is else in sreat peril 
— if you answer me, speak as low as you can, for they have senti- 
nelled your door with armed men.*' 

*'Comeliest of millers* daughters," answered Sir Hercie, who by 
this time was sitting upright on his couch, " dread nothing> for my 
Safety. Credit me, that, as in rerv truth, I have not spilled the red 

EudcQe (which these tillagios call the blood) of their most uncivil re- 
ition, so I am under no apprehension whatever for the issue of this 
restraint, seeing that it cannot but be harmless to me. Natheless, 
to thee, O most Molendinar beauty, I return the thanks which thy 
courtesy may justly claim." 

'* Nay, but, Sir Kmght" answered the maiden, in a whisper as lovr 
as it was tremulous, ^* I deserve no thanks, unless you will act by my 
counsel. Edward Glendinning hath sent for Dan of the Howlet- 
hirst, and young Adie of Aikenshaw, and they are come with three 
men more, and with bow, and jack, and spear, and I heard them say 
to each other, and to Edward, as they alighted in the court, that they 
would have amends for the death of their kinsman, if tne monk's 
cowl should smoke for it ; and the vassals are so wilful now, that 
the Abbot himself dare not control them, for fear they turn heretics, 
and refuse to pay their feu-duties." 

''In faith," said Sir Piercie Shafton, " it may be a shrewd tempta- 
tion, and perchance the monks may rid themselves of trouble and 
cumber, by handing me over the march to Sir John Foster or Lord 
Hunsdon, the EngRsh wardens, and so make peace with their vassaU 
and with England at once. Fairest Molinara, I will for once walk 
by thy rede, and if thou dost contrive to extricate me from this vile 
kennel, I will so celebrate thy wit and beauty, that the Baker^s 
nymph of Raphael d*Urbino shall seem but a gypsy in comparison of 
my Molinara.^* 
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I praj you, then, be silen V' s<ud the Miller's dftUfirhter ; " for if 
joor speech betrays that you are awake, my scheme fails utterly, and 
it is U«aTen's mercy and Our Lady's that we are not already over- 
heard and discoyered/' 

^ I am silent," replied the Southron, " even as the starless night — 
but yet — if this contrivance of thine should endanger thy safety, fair 
and no less kind than fair damsel, it were utteny unworthy of me 
to accept it at thy hand." 

Do not think of me," said Mysie hastily ; " I am safe— 1 will 
take thought for myself, if I once saw you out of this dangerous 
dwelling — if vou would provide yourself with any part of your ap- 
parel or gooaa, lose no time." 

The knight did, however, lose some time, ere he could settle in 
his own mmd what to take and what to abandon of his wardrobe, 
each article of which seemed endeared to him by recollection of the 
feasts and revels at which it had been exhibited. For some little 
while Mysie left him to make his selections at leisure, for she herself 
had also some preparations to make for flight. But when returning 
from the chamber into which she had retired, with a small bundle in 
her band, she found him still indecisive, she insisted in plain terms, 
that be should either make up his baggage for the enterprise, or 
give it up entirely. Thus urged, the disconsolate knight hastilv 
made up a few clothes into a bundle, regarded his trunk-mails wita 
a mate expression of parting sorrow, and intimated his readiness to 
wait upon nis kind guide. 

She led the wav to the door of the apartment, having^ fii'st care- 
fully extingmshed her lamp, and motioning to the knignt to stand 
close behind her, tapped once or twice at the door. She was at 
length answered by Edward Glendinning. who demanded to know 
who knocked witliin, and what was desired. 

** Speak low," said Mysie Happer, or you will awaken the Eng- 
lish knight. It is I, Mysie Happer, who knock — I wish to get out 
—you have locked me up — and T was obliged to wait till the South- 
ron slept." 

** Locked you up ! " replied Edward, in surprise. 

*^ Yes," answered the Miller's daughter, you have locked me up 
into this room — was in Mary Aveners sleeping apartment." 

And can you not remain there till morning, replied Edward, 
^ since it has so chanced ? " 

" What ! " said the Miller's daughter, in a tone of offended delicacy, 
** I remain here a moment longer than I can get out without dis- 
covery I — I would not, for all the Halidome of St Mary's, remain a 
minute longer in the neighbourhood of a man's apartment than I 
can help it—For whom, or for what do you hold me ? I promise 
you, my father's daughter has been better brought up than to put in 
perfl her good name." 

" Gome forth then, and get to thy chamber in silence," said Ed- 
ward. 

So saying, he undid the bolt. The staircase without was in utter 
darkness, as Mysie had before ascertained. So soon as she stept out, 
she took hold of Edward as if to support herself, thus mterposiug her 
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person betwixt him and Sir Piercie Shafton,bY whom she was eloselT 
followed. Thus screened from observation, the Eng^lishman 8li|>pea 
past ou tiptoe, unshod and in silence, while the damsel complained 
to Edward that she wanted a Ught. 

cannot g^^t you a liffht,'' said he, ^ for I cannot leave this post; 
but there is a fire below. 

" I will sit below till morning," said the Maid of the Mill ; and, 
tripping down stairs, heard Edward bolt and bar the door of the now 
tenantless apartment with vain caution. 

At the foot of the stair which she descended, she found the olneet 
of her care waiting her farther directions. She recommended to him 
the most absolute silence, which, for once in his life, he seem^ not 
unwilling to observe, conducted him with as much caution aa if he 
were walking on cracked ice, to a dark recess, used for depositing 
wood, and instructed him to ensconce himself behind the fag-ots Sm 
herself lighted her lamp once more at the kitchen fire, and took her 
distaff and spindle, that she might not seem to be unemployed, in 
case anv one came into the apartment. From time to time, however, 
she stole towards the window on tiptoe, to catch the first glance of 
the dawn, for the farther prosecution of her adventurous project 



brighten upon the grey clouds of the east, ana, clasping her han£ 
together, tnanked Our Lady for the sight, and implored protection 
during the remainder of her enterprise. Ere she had finished her 
prayer, she started at feeling a man s arm across her shoulder, while 
a rough voice spoke in her ear— "What! menseful Mysie of the 
Mill so soon at her prayers ? — ^now, benison on the bonny eyes that 
open so early ! — 111 have a kiss for good morrow's sake." 

Dan of the Howlet-hirst, for he was the gallant who paid Mjsie 
this compliment, suited the action with the word, and the action, as 
is usual m such cases of rustic gallantry, was rewarded with a ciifl^ 
which Dan received as a fine gentleman receives a tap with a £ui, 
but which, delivered by the energetic arm of the Miller's maiden, 
would have certainly astonished a less robust gallant. 

" How now, Sir Coxcomb ! " said she, " and must you be away from 
your guard over the English knight, to plague quiet folks with your 
horse-tricks ! " 

" Truly you are mistaken, pretty Mysie,'* said the clown, " for I 
have not yet relieved Edward at his post; and were it not a shame 
to let him stay any longer, by my faith, I could find it in mj heart 
not to quit you these two hours." 

"Oh, you have hours and hours enough to see any one," said 
Mysie ; " but you must think of the distress of the housdiold even 
now, and get Edward to sleep for a while, for he has kept watdi 
this whole night." 

"I will have another kiss first," answered Dan of the Howlet-hirst 

But Mysie was now on her guard, and, conscious of the vicinity of 
the wooa-hole, offered such strenuous resistance, that the swain 
cursed the nymph's bad humour with very unpastoral phrase and 
emphasis, and ran up-stairs to relieve the guard of his comrade. 
Stealing to the door, she heard the new sentinel hold a brief conver- 
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sation with Edward, after which the latter withdrew, and the former 
entered upon the duties of his watch. 

Mysie suffered him to walk there a little while undisturhed, until 
the dawning hecame more general, hj which time she supposed he 
might have digested her coyness, and tnen preseuting herself before 
the watchful sentinel, demanded of him ** the keys of the outer tower, 
and of the court-yard gate." 

" And for what purpose ? " answered the warder. 

** To milk the cows, and drive them out to their pasture,** said 
Mysie; ''you would not have the poor beasts kept in the byre a* 
morning, and the family in such distress, that there is na ane fit to 
do a turn but the byre-woman and myself? " 

" And where is the byre-woman ? " said Dan. 
Sitting with me in the kitchen, in case these distressed folks 
want anytning." 

" There are the keys, then, Mysie Dorts," said the sentinel. 

"Many thanks, Dan Ne'er-do-weel," answered the Maid of the 
Mill, and escaped down stairs in a moment. 

To hasten to the wood-hole, and there to robe the Endish knight 
in a short-gown and petticoat, which she had provided for the pur- 
pose, was the work of another moment. She then undid the gates of 
the tower, and made towards the byre, or cow-house, which stood 
in one comer of the court-yard. Sir Piercie Shafton remonstrated 
against the delay which this would occasion. 

" Fair and generous Molinara," he said, " had we not better undo 
the outward gate, and make the best of our way hence, even like a 
pair of sea-mews who make towards shelter of the rocks as the 
storm waxes hi^h ? " 

" We must drive out the cows first," said Mysie, " for a sin it were 
to spoil the poor widow's cattle, both for her sake and the poor 
beasts' own ; and I have no mind any one shall leave the tower in a 
hurry to follow us. Besides, you must have your horse, for you will 
need a fleet one ere all be done." 

So saying, she locked and double locked both the inward and out- 
ward door of the tower, proceeded to the cow-house, turned out the 
cattle,* and, giving the knight his own horse to lead, drove them 
before her out at the court-yard ^ate, intending to return for her 
own palfrey. But the noise attendmg the first operation caught the 
wakeful attention of Edward, who, starting to the bartisan, called to 
know what the mattei* was. 

Mysie answered with great readiness, that she was driving out 
the cows, for that they would be sjjoiled for want of looking to.^' 

"I thank thee, kind maiden," said Edward—" and yet," lie added, 
after a moment's pause, "what damsel is that tnou hast with 
thee?" 

Mysie was about to answer, when Sir Piercie Shafton, who appar- 
ently did not desire that the ^reat work of his liberation shoula be 
executed without the interposition of his own ingenuity, exclaimed 
from beneath, " I am she, O most bucolical juvenal, under whose 
charge are placed the milky mothers of the herd." 

" Sell and darkness ! " exclaimed Edward, in a transport ot fury 
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Bad a8tQni8hiiient,'*4t is Piercie SIiAfton.— What! treason ! treason ! 
— ho ! — ^Dan— Jasper — Martin — the Tillain escapes ! " 

To horse I to horse ! ^* cried M^pie, and in an instant mounted 
behind the knight, who was already in the saddle. 

Edward cauffht up a cross-bow, and let fly a bolt, which whistled 
so near Mysie s ear, that she called to her companion, — Spnr— 
spur, Sir Eiiight !— the next will not miss us. Had it been Halbert 
instead of Edward who bent that bow, we had been dead.'' 
• The knight pressed his horse, which dashed past the cows, and 
down the knoll on which the tower was situated. Then taking* the 
road down the yalley, the^^allant animal, reckless of its double 
burden, soon conyeyed them out of hearing of the tumult and alarm 
with which their departure filled the Tower of Glendearg. 

Thus it strangely happened, that two men were flying in different 
directions at the same time, each accused of being the other's niur- 
derer. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

■ Sure he cannot 
Be so unmanly as to leave me here ; 
If he do, maids will not so easily 
Trust men again. 

The Two N<XU Kmmen, 

The kniffht continued to keep the good horse at a pace as quick 
as the road permitted, until they had cleared the yalley of Glen- 
dearg and entered upon the broad dale of the Tweed, which now 
rolled before them in crystal beauty, displaying on its opposite bank 
the huge grey Monastenr of St Mar/s^ whose towers and pinnacles 
were scarce yet touched by the newly-nsen smi, so deeply tne edifice 
lies shrouded under the mountains which rise to the southward. 

Turning to the left, the knight continued his road down the 
northern bank of the riyer, until they arriyed nearly opposite to the 
weir, or dam-dike, where Father Philip concluded his extraordinary 
aquatic excursion. 

Sir Piercie Shafton, whose brain seldom admitted more than one 
idea at a time, had hitherto pushed forward without yery distinctly 
considering where he was gomg. But the sight of the Monastery so 
near to him, reminded him that he was still on dangerous ffround, 
and tiiat he must necessarily proyide for his safety by choosing 
some settled plan of escape. The situation of his guide and deliyerer 
also occurred to him, for he was far from being either selfish or 
ungrateful. He listened, and discoyered that the Miller's daughter 
was sobbing and weeping bitterly as she rested her head on his 
shoulder. 

"What ails thee," he said, "my generous Molinara?— is there 
aught that Piercie Shafton can do wnich my show his gratitude to 
his deliverer?" Mysie pointed wtth her finder across the river, 
but ventured not to turn her eyes in that direction. Nay, but 
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Speak plaiD, most generous damsel," said the knight, who, for once, 
was puzzled as much as his own elegance of speech was wont to 
puzzle others, for I swear to you that I comprehend nought by the 
extension of thy fair digit" 

ITonder is my father's house," said Mysie, in a voice interrupted 
by tbe increased burst of her sorrow. 

And I was carrying thee discourteously to a distance from thy 
habitation ? " said Shafton, imagining he had found out the source of 
her grief. Wo worth the hour that Piercie Shafton, in attention 
to his own safety, neglected the accommodation of any female, far 
less of his most beneficent liberatrice ! Dismount, then, O lovely 
Molinara, unless thou wouldst rather that I should trans|)ort thee on 
horseback to tbe house of thy molendinary father, which, if thou 
sayest the word, I am prompt to do, defying all dangers which may 
arise to me personally, whetner by monk or miller." 

Mysie suppressed ner sobs, and with considerable difficulty mut- 
tered her aesire to alight, and take her fortune by herself. Sir 
Piercie Shafton, too devoted a squire of dames to consider the most 
lowly as exempted f^om a respectful attention, independent of tlie 
cl<>-^Tr\a which tne Miller's maiden possessed over him, dismounted 
instantly from his horse, and received in his arms the poor girl, who 
still wept bitterly, and, when placed on the g^round, seemed scarce 
able to support herself, or at least still climg, though, as it appearedj 
unconsciously, to the support he had afforded. He carried her to a 
weepins* birch tree, which grew on the greensward bank, around 
which tbe road winded, and, placing her on the ground beneath it, 
exhorted her to compose herself. A strong touch of natural feel- 
ings struggled with, and half overcame, his acquired affectation, while 
he said, Credit me, most generous damsel, the service you have 
done to Piercie Shafton he would have deemed too dearly bought, 
had he foreseen it was to cost you these tears and singulis. Show me 
the cause of your grief, and if I can do aught to remove it, believe 
that the rights you have acquired over me will make your commands 
sacred as those of an empress. Speak, then, fair Molinara, and 
command him whom fortune hath rendered at once your debtor and 
your champion. What are your orders ? " 

Only- that you will fly and save yourself," said Mysie, mustering 
up her utmost efforts to utter these few words. 

** Yet," said the knight^ "let me not leave you without some token 
of remembrance." Mysie would have said there needed none, and 
most tnil:^ would she have spoken, could she have spoken for weep- 
ing*. "Piercie Shafton is poor," he continued, "but let this chain 
testify be is not ungrateful to his deliverer." 

He took from his neck the rich chain and medallion we have for- 
merly mentioned, and put it into the powerless hand of the poor 
maiden, who neither received nor rejected it, but, occupied with more 
intense feelings, seemed scarce aware of what he was doing. 

*« We shall meet again," said Sir Piercie Shafton, " at least I trust 
so ; meanwhile, weep no more, fair Molinara, an thou lovest me." 

The phrase of conjuration was but used as an ordinary common- 
place expression of the time, but bore a deeper sense to poor Mysie's 
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ear. She dried her tears ; and when the knight, in all kind and 
chivalrous courtesy, stooped to embrace her at their parting, she rose 
humbly up to receive the proffered honour in a posture of more 
deference, and meekly and gratefully accepted the offered salute. 
Sir Piercie Sbafton mounted his horse, and be^an to ride off, but i 
curiosity, or perhaps a stronger feeling, soon mduced him to look 
back, When he beheld the Miller's daughter standing still motionless 
on the spot where they had parted, her eyes turned after him, and 
the unheeded chain hanging irom her hand. 

It was at this moment that a glimpse of the real state of Mysie's 
affections, and of the motive from which she had acted in the whole 
matter, glanced on Sir Piercie Shafton's mind. The gallants of that 
age, disinterested, aspiring, and lofty-minded even in their coxcombry, 
were strangers to those degrading and mischievous pursuits whicn 
are usually termed low amours. They did not " chase the humble 
maidens of the plain," or degrade their ovm rank, to deprive rural 
innocence of peace and virtue. It followed, of course, that as con- 
quests in this class were no part of their ambition, they were in most 
cases totally overlooked and unsuspected, left unimproved, as a 
modern would call it, where, as on the present occasion, they were 
casuaUy made. The companion of Astrophel, and flower of the tilt- 
yard of Feliciana, had no more idea that his graces and good parts 
could attach the love of Mysie Happer, than a nrst-rate beauty in the 
boxes dreams of the fatal wound which her charms may inflict on 
some attorney's romantic apprentice in the pit. I suppose, in any 
ordinary case, the pride of rank and distinction would have pro- 
nounced on the humble admirer the doom which Beau Fieldinff de- 
nounced against the whole female world, "Let them look and die;" 
but the obligations under which he lay to the enamoured maiden, 
miller's dau^ter as she was, precluded the possibility of Sir Pierde's 
treating the matter en cavalier, and, much embarrassed, yet a little 
flattered at the same time, he rode back to try what could be done 
for the damsel's relief. 

The innate modest5[ of poor Mysie could not prevent her showing 
too obvious signs of joy at Sir Piercie Shafton's return. She was 
betrayed by the sparkle of the rekindling eye, and a caress which, 
however timidly bestowed, she could not help giving to the neck of 
the horse which brought back the beloved rider. 

" What farther can I do for you, kind Molinara ? " said Sir Piercie 
Shafton, himself hesitating and blushing ; for, to the grace of Queen 
Bess's age be it spoken, her courtiers wore more iron on their breasts 
than brass on their foreheads, and even amid their vanities preserved 
still the decaying spirit of chivalry, which inspired of yore the very 
gentle Knight of Chaucer, 

** Who in his port was oiodesfc aa a maid.** 

Mysie blushed deeply, with her eyes fixed on the ground, and Sir 
Piercie proceeded in the same tone of embarrassed undness. " Are 
you afraid to return home alone, my kind Molinara?— would you 
that 1 should accompany you ? " 
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" Alas ! " said Mvsie, looking up, and her cheek changing from 
scarlet to pale, ** I hare no home left." 

"Howl no home?" said Shafton; "says my generous Molinara 
she hath no home, when yonder stands the house of her father, and 
hut a crystal stream hetween?" 

" Alas 1 " answered the Miller's maiden, ** I hare no longer either 
home or father. He is a devoted servant to the Abbev — I have 
offended the Abbot, and if I return home my father will kill me." 

",He dare not injure thee, by Heaven ! " said Sir Piercie ; " 1 swear 
to tiiee, by my honour and knighthood, that the forces of my cousin 
of Northumberland shall lay the Monastery so flat, that a horse shall 
not stumble as he rides over it, if they should dare to injure a hair of 
your head I Therefore be hopeful and content, kind Mvsinda, and 
know you have obliged one who can and will avenge the slightest 
wrong offered t<vyou." 

He sprung from his horse as he spoke, and in the animatioa of his 
argument, grasped the willing hand of Mysie (or Mysinda, as fad had 
now christened oer). He gazed too upon full olack eyes, fixed upon 
his own with an expression which, however subdued by maidenly 
shame, it was impossible to mistake, on cheeks where something like 
hope began to restore the natural colour, and on two lips which, like 
double rosebuds, were kept a little apart bv expectation, and showed 
within a line of teeth as white as pearl. All tliis was dangerous to 
look upon, and Sir Piercie Shafton^ after repeating with less and less 
force his request that the fair Mysinda would allow him to carry her 
to her father's, ended by askiujs^ tne fair Mysinda to go along with him 
— ^ At least," he added, " until I shall be able to conduct you to a 
place of safety." 

Mysie Happer made no answer ; but blushing scarlet betwixt joy 
and shame, mutely expressed her willingness to accompany the 
Southron Knight, by knitting her bundle closer, and prepanng to 
resume her seat en croupe. "And what is your pleasure that I 
should do with this ? " she said, holding up the cham as if she had 
been for the first time aware that it was m ner hand. 

" Keep it, fairest Mysinda, for my sake," said the Knight. 

"Not so, sir," answered Mysie gravely; "the maidens of my 
country take no such gifts from their superiors, and I need no token 
to remind me of this morning." 

Most earnestly and courteously did the Knight ur^e her acceptance 
of the proposed guerdon, but on this point Mjsie was resolute; 
feeling, pernaps, that to accept of anything bearing the appearance 
of reward, would be to place the service she had rendered him on a 
mercenary footing. In short, she wojild only agree to conceal the 
chain,^ lest it might prove the means of detecting the owner, until Sir 
Piercie should be placed in perfect safety. 

They mounted and resumed their ioumey, of which Mysie, as bold 
and sharp-witted in some points as she was simple and susceptible in 
others, now took in some degree the direction, naving only inquired 
its general destination, and learned that Sir Piercie Shafton desired 
to go to Edinburgh, where he hoped to find friends and protection. 
Possessed of this information, Mysie availed herself of her local 
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knowledge to get as soon as possible out of the bounds oi the 
Halidome, and into those of a temporal baron, supi>osed to be 
addicted to the reformed doctrines, and upon whose limits, at least, 
she thought their pursuers would not attempt to hazard any violence. 
She was not indeed rery apprehensiye of a pursuit, reckoning^ with 
some confidence that tne inhabitants of the Tower of Gleadearg 
would find it a matter of difilcult;^ to surmount the obstacles arising 
from their own bolts and bars, with which she had carefully secured 
tiiem before setting forth on the retreat. 

They journeyed on, therefore, in tolerable security, and Sir Pierde 
Shafton found leisure to amuse the time in hi^h-flown speeches and 
long anecdotes of the court of Feliciana, to which Mysie bent an ear 
not a whit less attentive, that she did not xmderstand one word out 
of three which was uttered by her fellow-traveller. She listened, 
however, and admired upon trust, as many a wise man has been con- 
tented to treat the conversation of a handsome but silly mistress. 
As for Sir Piercie, he was in his element ; and, well assured of the 
interest and full approbation of his auditor, he went on spouting 
Euphuism of more than usual obscuritv, and at more than usual 
length. Thus pamed the morning, and noon brought them within 
sight of a windmg stream, on the side of whidi arose an ancient 
baronial castle, surrounded by some lar^e trees. At a small distance 
from the gate of the mansion, extended, as in those days was usual, 
a straggling hamlet, having a church in the centre. 

There are two hostelnes in this Kirk-town," said Mysie, " but 
the worst is best for our purpose ; for it stands apart firom the other 
houses, and I ken the man weel, for he has dealt with my father for 
malt." 

This causa scientia, to use a lawyer's phrase, was iU chosen for 
Mysie's purpose ; for Sir Piercie bhafton had, by dint of his own 
loquacity, been talking himself £J1 this while into a high esteem for 
his fellow-traveller, and pleased with the gracious recention which 
she afforded to his powers of conversation, had well-nign forgotten 
that she was not herself one of those high-bom beauties of whom he 
was recounting so many stories, when this unlucky speech at onco 
placed the most disadvantageous circumstances attending her lin- 
eage under hia immediate recollection. He said nothing, however. 
What indeed could he say ? Nothing was so natural as that a miller's 
daughter should be acquainted with publicans who dealt with her 
father for malt, and all that was to be wondered at was the con- 
currence of events which had rendered such a female the companion 
and guide of Sir Piercie Shafton of Wilverton, kinsman of the great 
Earl of Northumberland, whom princes and sovereigns themselves 
termed cousin, because of the Hercie blood. ^ He felt the disgrace 
of strolling through the country with a miUer's maiden on the crui)per 
behind him, and was even un&frateful enough to feel some emotions 
of shame, when he halted his horse at the door of the little inn. 

1 Froissarttells ua somewhere (the readers of romances are Indifferent to aoourute 
reference), that the King of France called one of the Piercies cousin, becauae of tbe 
blood of Northumberland. 
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But the alert intelligence of Mysie Happer spared him farther 
sense of derogation, hy instantly springing from the horse, and 
cramming the ears of mine host, who came out with his mouth a^pe 
to receive a guest of the knig:ht*s appearance, with an imagnied 
tale, in which circumstance on circumstance were huddled so fast, as 
to astonish Sir Piercie Shafton, whose own invention was none of 
the most brilliant. She explained to the publican that this was a 

freat English knight travelhng from the Monastery to the Court of 
Gotland, after havinff paid his vows to Saint Mary, and that she had 
been directed to conduct him so far on the road ; and that Ball, her 
palfrey, had faliai by the way, because he had been oyer-wrougfat 
with carrying home the last melder of meal to the portioner of Lang^ 
hope ; -and that she had turned in Ball to graze in the Tasker's park, 
near Oripplecross, for he had stood as still as Lot's wife with very 
weariness; and that the knight had courteously insisted she should 
ride behind him, and that she had brought him to her kend friend's 
hostelry, rather than to proud Peter Peddie's, who got his malt at 
the M^erstane mills ; and that he must get the best that the house 
afforded, and that he must get it ready in a moment of time, and 
that she was readv to help in the kitchen. 

AH (his ran gubly off the tongue without pause on the part of 
Mysie Happer. or doubt on that of the landlord. The guest's horse 
was conducted to the stable, and he himself installed in the cleanest 
comer and best seat which the place afforded. Mvsie, ever active 
and officious, was at once engaged in preparing rood, in spread- 
ing the table, and in making all the better arrangements which her 
experience could su^^est, K>r the honour and comfort of her com- 
(Mmion. He would fam have resisted this ; for while it was impos- 
sible not to be gratified with the eager and alert kindness which 
was so active in his service, he felt an undefinable pain in seeing 
Mysinda engaged in these menial services, and discharging them, 
moreover, as one to whom they were but too familar. Yet this 
jarring feeling was mixed with, and perhaps balanced by, the ex- 
treme grace with which the neat-handed maiden executed these 
tasks, however mean in themselves, and gave to the wretched cor- 
ner of a miserable inn of the period, the'air of a bower, in which an 
enamoured fairy, or at least a shepherdess of Arcadia, was display- 
ing*, with unavailing solicitude, her designs on the heart of some 
knight, destined by fortune to higher thoughts, and a more splendid 
union. 

The lightness and grace with which Mysie covered the little round 
table vfim a snow-white doth, and arranged upon it the hastily- 
roasted capon, with its accompanying stoup of Bourdeaux, were but 
plebeian graces in themsdves ; but yet there were very flattering 
ideas excited bv each glance. She was so very well made, agile at 
once and gracerul, with her hand and arm as white as snow, and her 
face in which a smile contended with a blush, and her eyes which 
looked ever at Shafton when he looked elsewhere, and were dropped 
at once when tiiey encountered his, that she was irresistible ! In 
fine, the affectionate delicacy of her whole demeanour, joined to the 
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promptitude and boldness she hud so lately evinced, tended to en- 
noble the services she had rendered, as if some 

'* sweet engaging Grace 

Put on some clothes to come abroad, 
And took a waiter's place." 

But, on the other, came the damning^ reflection, that these duties 
were not taught her by Love, to serve the beloved only, but arose 
from the ordmary and natural habits of a miller's daughter accus- 
tomed, doubtless, to render the same service to every veidthier 
churl who frequented her father's mill. This stopped the mouth of 
vanity, and of the love which vanity had been hatcmng, as effectually 
as a peck of literal flour would have done. 

Amidst this variety of emotions, Sir Piercie Shafton forgot not to 
ask the object of them to sit down and partake the good cheer which 
she had been so anxious to provide and to place in order. He ex- 
pected that this invitation would have been bashfully, perhaps, but 
certainly most thankfully, accepted ; but he was partl^r nattered, and 
partly piqued, bv the mixture of deference and resolution with which 
Mysie declined nis invitation. Immediateljr after, she vanished from 
the apartment, leavine the Euphuist to consider whether he was most 
gratined or displeased by her disappearance. 

In fact, this was a point in which he would have found it difficult 
to make up his mind, had there been any necessity for it. As there 
was none, he drank a few cups of claret, and sang (to himself) a 
strophe or two of the canzonettes of the divine Astrophel. But in 
spite both of wine and of Sir Philip Sidney, the connection in which 
he now stood, and that whicli he was in future to hold, with the lovely 
Molinara, or Mysinda, as he had been pleased to denominate Mysie 
Happer, recurred to his mind. The fashion of the times (as we have 
already noticed) fortunately coincided with his own natural gene- 
rosity of disposition, which indeed amounted almost to extravagance, 
in prohibiting, as a deadly sin, alike against efallautry, chivalry, ana 
morality, his rewarding the good oflBces he had received from this 
poor maiden, by abusing any of the advantagfes which her confidence 
m his honour had afforded. To do Sir Piercie justice, it was an idea 
which never entered into his head; and he would probably have dealt j 
the most scientific imbroccata^ stoccata, or punto reverso, which the 
school of Vincent Saviola had taught him, to any man who had dared 
to suggest to him such selfish and ungrateful meanness. On the | 
other hand, he was a man, and foresaw various circumstances wliich 
might render their journey together in this intimate fashion a scandal 
and a snare. Moreover, he was a coxcomb and a courtier, and felt j 
there was something ridiculous in travelling the land with a miller'a 
daughter behind his saddle, giving rise to suspicions not very credit- < 
able to either, and to ludicrous constructions, so far as he himself 
was concerned. 

" I would," he said half aloud, " that, if such might be done without 
harm or discredit to the too-ambitious, yet too -well-distinguishing 
Molinara, she and I were fairly severed, and bound on our different 
courses ; even as we see the goodly vessel bound for the distant sens 
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hoist sails and bear away into the deep, while the humble fly-boat 
carries to shore those friends, who, with wounded hearts and watery 
eyes, have committed to their higher destinies the more daring* 
adventurers by whom the fair frigate is manned." 

He had scarce uttered the wish when it was gratified; for the host 
entered to say that his worshipful knighthoocPs horse was ready to 
be brought forth as he had desired ; and on his inquiry for ** the — 
damsel — that is — the young woman " 

•* Mysie Happer," said the landlord, ** has returned to her father's ; 
but she bade me say, you could not miss the road for Edinburgh, iu 
respect it was neither far way nor foul gate.*' 

It is seldom we are exactly blessed with the precise fulfilment of 
our wishes at the moment when we utter them; perhaps because 
Heaven wisely withholds what, if granted, would be often received 
with ingrratitude. So at least it chanced in the present instance ; 
for when mine host said that Mysie was returned homeward, the 
kni^bt was tempted to reply, with an ejaculation of surprise and 
vexation, and a hasty demand, whither and when she had departed ? 
The first emotions his prudence suppressed, the second found utter- 
ance. 

^here is she gane ? " said the host, gazing on him, and repeat- . 
ing" his ouestion — She is gane hame to her lather's, it is like — and 
she ^aea iust when she gave orders about your worship's horse, and 
saw it well fed (she miffht have trusted me, but millers and millers' 
kin think a' bod^ as thief-like as themselves), an' she's three miles 
on the gate by this time." 

" Is Mie gone then ? " muttered Sir Piercie, making two or three 
hasty strides through the narrow apartment — ** Is she gone ?— Well, 
then, let her go. She could have had but disgrace oy abiding by 
me, and I little credit by her society. That I should have thought 
there was such difficulty m shaking her off! I warrant she is by this 
time laughing with some clown she has encountered ; and my rich 
chain wiU prove a good dowry. — And ought it not to prove so ? and 
has she not deserved it, were it ten times more valuable ? — Piercie 
Shafion! Piercie Shafton! dost thou grudge thy deliverer the 

gierdon she hath so dearly won ? The selfish air of this northern 
nd hath infected thee, Piercie Shafton ! and blighted the blossoms 
of thy generosity, even as it is said to shrivel the flowers of the mul- 
berry. — Yet I thought," he added, after a moment's pause, " that 
she would not so easily and voluntarily have parted from me. But it 

skills not thinking of it Cast my reckoning, mine host, and let your 

groom lead forth my nag." 

The good host seemed also to have some mental point to discuss, 
for be answered not instantly, debating perhaps wnether his con- 
science would bear a double charge for the same guests. Apparently 
his conscience replied in the negative, though not without hesitation, 
for he at length replied — ** It's daffing to lee ; it winna deny that the 
lawing is clean paid. Ne'ertheless, if your worshipful knighthood 

pleases to give aught for increase of trouble " 

" How ! ' said the knight ; •* the reckoning paid ? and by whom, 
I pray you?" 
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" E'en by Mysie Happer, if truth maun be spoken, as I said be- 
fore,'* answered the honest landlord, with as many compunctions 
visiting for telling the rerity as another miffht have felt for making 
a lie m the circumstances— And out of the moneys supplied for 
your honour's journey by the Abbot, as she tauld to me. And laith 
were I to surcharefe any jprentleman that darkens my doors." He 
added in the confidence of honesty which his frank arowal entitled 
him to entertain, Nerertheless, as I said before, if it pleases your 
kniffhthood of free good-will to consider extraordinary trouble " 

Tne knight cut short his argument, by throwinfi" the landlord a 
rose-noble, which probably doubled the value of a Scottish reckon- 
ing, though it would hare defrayed but a half one at the Three 
Cranes of the Vintry. The bounty so much delighted mine host, 
that he ran to fill tne stirrup-cup (for which no charge was ever 
made) from a butt yet charier than that which he had pierced for 
the former stoup. The knight paced slowly to horse, partook of his 
courtesy, and thanked him with the stifi" condescension of the court 
of Elizabeth, then mounted and followed the northern path, which 
was pointed out as the nearest to Edinburgh, and which, though very 
unlike a modem highway, bore yet so distinct a resemblance to a 
. public and frequented road as not to be easily mistaken. 

I shall not need her guidance, it seems," said he to himself, as 
he rode slowly onward ; ** and I suppose that was one reason of iier 
abrupt departure, so different from what one might have expected. 
—Well, I am well rid of her. Do we not pray to be liberated from 
temptation ? Yet that she should have erred so much in estimation 
of her own situation and mine, as to think of defraying the reckon- 
ing ! I would I saw her once more, but to explain to her the sole- 
cism of which her inexperience hath rendered her guilty. And I 
fear," he added, as he emerged from some straffgung trees, and 
looked out upon a wild moorish country, composed of a succession 
of swelling lumpish hills, " I fear I shall soon want the aid of this 
Ariadne, who might afford me a clew tlurough the recesses of yonder 
mountainous labyrinth." 

As the knight thus communed with himself, his attention was 
caught by the sound of a horse's footsteps; and a lad, mounted on 
a little grev Scottish nag, about fourteen hands high, coming along 
a path wnicn led from behind the trees, joined him on the hign-road, 
if it could be termed such. 

The dress of the lad was completely in village fashion, yet neat 
and handsome in appearance. He had a jerkin of grey cloth, slashed 
and trimmed, with black hose of the same, with deer-skin rulions or 
sandals, and handsome silver spurs. A cloak of a dark mulberry 
colour was closely drawn round the upper part of his person, ana 
the cape in part muffled his face, which was also obscured by his 
bonnet of black velvet cloth, and its little plume of feathers. 

Sir Piercie Shafbon, fond of society, desirous also to have a guide, 
and, moreover, prepossessed in favour of so handsome a youth, failed 
not to ask him whence he came, and whither he was going. The 
youth looked another waj, as he answered, that he was gi>ing to 
Edinburgh, " to seek service in some nobleman's family." 
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" I fear me you have run away from your last master/' said Sir 
Piercie, " since you dare not look me in the face while you answer 
my question." 

** Indeed, sir, I hare not," answered the lad, bashfully, while, as if 
with reluctance, he turned round his face, and instantly withdrew it. 
It was a glance, but the discovery was complete. There was no 
mistakiufi^ the dark fuU eye, the cheek in wnich much emlMftrrasa- 
ment coiud not altogether disguise an expression of comic humour, 
and the whole figure at once betrayed, under her metamorphosis, 
the 14 aid of the Mill. The recognition was joyful, and Sir Fierde 
Shafton was too much pleased to have regained his companion to 
remember the very good reasons which had consoled him for losing 
her. 

To his questions respecting her dress, she answered, that she had 
obtained it in the Kirk-town from a friend ; it was the holiday suit of 
a son of hers, who had taken the field with his liege-lord, the baron 
of the land. She had borrowed the suit under pretence she meant 
to play in some mumming or rural masquerade. She had left, she 
said, her own apparel in exchange, which was better worth ten 
crowns than this was worth four. 

" And the nag, my ingenious Molinara," said Sir Piercie, " whence 
comes the nag 

" I borrowed him from our host at the Gled's-Nest," she replied ; 
and added,. half stifling a laugh, ^ he has sent to set, insteadfof it, 
our Ball, which I left in the Tasker's Park at Grippiecross. He will 
be lucky if he find it there." 

" But then the poor man will lose his horse, most argute Mysinda,'' 
said Sir Piercie Bhafton, whose English notions of property were a 
little startled at a mode of acquisition more congenial to the ideas 
of a miller's daughter (and he a Border miller to boot) than with 
those of an English person of quality. 

^ And if he does lose his horse," said Mysie, laughing, surely he 
is not the first man on the marches who has had such a mischance. 
But he will be no loser, for I warrant he will stop the value out of 
moneys which he has owed mv father this many a day." 

" But then your father will be the loser," objected yet again the 
pertinacious uprightness of Sir Piercie Shafton. 

''What signifies it now to talk of my father?" said the damsel 
pettishly; then instantly changing to a tone of deep feeling, she 
added, ^* My father has this day lost that which will make him hold 
light the loss of all the gear he has left." 

Struck with the accents of remorseful sorrow in which his com- 
pinion uttered these few words, the English knight felt himself 
Dound both in honour and conscience to expostulate with her as 
strongly as he could, on the risk of the step which she had now 
taken, and on the propriety of her returning to her father's house. 
The matter of his discourse, though adorned with many unnecessary 
flourishes, was honourable both to his head and heart. 

The Maid of the Mill listened to his flowing periods with her head 
sunk on her bosom as she rode, like one in deep thought or deeper 
sorrow. When he had finished, she raised up her countenance, 
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looked full on the knight, and replied with ffreat firmness, **lf you 
are weary of my company, Sir Piercie Shafton, you have but to say 
80, and the Miller's daughter will he no farther cumher to you. And 
do not think I will he a burden to you, if we travel tog-ether to 
Edinburgh ; I have wit enough and pride enough to be a willing 
burden to no man. But if you reject not my company at present, 
and fear not it will be burdensome to you hereafter, speakk no more to 
me of returning back. All that you can sav to me I nave said to my- 
self; and that I am nowhere, is a sign that I have said it to no 

furpose. Let this subject, therefore, be for ever ended betwixt us. 
have already, in some small fashion, been useful to you, and the 
time may come I may be more so; for this is not your laud of 
England, where men sajr justice is done with little fear or farour to 
great and to small ; but it is a land where men do by the strong lu^nd, 
and defend by the ready wit, and I know better than you the perils 
you are exposed to." 

Sir Piercie Shafton was somewhat mortified to find that the damsel 
conceived her presence useful to him as a protectress as well as 
fifuide, and said something of seeking protection from nought save 
his own arm and his good sword. Mysie answered rery quietly, 
that she nothing doubted his bravery ; hut it was that very quality 
of "bravery whicn was most likely to involve him in danger. Sir 
Piercie Shafton, whose head never kept very long in any contiDoed 
train of thinking, acquiesced without much reply, resolving in his 
own mind that the maiden only used this apology to disguise her 
real motive of affection to his person. The romance of the situation 
flattered his vanity and elevated his imagination, as placing him in 
the situation of one of those romantic heroes of whom he had read 
the histories, where similar transformations made a distinguished 
figure. 

He took many a sidelong glance at his page, whose hahits of 
country sport and country exercise had rendered her quite ade- 
quate to sustain the character she had assumed. She managed the 
little naff with dexterity, and even with grace; nor did anything 
appear that could have betrayed her disguise, except when a bashfm 
consciousness of her companion's eye oeing fixed on her, gare her 
an appearance of temporary embarrassment, which greatly added to 
her beauty. 

The couple rode forward as in the morning, pleased with them- 
selves and with each other, until they arrived at the village where 
they were to repose for the night, and where all the inhabitants of 
the little inn, both male and female, joined in extolling the good grace 
and handsome countenance of the £!nglish knight, and the uncommon 
beauty of his youthful attendant. 

It was here that Mysie Happer first made Sir Piercie Shafton 
sensible of the reserved manner in which she proposed to live with 
him. She announced him as her master, and, waiting upon him 
with the reverent demeanour of an actual domestic, permitted not 
the least approach to familiarity, not even such as the knight might 
with the utmost innocence have ventured upon. For example. Sir 
Piercie, who, as we know, was a great connoisseur in dress, was 
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detailing' to her the adyantageous chang^e which he proposed to 
make in her attire as soon as they should reach Edinburgh, by 
arraying* her in his own colours of pink and carnation. Mysie 
Happer listened with great complacency to the unction with which 
he dilated upon welts, laces, slashes, and trimmings, until, carried 
away by the enthusiasm with which he was asserting the superiority 
of tne fallinfi^ band over the Spanish ruff, he approached his hand, in 
the way of illustration, towards the collar of his pace's doublet. She 
instantiY stepped back and gravely reminded him uiat she was alone 
and under his protection. 

You cannot but remember the cause which has brought me here," 
she continued ; " make the least approach to any famuiarity which 
you would not offer to a princess surrounded by ner court, and you 
have seen the last of the Miller's dauffhter— She will vanish as the 
chaff disappears from the shieling-hill,^ when the west wind blows." 

I do protest, fair MoUiiara," said Sir Piercie Shafton — ^but the 
fair Molinara bad disappeared before his protest could be uttered. 
''A most sin^lar wencV said he to himself; "and by this hand, as 
discreet as she is fair-featured— Gertes, shame it were to offer ner 
scathe or dishonour! She makes similes too, though somewhat 
savouring of her condition. Had she but read Euphues, and for- 
gotten that accursed mill and shieling-hill, it is my thought that her 
converse would be broidered with as many and as choice pearls of 
compliment, as that of the most rhetorical lady in the court of Feli- 
ciana. I trust she means to return to bear me company." 

But that was no part of Mvsie's prudential scheme. It was then 
drawing to dusk, and he saw her not again until the next morning, 
when the horses were brought to the door that they might prosecute 
their journey. 

But our story here necessarily leaves the English knight and his 
page, to return to the Tower of Glendearg. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

You call it an ill angol— it may be so j 
But sure I am, among the ranks which fell, 
'Tis the first fiend e'er counsell'd man to rise. 
And win the bliss the sprite himself had forfeited. 

Old Play. 

We must resume our narrative at the period when Mary Avenel 
was conveyed to the apartment which had been formerly occupied 
by the two Glendinnin^s, and when her faithful attendant, Tibbie, 
had exhausted herself in useless attempts to compose and to com- 
fort her. Father Eustace also dealt forth with well-meant kindness 
those apothegms and dogmata of consolation, which ^iendship almost 
always offers to grief, though they are uniformly offered m vain. 

1 The place where com was while winnowed, that operation was performed by 
the baud, waa called in Scotland the shieling-hill. 
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She was at len^^h left to indulge in the desolation of her own sor- 
rowiiil feelings. She felt as those who, loving for the first time, have 
lost what they loved, before time and repeated calamity have taught 
them that every loss is to a certain extent reparable or endurable. 

Such grief may be conceived better than it can be described, as is 
well known to those who have experienced it. But Mary Avenel 
had been taught by the peculiarity of her situation, to regard herself 
as the Child of Destiny ; and the melancholy and reflecting turn of 
her disposition gave to her sorrows a depth and breadth peculiar to 
her character. The grave— and it was a bloody grave— had dosed, 
as she believed, over the youth to whom she was secretly, but most 
warmljr attached; the force and ardour of Halbert's character bear- 
ing a singular correspondence to the enersr of which her own was 
capable. Her sorrow did not exhaust itseljP in sighs and tears, but 
when the first shock had passed away, concentrated itself with deep 
and steady meditation, to collect and calculate, like a bankrupt 
debtor, the full amount of her loss. It seemed as if all that connected 
her with earth, had vanished with this broken tie. She had never 
dared to anticipate the probability of an ultimate union with Halbert, 
yet now his supposed fall seemed that of the only tree which was to 
shelter her from the storm. She respected the more gentle cha- 
racter, and more peaceful attainments, of the younger Giendinnin^; 
but it had not escaped her (what never indeed escaped woman m 
such circumstances) that he was disposed to place himself in compe- 
tition with what she, the daughter of a proud and warlike race 
deemed the more manly qualities of his elder brother ; and there is 
no time when a woman does so little justice to the character of a 
surviving lover, as when comparing him with the preferred rival of 



The motherly, but coarse kindness of Dame Glendinning, and the 
doating fondness of her old domestic, seemed now the only kind feel- 
ing of which she formed the object; and she could not out reflect 
how little these were to be compared with the devoted attachment of 
a high-souled youth, whom the least glance of her eye could com- 
mand, as the nigh-mettled steed is governed hj the bridle of the 
rider. It was when plunged among these desolating reflections, that 
Mary Avenel felt the void of mind, arising from the narrow and 
bigoted ignorance in which Rome then educated the children of her 
church. Their whole religion was a ritual, and their prayers were 
the formal iteration of unknown words, which, in the hour of afflic> 
tion, could yield but little consolation to those who from habit re- 
sorted to them. Unused to the practice of mental devotion, and of 

Eersonal approach to the Divine Presence by praver, she could not 
elp exclaiming in her distress, " There is no aid for me on earth, 
and I know not how to ask it from Heaven !" 

As she spoke thus in an agon^^of sorrow, she cast her eyes into the 
apartment, and saw the mysterious Spirit, which waited upon the 
fortunes of her house, standing in the moonlight in the midst of the 
room. The same form, as the reader knows, had more than once 
offered itself to her sight; and either her native boldness of mind, or 
some peculiarity attached to her from her birth, made her now look 
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ux>oii it without shriukiiig. But the White Lady of Arenel was now 
more distiuctlv visible, aud more closely oresent, than she had ever 
before seemea to be, and Mary was appalled by her presence. She 
would, howerer, haye spoken ; but there ran a tradition, that though 
others who had seen the White Lady bad asked questions and re- 
ceived answers, yet those of the house of Ayenel who had ventured 
to speak to her, had never long survived the colloquy. The figure, 
besides, as, sitting* up in her bed, Mary Avenel gazed on it intently, 
aeemed by its gestures to caution her to keep silence, and at the 
same time to bespeak attention. 

The White Lady then seemed to press one of the planks of the 
floor with her foot, while, in her usual low, melancholy, and musical 
ehaot, she repeated the following verses : — 

** Maiden, wliose aorrows wail the living Dead, 

Whose eyes shall oommune with the Dead Alive, 
Maiden, attend I Beneath my foot lies hid 

The Word, the Law, the Path, which thou dost strive 
To find, and canst not find.— Could spirits shed 

Tears for their lot, it were my lot to weep, 
Showing the road which I shall never tread. 

Though my foot points it— Sleep, eternal sleep. 
Dark, long, and cold forgetfulness my lot I— 

3ut do not thou at human ills repme. 
Secure there lies full guerdon in this spot. 

For all the woes that wait frail Adam's line — 
Stoop, thee, and make it yours— I may not make it mine 1 " 

The phantom stooped towards the floor as she concluded, as if 
with the intention of laying her hand on the board on which she 
stood. But ere she had completed that gesture, her form became 
indistinct, was presently only like the shade of a fleecy cloud, which 
passed betwixt earth and the moon, and was soon altogether invisible. 

A strong impression of fear, the first which she had experienced 
in her life to any agitating extent, seized upon the mind of Mary 
Avenel, and for a minute she felt a disposition to faint. She repelled 
it, however, mustered her courage, and addressed herself to saints 
and angels, as her church recommended. Broken slumbers at length 
stole on her exhausted mind and frame, and she slept until the dawn 
was about to arise, when she was awakened by the cry of ^ Treason ! 
treason! follow, follow!" which arose in the tower, when it was 
found that Piercie Shafton had made his escape. 

Apprehensive of some new misfortune, Mary Avenel hastily 
arranged the dress which she had not laid aside, and, venturing to 
quit her chamber, learned from Tibb, who, with her grey hairs 
dishevelled like those of a sibyl, was flying from room to room, that 
the bloody Southron villain had made his escape, and that Halbert 
Glendinmng, poor bairn, would sleep unrevenged and unquiet in his 
hloodv grave. In the lower apartments, the young men were roar- 
ing like thunder, and venting m oaths and exclamations against the 
fugitives the rage which they experienced in finding themselves 
locked up within the tower, and debarred from their vindictive pursuit 
by the vfily precautions or Mysie Happer. The authoritative voice 
of the Sub-rrior commanding silence was next heard ; upon which 
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Mary Avenel, whose tone of feeling did not lead her to enter into 
counsel or society with the rest of the party, again retired to her soli- 
tary chamber. 

The rest of the family held counsel in the spence, Edward almost 
beside himself with rage, and the Sub-Prior in no small degree 
offended at the effrontery of Mysie Happer in attempting such a 
scheme, as well as at the mingled boldness and dexterity with which 
it had been executed. But neither surprise nor an^er availed aught. 
The windows, well secured with iron bars for keeping assailants out, 
proved now as effectual for detaining the inhabitants witliin. The 
oattlements were open, indeed ; but without ladder qr ropes to act 
as a substitute for wings, there was no possibility of descending from 
them. They easily succeeded in alarmmg the inhabitants of the cot- 
tages beyond the precincts of the court; but the men had been called 
in to strengthen tne guard for the night, and only women and chil- 
dren remained, who could contribute nothing in the emergency, except 
their useless exclamations of surprise, and there were no neighbours 
for miles around. Dame Elspeth, however, though drowned m tears, 
was not so unmindful of external affairs, but that she could find voice 
enough to tell the women and chUdren without, to " leave their skir- 
ling, and look after the cows that she couldna get minded, what wi' 
the awfu' distraction of her mind, what wi* that fause slut having 
locked them up in their ain tower as fast as if they had been in the 
Jeddart tolbooth." 

Meanwhile, the men finding other modes of exit impossible, unam- 
mously cottduded to force the doors with such tools as the house 
afforded for the purpose. These were not very proper for the occa- 
sion7 and the strength of the doors was great. Tne interior one- 
formed of oak, occupied them for three mortal hours, and there was 
little prospect of the iron door being forced in double the time. 

While tney were engaged in this un^ateful toil, Mary Avenel had 
with nmch less labour acquired exact knowledge of what the Spirit 
had intimated in her mystic rhyme. On examining the spot wnich 
the phantom had indicated by her gestures, it was not difficult to dis- 
cover that a board had been loosened, which might be raised at 
pleasure. On removing this piece of plank, Alary Avenel was 
astonished to find the Bhtck Book, well remembered by her as hear 
mother's favourite study, of which she immediately took possession, 
with as much joy as her present situation rendered her capable of 
feeling. 

Ignorant in a great measure of its contents, Mary Avenel had been 
taught from her infancy to hold this volume in sacred veneration. 
It is probable that the deceased Lady of Walter Avenel only post- 
poned initiating her daughter into the mysteries of the Divine Word, 
until she should be better able to comprehend both the lessons which 
it taught, and the risk at which, in those timesj they were studied. 
Death interposed, and removed her before the times became favour- 
able to the reformers, and before her daughter was so far advanced 
in age as to be fit to receive religious instruction of this deep import. 
But the affectionate mother had made preparations for the eamlj 
work which she had most at heart. Tnere were slips of paper in- 
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serted in the volume, in which, hy an appeal to, and a comparison of, 
varioua passages in holy writ, the errors and human inventions with 
which the Church of Rome had defaced the simple edifice of Chris- 
tianity, as erected hy its divine Architect, were pointed out. These 
controversial topics were treated with a spirit of calmness and 
Christian charity, which might have heen an example to the theolo- 
gians of the period ; but they were clearly, fairly, and plainly argued, 
and supported bv the necessary proofs and references. Other papers 
there were whicn had no reference whatever to polemics, but were 
the simple effusions of a devout mind communing with itself. Among 
these was one frej^uently used, as it seemed from the state of the 
manuscript, on which the mother of Mary had transcribed and placed 
toother those affecting texts to which the heart has recourse in 
afSiction, and which assures us at once of the sympathy and protec- 
tion afforded to the children of the promise. In Mary Avenel s state 
of mind, these attracted her above all the other lessons, which, com- 
ing from a hand so dear, had reached her at a time so critical, and in 
a miuiner so touching. She read the affecting promise, " I will never 
leave thee nor forsale thee," and the consoling exhortation, " Call 
upon me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee." She read 
them, and her heart acquiesced in the conclusion, Surely this is the 
word of God! 

There are those to whom a sense of religion has come in storm 
and tempest; there are those whom it has summoned amid scenes 
of revehy and idle vanity ; there are those, too, who have heard its 
"still small voice" amid rural leisure and placid contentment. But 
perhaps the knowledge which causeth not to err is most frequently 
unpressed upon the mind during seasons of affliction ; and tears are 
the softened showers which cause the seed of Heaven to spring and 
take root in the human breast. At least it was thus with Mary 
Avenel. She was insensible to the discordant noise which rang 
below, the dang of bars and the jarring symphony of the levers 
which they used to force them^ the measured shouts of the labouring 
inmates as they combined their strength for each heave, and gave 
time with their voices to the exertion of their arms, and their deeply 
muttered vows of revenge on the fugitives who had bequeathed them 
at their departure a task so toilsome and difficult. Not all this din, 
combined m hideous concert, and expressive of aught but peace, 
love, and forgiveness, could divert Mary Avenel from the new course 
of study on which she had so singularly entered. " The serenity of 
Heaven," she said, " is above me ; the sounds which are around are 
but those of earth and earthly passion." 

Meanwhile the noon was passed, and little impression was made 
on the iron grate, when they who laboured at it received a sudden 
reinforcement by the unexpected arrival of Christie of the Clinthill. 
He came at the head of a small party, consisting of four horsemen, who 
bore in their caps the sprig of nolly, which was the badge of Avenel. 

"What, ho! — my masters," he said, "I bring you a prisoner." 

" You had better have brought us liberty," said Dan of the Howlet- 
hirst. 

Christie looked at the state of affairs with great surprise. *^ An I 
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were to be hangped for it,'* be said, as I may for as litUe a mattar, I 
could not forbear laugfhing at seeing menpeepiug* through their own 
bars like so many rats in a rat-trap, and he with the beard behind, 
like the oldest rat in the cellar.** 

" Hush, thou unmannered knave,** said Edward, " it is the Sub- 
Prior ; and this is neither time, place, nor company, for your mfBan 
jests/' 

" WJiat, ho ! is my young master malapert ? " said Christie ; " why, 
man, were he my own carnal father, instead of bein^ father to half 
the world, I would have my laugh out. And now it is over, I most 
assist you, I reckon, for you are setting very greenly about this gear 
— put the pinch nearer the staple, man, and hand me an iron isrow 
through the grate, for that's the fowl to fly away with a wicket on its 
shoulders. 1 have broke into as many grates as you have teeth in 
your young head — ay, and broke out of them too, as the captain of 
the Castle of Lochmaben knows full well.*' 

Christie did not boast more skill than he really possessed; for, 
applying their combined strength, under the direcdon of that ex- 
perienced enjorineer, bolt and staple ^ve way before them, and in 
less than half an hour, the grate, which had so long repelled tiieir 
force, stood open before them. 

" And now, said Edward, " to horse, my mates, and purane the 
villain Shafton!" 

"Halt there," said Christie of the Clinthill; pursue your guest, j 
m Y master's friend and mv own ? — ^there ^o two words to that bargain. | 
What the foul fiend would you pursue him for ? '* 

" Let me pass," said Edward, vehemently, " I will be staid by no 
man — the villain has murdered my brother ! " i 

** What savs he ? " said Christie, turning to the others ; ** murdered ? 
who is muraered, and by whom ? '* 

The Englishman, Sir Piercie Shafton,'* said Dan of the Howlet- , 
hirst, " has murdered young Halbert Glendinning yesterday morning, 
and we have all risen to the fray." I 

"It is a bedlam business, I think," said Christie. "First I find 
you all locked up in your own tower, and next I am come to prevent 
you revenging a murder that was never committed ! " 

" I tell you, said Edward, " that my brother was slain and buried 
yesterday morning by this false Englishman." 

" And I teU you," answered Christie, " that I saw him alive and 
well last night. I would I knew his trick of getting out of the grave ; 
most men find it more hard to break through a green sod uian a 
grated door." j 

Every body now paused, and looked on Christie in astonishment, 
until the Sub-Prior, who had hitherto avoided communication with 
him, came up and required eamestW to know, whether he meant 
really to maintain that Halbert Glendinning lived. 

"Father," he said, with more respect than he usuaUy showed to 
any one save his master, " I confess 1 may sometimes jest with those 
of your coat, but not with you ; because, as you may piuily recoUect, 
I owe you a life. It is certain as the sun is in heaVen, that Halbert 
Glendinning supped at the house of my master the Baron of Avene] 
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last nigrht, and that he came thither in company with an old man, of 
whom more anon." 

" And where is he now ? " 

" The devil only can answer that question," replied Christie, ** for 
the devil has possessed the whole family, I think. He took night, 
the foolish lad, at something or other which our Baron did in his 
moody humour, and so he jumped into the lake and swam ashore 
like a wild-duck. Robin of Redcastle spoiled a good gelding in 
chasing him this morning." 

^ And why did he chase the youth ? " said the Sub-Prior ; ^ what 
barm had he done?" 

^ None that I know of," said Christie ; " but such was the Baron's 
order, being in his mood, and all the world having gone mad, as I 
have said before." 

** Whither away so fast, Edward ? " said the monk. 

" To Corri-nan-shian. Father " answered the youth, — ** Martin and 
Dan, take pick.^e ana mattocK, and follow me if you be men ! " 

^'Bight,' said the monk, ''and fail not to give us instant notice 
what you find." 

" If jou find auffht there like Halbert Glendinning," said Christie, 

balloomg after Edward, " I will be bound to eat him unsalted ^'Tis 

a sight to see now how that fellow takes the bent !— It is in the 
time of action men see what lads are made of. Halbert was ave 
skipping up and>dowu like a roe, and his brother used to sit in the 
chimney-nook with his book and sicklike trash.— But the lad was like 
a loaded hackbut, which will stand in the comer as quiet as an old 
crutch until ye draw the trigger, and then there is notning but flash 
and smoke. But here comes m^ prisoner ; and, setting other mat- 
ters aside, I must pray a word witn you. Sir Sub-Prior, respecting 
him. I came on before to treat about him, but I was interrupted 
with this fasherie." 

As he spoke, two more of Avenel's troopers rode into the court- 
yard, leading betwixt tliem a horse, on which, with his hands bound 
to his side, sate the reformed preacher, Henry Warden. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

At school I knew him— a sharp-witted youth, 
Qrave, thoughtful, and reserved among his mates, 
Turning the hours of sport and food to labour, 
btarving his body to inform his mind. 

Old Play. 

The Sub-Prior, at the Borderer's request, had not failed to return 
to the tower, into which he was followed by Christie of the ClinthiU, 
who, shutting the door of the apartment, drew near, and began his 
discourse with great confidence and familiarity. 

•* My master, he said. " sends me with his commendations to you. 
Sir Sub-Prior, above all the community of Samt Mary's, and more 
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specially tban eren to the Abbot himself ; for though he be termed 
my lord, aud so forth, all the world knows that you are the tongue 
of the trump." 

** If Tou h&Ye aught to say to me concerning the community/' said 
the Sub-Prior, "it were well you proceeded in it without farther delay. 
Time presses, and the fate of young Glendinning dwells on my 
mind." 

** I will be caution for him, body for body," said Christie. * I do 
protest to you, as sure as I am a living man, so surelv is he one." 

^ Should I not tell his unhappy mother the joyful tidings ? " said 
Father Eustace,—" and yet better wait till they return from search- 
ing the grave. Well, Sir Jackman, your message to me from your 
master ? " 

" Mv lord and master," said Christie, " hath ^ood reason to believe 
that, from the information of certain back friends, whom he will 
reward at more leisure, your reverend community hath b^en led to 
deem him ill attached to Holy Church, allied with Wetics and ^ose 
who favour heresy, and a hungerer after the spoils or your Abbey." 

" Be brief, good henchman," said the Sub-Prior, " for the devil is 
ever most to be feared when he preacheth." 

"Briefly, then — my master desires your friendship ; and to excuse 
himself from the maligners' calumnies, he sends to your Abbot that 
Henry Warden, whose sermons have turned the world upside down, 
to be dealt with as Holy Church directs, and as the Abbot's pleasure 
may determine." 

The Sub-Prior's eyes sparkled at the intelligence ; for it had been 
accounted a matter of great importance that this man should be 
arrested, possessed, as he was known to be, of so much zeal and 
popularity, that scarcely the preaching of Kjiox himself had been 
more awakening to the people, and more formidable to the Church 
of Rome. 

In fact, that ancient system, which so well accommodated its doc- 
trines to the wants and wishes of a barbarous age, bad, since the art 
of printing, and the gradual diffusion of knowl^ge, lain floating like 
some huge Leviathan, into which ten thousand reforming mhers 
were darting their harpoons. The Roman Church of Scotland, in 
particular, was at her last gasp, actually blowing blood and water, 
yet still with unremitted, though animal exertions, maintaining the 
conflict with the assailants, who on every side were plunging their 
weapons into her bulky body. In many large towns, the monas- 
teries had been suppressed bv the fury of the i)opulace ; in other 
places, their possessions had oeen usurped by the power of the re- 
formed nobles ; but still the hierarchy made a part of the common 
law of the realm, and might claim both its property and its privileges 
wherever it had the means of asserting tnem. The community of 
Saint Mary's of Eennaquhair was considered as being particularly 
in this situation. They nad retained, undiminished, their territorial 
power and influence ; and the great barons in the neighbourhood, 
partly from their attachment to the party in the state who still up- 
held the old system of religion, partly because each grudged the share 
of the prey which the others must necessarily claim, had as yet ab- 
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stained from despoilingf the HaJidome. The Community was also 
understood to be protected by the powerful Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, whose zealous attachment to the Catholic 
faith caused at a later period the great rebellion of the tenth of 
^Elizabeth. 

Thns happily placed, it was supposed by the friends of the decay- 
ing eause oi the Roman Catholic faith, that some determined ex- 
ample of courage and resolution, exercised where the franchises of 
the Church were yet entire, and her jurisdiction undisputed, might 
awe the progress of the new opinions into activity ; and, protected by 
the laws which still existed, and by the favour of the sovereign, miffht 
be the means of securing the territory which Rome vet preservea in 
Scotland, and perhaps of recovering that which she nad lost. 

The matter bad been considered more than once hj the northern 
Catholics of Scotland, and they had held communication with those 
of the south. Father Eustace, devoted by his public and private 
vows, had caught the flame, and had eagerly advised that they should 
execute the doom of heresy on the first reformed preacher, or, ac- 
cording to his sense, on the first heretic of eminence, who should 
Yenture within the precincts of the Halidome. A heart, naturally 
kind and noble, was, in this instance, as it has been in many more, 
deceived hj its own generosity. Father Eustace would have been a 
bad admmistrator of the inquisitorial power of Spain, where that 

Sower was omnipotent, and where judgment was exercised without 
anger to ihose who inflicted it. In such a situation his rigour might 
hare relented in favour of the criminal, whom it was at his |)leasure 
to crush or to place at freedom. But in Scotland, during this crisis, 
the case was entirely different The question was, whether one of 
the spirituality dared, at the hazard of his own life, to step forward 
to assert and exercise the rights of the Church. Was there Skuj^ one 
who would venture to wield the thunder in her cause, or must it re- 
main like that in the hand of a painted Jupiter, the object of derision 
instead of terror ? The crisis was calculated to awake the soul of 
Eustace; for it comprised the question, whether he dared, at all 
hazards to himself, to execute witn stoical severity a measure which, 
according to the general opinion, was to be advantageous to the 
Church, and, according to ancient law, and to his firm belief, was not 
onlv justifiable but meritorious. 

W nile such resolutions were agitated amongst the Catholics, chance 
placed a victim within their grasp. Henry Warden had, with the 
animation proper to the enthusiastic reformers of the age, trans- 

gressed, in the vehemence of his zeal, the bounds of the discretional 
berty allowed to his sect so far, that it was thought the Queen's 
personal dignity was concerned in bringing him to justice. He fled 
nrom Edinburgh, with recommendations, however, ^om Lord James 
Stewart, afterwards the celebrated Earl of Murray, to some of the 
Border chieftain's of inferior rank, who were privately conjured to 
procure him safe passage into England. One of the principal per- 
sons to whom such recommendation was addressed, was Jul lian 
Avenel ; for as yet, and for a considerable time afterwards, the cor- 
respondence and interest of Lord James lay rather with the subordi- 
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nftte leaders than with the chiefs of ^eat power, and men of dia- 
tiDffuished influence upon the Border. Julian Avenel had intrigued 
without scruple with Doth parties — yet had as he was, he certainly 
would not have practised aught against the ^est whom Lord James 
had recommended to his hospit^ty, had it not heen for what he 
termed the preacher's officious mtermeddling in his family affairs. But 
when he had determined to make Warden rue the lecture he had 
read him, and the scene.of public scandal which he had caused in his 
hall, Julian resolved, with the constitutional shrewdness of his disposi- 
tion, to combine his vengeance with his interest; and therefore, in- 
stead of doing violence on the person of Henry Warden within his own 
castle, he determined to deliver him up to the Community of Saint 
Mary's, and at once make them the instruments of his own reveage, 
and found a claim of personal recompense, either in money, or in a 
grant of Abbey lands at a low quit-rent, which last began now to 
be the established form in which tne temporal nobles plundered the 
spirituality. 

The Sub-Prior, therefore, of Saint Mary's, unexpectedly saw the 
steadfast, active, and inflexible enemy of the Church delivered into 
his handy and felt himself called upon to make good his promises to 
the friends of the Catholic faith, by quenching heresy in the blood of 
one of its most zealous professors. 

To the honour more of Father Eustace's heart than of his oonsis* 
tency, the communication that Henry Warden was placed within hia 
power, struck him with more sorrow than triumph ; t)ut his next feel- 
ings were those of exultation. " It is sad," he said 'to himself, " to 
cause human suffering, it is awful to cause human blood to be 
spilled ; but the judge to whom the sword of Saint Paul, as well as 
tne keys of Saint Peter, are confided, must not flinch from his task. 
Our weapon returns into our own bosom, if not wielded with a steady 
and unrelenting hand against the irreconcilable enemies of the Holv 
Church. Fereat iste! It is the doom he has incurred, and were all 
the heretics in Scotland armed and at his back, they should not pre- 
vent its being pronounced, and, if possible, enforced. Brinsf the 
heretic before me," he said, issuing nis commands aloud, and in a 
tone of authority. 

Henry Warden was led in, his hands still bound, but his feet at 
liberty. 

** Clear the apartment," said the Sub-Prior, " of all but the neces- 
sary guard on the prisoner." 

All retired excepting Christie of the Ciinthill, who, having dis- 
missed the inferior troopers whom he commanded, unsheathed his 
sword, and placed himself beside the door, as if taking upon him the 
character oi sentinel. 

The judge and the accused met face to face, and in that of both 
was enthroned the noble confidence of rectitude. The monk was 
about, at the utmost risk to himself and Ms community, to exercise 
what in his ignorance he conceived to be his duty. Tne preacher, 
actnated by a better-informed, vet not a more ardent zeal, was 
prompt to submit to execution for God's sake, and to seal, were it 
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necessary, his mission with his hlood. Placed at such a distance of 
time as better enables us to appreciate the tendency of the principles 
on which they severally acted, we cannot doubt to which the palm 
oug'ht to be awarded. But the zeal of Father Eustace was as free 
from passion and personal views as if it had been exerted in a better 
cause. 

They approached each other, armed each and prepared for intel- 
lectaal conflict, and each intently regarding his opponent, as if either 
hoped to spy out some defect, some chasm in the armour of his anta- 
gonist. As they gazed on each other, old recollections began to 
awake in either bosom, at the sight of features long unseen and 
much altered, but not forgotten. The brow of the Sub-Prior dis- 
missed by degrees its frown of command, the look of calm yet stern 
defiance gradually vanished from that of Warden, and both lost for 
an instant that of gloomy solemnity. They had been ancient and 
iulimate friends in youth at a foreiffu university, but had been long 
separated from each other; and the change of name which tlie 
preacher had adopted from motives of safety, and the monk from 
the common custom of the convent, had prevented the possibility of 
their hitherto reco^ising each other in the opposite parts which 
they had been playing" in the great polemical and political drama. 
But now the Sub-Pnor exclaimed, " Henry Wellwood!" and the 
preacher replied, "William Allan ! "—and, stirred by the old familiar 
names, and never-to-be-forgotten recollections of college studies and 
college intimacy, their hands were for a moment locked in each other. 

" Kemove his bonds," said the Sub-Prior, and assisted Christie 
in performing that office with his own hands, althousrh the prisoner 
scarcely would consent to be unbound, repeating with emphasis, that 
he rejoiced in the cause for which he suffered shtame. When his 
hands were at liberty, however, he showed his sense of the kindness 
by again exchanging a grasp and a look of affection with the Sub- 



The salute was frank and generous on either side, yet it was but 
the friendly recognition and greeting which are wont to take place 
betwixt adverse champions, who do nothing in hate^ but all in honour. 
As each felt the pressure of the situation in which they stood, he 
quitted the grasp of the other's hand, and fell back, confronting each 
other with looks more calm and sorrowfril than expressive of any 
other passion. The Sub-Prior was the ftrst to speak. 

^ And is this, then, the end of that restless activity of mind, that 
bold and indefatigable love of truth that urged investigation to its 
utmost limits, and seemed to take heaven itself by storm— is this the 
termination of Wellwood's career ?— And having known and loved 
him during the best years of our youth, do we meet in our old age 
as judge and criminal ? " 

'* Not as judge and criminal," said Henry Warden, — for to avoid 
confusion we describe him by his later and best known name—" Not 
as judge and criminal do we meet, but as a misguided oppressor and 
his readjr and devoted victim. I, too, may ask, are these the harvest 
of the rich hopes excited by the classical learning, acute logical 
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powers, and raried knowledge of William Allan, that he abould sink 
to he the solitary drone of a cell, graced only above the swarm whli 
the high commission of executing Roman malice on all who oppose 
Roman imposture ? " 

" Not to thee," answered the Sub-Prior, " be assured — not mitn 
thee, nor unto mortal man, will I render an account of the power 
with which the church may have invested me. It was granted but 
as a deposit for her welfare— for her welfare it shall at every risk be 
exercised, without fear and without favour." 

** I expected no less from your misguided zeal," answered the 

1>reacher ; " and in me you hare met one on whom you may fear- 
essly exercise your authority, secure that his mind at least will defj 
your influence, as the snows of that Mont Blanc which we saw to- 
gether, shrink not under the heat of the hottest summer sun." 

" I do believe thee," said the Sub-Prior, I do befieve that thine 
is indeed metal unmalleable by force. Let it yield then to persuasion. 
Let us debate these matters of faith, as we once were wont to con- 
duct our scholastic disputes, when hours, nay, days, glided past in 
the mutual exercise of our intellectual powers. It may he thou 
mayst yet hear the voice of the shepherd, and return to the universal 
fold." 

No, Allan," replied the prisoner, " this is no vain question, devised 
by dreaming scholiasts, on which they may whet their inteUectoai 
faculties until the very metal be wasted away. The errors iHiich I 
combat are like those fiends which are onlv cast out by fasting and 
prayer. Alas ! not many wise, not many learned are chosen ; the 
cotti^ and the hamlet shall in our da]rs bear vntness agunst the 
schools and their disciples. Thv very wisdom, which is foolishness, 
hath made thee, as the Greeks of old, hold as foolishness that whidi 
is the only true wisdom." 

** This," said the Sub-Prior sternly, " is the mere cant of ignorant 
enthusiasm, which appealeth from learning and from authority, from 
the sure guidance of that lamp which Qod hath afforded us in the 
Councils and in the Fathers of the Church, to a rash, self-willed, and 
arbitrary interpretation of the Scriptures, wrested according to the 
private opinion of each speculating neretic." 

" I disdain to reply to the charge," repUed Warden. " The question 
at issue between your Church and mine, is, whether we will be judged 
by the Holy Scriptures, or by the devices and decisions of men not 
less subject to error than ourselves, and who have defaced our holj 
religion with vain devices, reared up idols of stone and wood, in form 
of those, who, when they lived, were but sinful creatures, to share 
the worship due only to the Creator — established a toll-house betwiit 
heaven and hell, that i)rofitable purgatory of which the Pope keeps 
the keys, like an iniquitous judge commutes punishment for bribes, 
and " 

" Silence, blasphemer," said the Sub-Prior sternly, "or I will have 
thy blatant obloquy stopped with a ffag ! " 

"Ay," replied Warden, " such is the freedom of the Christian con- 
ference to which Rome's priests so kindly invite us !— the gag—tbe 
rack— the axc—is the ratio ultima Bomce. But know thou, mine 
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ancient friend, that the character of thy former companion is not so 
changed by age, but that he still dares to endure for the cause of 
truth all that thy proud hierarchy shall dare to inflict." 

** Of that," said the monk$ " I nothing doubt — Thou wert ever a 
lion to turn agiunst the spear of the hunter, not a stag to be dis- 
mayed at the sound of his bugle." He walked through the room in 
silence. "WeUwood," he said at length, "we can no longer be 
friends. Our faith, our hope, our anchor on futurity is no longer 
the same." 

^ Deep is my sorrow that thou speakest truth. May God so judge 
me," said the Reformer, ''as I would buy the conversion of a soul 
like thine with my dearest heart's blood." 

" To thee, and with better reason, do I return the wish," replied 
the Sub-Prior ; " it is such an arm as thine that should defena the 
bulwarks of the Church, and it is now directing the battering-ram 
i^ainst them, and rendering practicable the breach through which 
aU that is ^eed^jr, and all that is base, and all that is mutable and 
hot-headed in tms innovating age, already hope to advance to de- 
struction and to spoil. But since such is our fate, that we can no 
longer fight side by side as friends, let us at least act as generous 
enemies. You cannot have forgotten, 

* o gran bouta del cavaliei'i antiqui ! 
Enmo nemici» eran' de fede divena'-^ 

Although, perhaps," he added, stopping short in his quotation, " your 
new faith forbids you to reserve a place in your memory, even for 
what high poets have recorded of loyal faith and generous sentiment" 
The faith of Buchanan," rephed the preacher, " the faith of 
BuchAian and of Beza cannot be unfriendly to literature. But the 
poet you have quoted affords strains fitter for a dissolute court than 
lor a convent." 

"I might retort on your Theodore Beza," said the Sub-Prior, 
smiling ; " but I hate the judgment that, like the flesh-fly, skims over 
whatever is sound, to detect and settle upon some snot which is tainted. 
But to the purpose. If I conduct thee or send thee a prisoner to 
Saint Mary's, thou art to-m*ght a tenant of the dungeon, to-morrow 
a burden to the gibbet-tree. If I were to let thee go hence at large, 
I were thereby wronging the Holy Church, and breaking mine own 
solemn vow. Other resolutions mar be adopted in the capital, or 
better times may speedily ensue. Wilt thou remain a true prisoner 
upon thy parole, rescue or no rescue, as is the phrase amongst the 
warriors of <liis country ? Wilt thou solenmly promise that thou wilt 
do so, and that at my summons thou wilt present thyself before the 
Abbot and Chapter at Saint Mary's, and that thou wilt not stir from 
this house above a quarter of a mile in any direction ? Wilt thou, I 
say, engage me thy word for this ? and such is the sure trust which 
I repose m thy good faith, that thou shalt remain here unharmed 
and unsecured, a prisoner at large, subject only to appear before our 
court when called upon." 

The preacher paused— I am unwilling," he said, ''to fetter my 
native liberty by any self-adopted engagement. But I am already in 
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your power* and 7011 may bind me to my answer. By saeh promisMi, 
to abide within a certain limits and to appear when ealled upo% I 
renounce not any Kberty which I at i>re0ent possess, and am free to 
exerdse ; but^ on the contrarv; being: in bonds, and at your mercy, I 
acquire thereby a liberty which I at present possess not. I will 
therefore accent of thy proffer, as what is courteously offered on thy 
partk and may oe honourably accepted on mine," 

Stay yet,'' said the SulkPrior, "one important part of thy en- 
ffaffement is forgotten-— thou art farther to promise, that while thus 
Un at liberty, tnou wOt not preach or teach, directly or indirectly, 
any of those pestilent heresies by which so many souls have be^ 
in this our day won oyer from the kingdom of light to the kingdom 
of darkness." 

There we break off our treaty," said Warden, firmly—** Wo unto 
me if I preach not the Qospel ! " 

The Sub-Prior's countenance became douded, and he affain 
paced the apartment, and muttered, *^ A plague upon the self-wuled 
tool! " then stopped short in his walk, and proceeded in bis argu- 
ment. ^ Why, by thine own reasoning, Henry, thy refusal here 
is but peevisn obstinacy. It is in my power to p&ce you where 
your preaching can reach no human ear ; in promising therefore to 
abstain from i^ you grant nothing which you nave it in your power 
to refuse." 

" I know not that," replied Henry Warden ; " thou mayest indeed 
cast me into a dungeon, but can I foretell that my Master hath not 
task-work for me to perform eren in that dreary mansion? The 
chains of saints have, ere now, been the means of breaking the 
bonds of Satan. In a prison, holy Paul found the jailer whom he 
brought to beliere the word of salvation, he and all his house. 

^ay," said the Sub-Prior, in a tone betwixt anger and scorn, ''if 
you match yourself with the blessed Apostle, it were time we had 
done—prepare to endure what thy folly, as well as thy heresy, de- 
serves. — ^Bmd him, soldier." 

With proud submission to his fate, and regarding the Sub-Prior 
with something which almost amounted to a smile of superiority, 
the preacher placed his arms so that the bonds could oe agam 
fastened roundfhim. 

Spare me not," he said to Christie; for even that ruffian hesi- 
tated to draw the cord straitly. 

The Sub-Prior, meanwhile, looked at him from under his cowl, 
which he had drawn over his head, and partly over his face, as if he 
wished to shade his own emotions. They were those of a huntsman 
within point-blank shot of a noble stag, who is yet too much struck 
with his miy'esty of front and of antler to take aun at him. They 
were those of a fowler, who, levelling his gun at a magnificent eagle, 
is yet reluctant to use his advantage when he sees the noble sove- 
reign of the birds pruning himself in proud defiance of whatever 
may be attempted against him. The heart of the Sub-Prior (bigoted 
as he was) relented and he doubted if he ought to purchase, by a 
ri^rorouB discharge of what he deemed his duty, the remorse he 
might afterwards feel for the death of one so nobly indepen- 
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dent in thought and character, the friend, beddes, of his own 
happiest years, during which they had, side by side, striven in the 
noble race of knowledge, and indCulged their intervals of repose iu 
the lighter studies of classical and general letters. 

The Sub-Prior's hand pressed his half-o'ershadowed cheek, and his 
eye, more completely obscured, was bent on the ground, as if to hide 
the workings of his relentin|^ nature. 

" "Were but Edward safe from the infection,'* he thought to him- 
self — *^ Edward, whose eager and enthusiastic mind presses forward 
in the chase of all that hath even the shadow of knowledge. I might 
trust this enthusiast with the women, after due caution to tnem that 
they cannot, without guilt, attend to his reveries.'' 

As the Sub-Prior revolved these thoughts, and delayed the defini- 
tive order which was to determine the fate of the prisoner, a sudden 
noise at the entrance of the tower diverted his attention for an 
instant, and, his cheek and brow inflamed with all the glow of heat 
and detenuinationy Edward Glendinning rushed into the room. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

Then in my gown of sober gtev 
Along the mountain path I'll wander. 

And wind my solitary way 
To the sad shrine that courts me yonder. 

There, in the calm monastic shade. 

All ix^uries may be forgiven : 
And there for tbee, obdurate maid, 

My orisoiui sbAll xise to beayen.' 

Th£ (yud lady of tht Mcmtains, 

The first words which Edward uttered were,—" My brother is safe, 
reverend father—he is safe, thank God, and lives! — ^There is not in 
Corri-nan-shian a grave, nor a vesti^re of a grave. The turf around 
the fountam has neither been disturbed by pickaxe, spade, nor mat- 
tock, since the deer's-hair first sprang there. He lives as surely as 
lUvel" 

The earnestness of the youth— the vivacity with which he looked 
and moved—the springy step, outstretched hand, and ardent eye, 
reminded Henry Warden of Halbert, so lately his guide. The 
brothers had indeed a strong family resemblance, though Halbert 
was far more athletic and active in his person^ taller and hotter knit 
in the Mmbs, and though Edward had, on ordmary occasions, a look 
of more habitual acuteness and more profouna reflection. The 
preacher was interested as well as the Sub-Prior. 

" Of whom do you speak, my son?" he said, in a tone as uncon- 
cerned as if his own fate had not been at the same instant trembling 
in the balance, a\id as if a dungeon and death did not appear to be 
his instant doom— Of whom, I say, speak you? If of a youth 
somewhat older than you seem to be— ^brown-haired^ open-featured. 
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taller and stron^rer than you appear, yet haying much of the same 
air and of the same tone of Toioe— if such a one is the brother whom 
you seek, it may be I can tell you news of him." 

" Speak, then, for Hea?en*s sake/' said Edward—*' life or death 
lies on thy tonpie!" 

The Sub-Pnor joined eagerly in the same request, and, without 
waiting to be urged, the preacher gave a minute account of the cir- 
cumstances under which ne met the elder Glendinning, with so exact 
a description of his person, that there remained no aoubt a& to his 
identity. When he mentioned that Halbert Glendinning had con- 
ducted him to the dell in which they found the grass bloody, and a 
grave newly closed, and told how the youth accused himself of the 
slaughter of Sir Piercie Shafbon, the Sub- Prior looked on Edward 
with astonishment. 

" Didst thou not say even now," he said, ** that there was no vestige 
of a grave in that spot ? " 

No more vestige of the earth having been removed than if the 
turf had grown there since the days of Adam," replied Edward 
Glendinning. ^ It is true," he added, " that the adjacent grass was 
trampled and blood:^." 

" These are delusions of the Enemy," said the Sub-Prior, crossing 
himself. " Christian men may no longer doubt of it" 

^ But an it be so," said Warden, " Christian men might better 
guard themselves by the sword of prayer than by the idle form of a 
cabalistical spell." i 

The badge of our salvation," said the Sub-Prior, ''cannot be so 
termed— the sign of the cross disarmeth all evil spirits." 

" Ay," answered Henrj Warden, apt and armed for controversy, 
'* but it should be borne in the heart, not scored with the fingers in 
the air. That very impassive air, througji which your hand passes, 
shall as soon bear the imprint of your action, as the external action 
Ahall avail the fond bigot who substitutes vain motions of the body, 
idle genuflections, and signs of the cross, for the living and heart- 
bom duties of faith and good works." 

** I pity thee," said the Sub-Prior, as actively ready for polemics as 
himself,—" I pity thee, Henry, and reply not to thee. Thou mayst 
as well winnow forth and measure the ocean with a sieve, as mete < 
out the power of holy words, deeds, and signs, by the erring gauge 
of thine own reason." 

"Not by mine own reason would I mete them," said Warden; 
" but by His holy Word, that unfading and unerring l&mp of our ' 
paths, compared to which human reason is but as a glimmering and i 
fading taper, and your boasted tradition only a misleading wild-fire. ' 
Show me your Scripture warrant for ascrinng virtue to s\idx vain I 
signs and motions." 

" I offered thee a fair field of debate," s^d the Sub-Prior, " which 
thou didst refuse. I will not at present resume the controversy." 

" Were these my last accents.^ said the reformer, " and were they 
uUered at the stake, half-choked with smoke, and as the fagoU 
kindled into a bhize around me, with that last utterance I would 
testify against the superstitious devices of Aome»'' 
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The Sub-Prior suppressed with wain the controversial answer which 
arose to his lips, and, turning* to Eaward Glendinningf, he said, ''there 
could be liow no doubt that his mother ought presently to be in- 
formed that her son li?ed." 

" I told you that two hours since," said Christie of the Olinthill, 
''an you would have believed me. But it seems you are more 
willing to take the word of an old grey somer, whose life has been 
spent m i)attering hersey, than mine, tnou^rh I never rode a foray in 
my life without duly saymg my paternoster, " 

" Go then," said Father Eustace to Edward ; " let thy sorrowing 
mother know that her son is restored to her from t^e grave, like the 
child of the widow of Zarephath; at the intercession," he added, 
looking at Henry Warden, ''of the blessed Saint whom I invoked in 
his behalf." 

** Deceived thyself," said Warden, instantly, ** thou art a deceiver 
of others. It was no dead man, no creature of clay, whom the 
blessed Tishbite invoked, when, stung by the reproach of the Shu- 
namite woman, he prayed that her son's soul nught come into him 
again." 

"It was by his intercession, however," repeated the Sub-Prior; 
"for what says the Vulgate? Thus is it written: exaudivU 
Dominus vocem Helie; et reversa est anima pueri intra eum^ ei 
rma»Y;'— and thinkest thou the intercession of a glorified saint is 
more feeble than when he walks on earth, shrouded in a tabernacle 
of clay, and seeing but with the eye of flesh?" 

During this controversy, Edward Glendinning appeared restless 
and impatient, agitated by some strong internal leelmg, but whether 
of joy, grief, or expectation, his countenance did not expressly declare. 
He took now the unusual freedom to break in upon the discourse of 
the Sub-Prior, who, notwithstanding his resolution to the contrary, 
was obviously kindling in the spirit of controversy, which Edward 
diverted by conjuring his reverence to allow him to speak a few 
words with him m private. 

"Remove the pnsoner," said the Sub-Prior to Christie; "look to 
him carefully that he escape not ; but for thy life do him no injury." 

"His commands bein^ obeyed, Edward and the monk were left 
alone, when the Sub-Pnor thus addressed him. 

"What hath come over thee, Edward, that thy eye kindles so 
wildly, and thy cheek is thus changing from scarlet to pale? Why 
didst thou break in so hastily and unadvisedly upon the argument 
with which I was prostrating yonder heretic? And wherefore dost 
thou not tell thy mother that her son is restored to her by the inter- 
cession, as Holy Church well warrants us to believe, of blessed Saint 
Benedict, the patron of our Order? For if ever my prayers were 
put forth to him with zeal, it hath been in behalf of this house, and 
thine eyes have seen the result— go tell it to thy mother." 

" I must tell her then," said E^ard, " that if she has regained one 
son, another is lost to her." 

" What meanest thou, Edward ? what language is this?" said the 
Sub-Prior. 

** Father," said the youth, kneeling down to him, " my sin and r^" 
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shame shall be told thee, and thou shalt witness my penance with 
thine own eyes." 

I comprehend thee not," said the Sub-Prior. What canst thou 
have done to deserre such self-accusation?—- Hast thou too listened" 
he added, knitting his brows, ''to the demon of heresy, erer most 
effectual tempter of those, who, like yonder unhappy man, are dis- 
tinguished by their love of knowledge ?" 

'' I am guiltless in that matter," answered Glendinning, nor hare 
presumed^to think otherwise than thou, my kind father, hast taught 
me, and than the Church aUows/' 

"And what is it then, my son," said the Sub-Prior, kindly, ••which 
thus afflicts thy conscience? speak it to me, that I may answer thee 
in the words of comfort; for the Church's mercy is great to those 
obedient children who doubt not her power." 

My confession will require her mercy," replied Edward. **My 
brother Halbert— so kind, so braye, so gentle, wno spoke not, thought 
not. acted not, but in love to me, whose hand had aided me in ereiy 
difficulty, whose eye watched oyer me like the eagle's oyer her nest- 
Unffs, when they proye their first flight from the eyry— this brother, 
so Kmd, so gently affectionate— I heard of his sudden, his bl<x)dy, his 
violent death, and I rejoiced— I heard of his unexpected restoration, 
and I sorrowed ! " 

''Edward," said the father, "thou art beside thyself— what could 
urge thee to such odious ingratitude? In your hnnr of spirits you 
have mistaken tJie confused tenor of your feelings — Go, my son, pray 
and compose thy mind—we will speak of this another time." 

*No, father, no," said Edward, vehemently, "now, or ner^r!--! 
will find the means to tame this rebellious heart of mine, or I will 
tear it out of my bosom— Mistake its passions ?— No, father, grief 
can ill be mistaken for joy— All wept— all shrieked around me — ^my 
mother— the menials — she too, the cause of my crime— all wept— 
and I— I could hardly disguise my brutal and insane joy under the 
appearance of revenge— Brother, I said, I cannot give thee tears, 
but I will give thee wood—Yes, Father, as I counted hour after 
hour, while I kept watch upon the Engliui prisoner, and said, I am 
an hour nearer to hope and to happiness 

" I understand thee not, Edward," said the monk, '•nor can I con- 
ceive in what way thy brother's supposed murder should have affected 
thee with such unnatural joy— Surely the sordid desire to succeed 
him in his small possessions ^" 

"Perish the paltry trash! " said Edward, with the same emotion. 
"No, father, it was rivalry— it was jealous rajj^e— it was the love of 
Mary Avenel, that rendered me the unnatural wretch I confess my- 
self.r" 

"Of Mary Avenel!" said the priest— "of a lady so high above 
either of you in name and in ranJc r How dared Halbert— how dared 
you, to presume to lift your eve to her but in honour and respect, as 
a superior of another degree from yours?" 

"When did love wait for the sanction of heraldry?'* replied 
Edward ; " and in what but a line of dead ancestors was Mary, our 
'"Other's guest and foster-child, different from us, with whom she 
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was bronslit Tip Bnongli, we lored— we both lored her ! But the 
passion of Halbert was Tequited. He knew it not, he saw it not— 
Dut I was sharper-^ed. I saw that eren when I was more approyed, 
Halbert was more beloyed. With me she would sit fbr hours at our 
common task with the cold simplicity and indifference of a sister, but 
with Halbert she trusted not herself. She changed colour, she was 
fluttered when he approached her ; and when he left her, she was 
sad, pensire, and sohtary. I bore all this—I saw my rival's advanc- 
ing progress in her affections— I bore it, father, and yet I hated him 
not — could not hate him ! " 

"And well for thee that thou didst not/* said the father; "wild 
and headstrong as thou art, wouldst thou hate thy brother for par- 
taking in thine own foUv?" 

"Father," replied Edward, "the wqrld esteems thee vise, and 
holds thy knowledge of mankind high ; but thy question shows that 
thou hast never loved. It was by an effort that I saved myself from 
hating my kind and affectionate brother, who, all unsuspicious of my 
rivahry, was perpetually loading me with kindness. Nay, there were 
moods of my mmd, in which I could return that kindness for a time 
with energetic enthusiasm. Never did I feel this so strongly as on 
the night which parted us. But I could not help rejoicing when he 
was swept from my path — could not help sorrowing when he was 
again restored to be a stumbling-block in my paths.*" 

"May Qod be gracious to thee, my son ! " said the monk : ** this is 
an awful state of mind. Even in such evil mood did the nrst mur- 
derer rise up against his brother, because AbePs was the more 
acceptable sacrifice.'' 

"I will wrestle with the demon which has hatmted me^ father,** 
replied the youth firmly— "I will wrestle mth. him, and I will subdue 
him. But first I must remove from the scenes which are to follow 
here. I cannot endure that I should see Mary Avenel's eyes again 
flash with jov at the restoration of her lover. It were a sight to 
make indeed a second Cain of me ! My fierce, turbid, and transi- 
tory Joy discharged itself in a thirst to commit homicide, and how 
can 1 estimate the frenzy of my despair?** 

"Madman!** said the Sub-Prior, "at what dreadftil crime does 
thy fury drive?** 

"My lot is determined, father," said Edward, in a resolute tone ; 
" I will embrace the spiritual state which you have so oft recom- 
mended. It is my purpose to return with you to Saint Mary's, and, 
with the permission of the Holy Virgin and of Saint Benedict, to 
offer my profession to the Abbot." 

"Not now, myson,'* said the Sub-Prior, "not in this distempera- 
ture of mind. The wise and good accept not gifts which are made 
in heat of blood, and which may be after repented of ; and shall we 
mskke our offerings to wisdom and to eoodness itself with less of 
solemn resolution and deep devotion of mind, than is necessary to 
make them acceptable to our own frail companions in this valley of 
darkness ? This I say to thee, my son. not as meaning to deter tnee 
from the good path thou art now inclined to prefer, but that thou 
mayst make thy vocation and thine election sure.** 
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' ^ There are Actions, father," returned Edward, ^ which brook no 
dehiy, and this is one. It must be done this very noto; or it may 
noTer be done. Let me go with you; let me not behold the return 
of Halbert into this honse. Shame, and the sense of the iiyusUee 
I hare already done him, will join with these dreadful passions which 
urge me to do him yet farther wrone. Let me then so with you." 

^ With me, my son." s^d the Sub-Prior, " thou snalt surely go; 
but onr rule, as well as reason and ^[ood order, require that :jroa 
should dwell a space with us as a probationer, or noyice, before taking 
upon thee those final vows, which, sequestering thee for ever from 
the world, dedicate thee to the service of Heaven." 

And when shall we set forth, father? " said the youth, as eageriy 
as if the journey which he was now undertaking lea to the pleasures 
of a summer holiday. 

** Even now, if thou wilf," said the Sub-Prior, yielding to his 
impetuosity — "go, then, and command them to prepare for our 
departure,— Tet stay," he said, as Edward, with all the awakened 
enthusiasm of his character, hastened from his presence, "come 
hither, mv son, and kneel down." 

Edward obeyed, and kneeled down before him. Notwithstanding 
his slight fi^re and thin features, the Sub-Prior could, from the 
energy of his tone, and the earnestness of his devotional manner, 
impress his pupils and his penitents with no ordinary feelings or 
personal reverence. His heart always was, as well as seemed to be, 
m the duty which he was immediately performing ^ and tite spiritual 
guide who thus shows a deep conviction of the importance of bis 
office, seldom fails to impress a similar feeling upon his hearers. 
Upon such occasions as the present, his puny boay seemed to assume 
more majestic stature — his spare and emaciated countenance bore a 
bolder, loftier, and more commanding port— his voice^ always beauti- 
ful, trembled as labouring under the immediate impulse of the 
Divinity—and his whole demeanour seemed to bespeak, not the mere 
ordinary man, but the organ of the Church in which sne had vested 
her high power for delivering sinners from their load of iniquity. 

** Hast thou, my fair son," said he, " faithftiUy recounted the cir- 
cumstances which have thus suddenly determined thee to a reh'gious 
Hfe?" 

** The sins I have confessed, my father," answered Edward, "but 
I have not yet told of a strange appearance, which, acting on my 
mind, hath, I think, uded to determine my resolution." 

" Tell it, then, now," returned the Sub-Prior ; "it is thy duty to 
leave me uninstructed in nought, so that thereby I may understand 
the temptation that besets thee." 

" I tell it with unwillingness," said Edward ; " for although, God 
wot, I speak but the mere truth, yet even while my tongue speaks it 
as truth, my own ears receive it as fable." 

" Yet say the whole," said Father Eustace ; ** neither fear rebuke 
from me, seeing I may know reasons for receiving as true that which 
others might regard as fabulous." 

"Know, then, father," replied Edward, "that betwixt hope and 
despair— and, heavens ! what a hope ! — the hope to find the corpse 
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mangled and crashed hastily in amongst the bloody day which the 
foot of the scornful victor had trod down upon my good^ my gentle, 
my courageous brother, — I sped to the glen called CJom-ndU-shian ; 
but^ as your reverence has been already mformed, neither the grave, 
which my unhallowed wishes had in spite of my better self longed to 
see, nor any appearance of the earth having been opened, was visible 
in the solitary spot where Martin had, at morning yesterday, seen the 
fatal hillock. Ton know our dalesmen, father. The place hath an 
evil name, and this deception of the sight inclined them to leave it. 
My companions became affrierhted, and hastened down the glen as 
men caught in trespass. My hopes were too much blighted, my 
mind too much agitated, to fear either the living or the dead. I 
descended the glen more slowly than they, often lookin&f back, and 
not ill pleased with the poltroonery of my companions, which left me 
to my own perplexed and moody humour, and induced them to hasten 
into the broader dale. They were already out of sight, and lost 
amongst the windings of the glen, when, looking back, I saw a 
female form standing beside the fountain " 

** How, my fair son ? " said the Sub-Prior, " beware you jest not 
with your present situation 1 " 

" I jest not^ father," answered the youth ; " it may be I shall never 
jest again— surely not for many a day. I saw, I say, the form of a 
female clad in wliite, such as the Spirit which haunts the house of 
Avenel is supposed to be. Believe me, mv father, for, by heaven and 
earth, I say nought but what I saw with these eyes ! " 

" I believe thee, my son," said the monk ; "proceed in thy strange 
story/' 

"The apparition," said Edward Glendinninff, "sung, and thus run 
her lay ; ror, strange as it may seem to you, her words abide by my 
remembrance as if they had been sung to me from infancy upward : — 

* Thou who 8eek*st my fountain lone, 
With thoughts and hopes thou darest not own ; 
Whose heart within leap'd wildly glad 
When most his brow seem'd dark and sad ; 
Hie thee back, thou flnd'st not hero 
Corpse or coffin, grave or bier ; 
The Dead Alive is gone and fled— 
Oo thou, and join the Irving Dead ! 

' The living Dead, whose sober brow 
Oft shrouds such thoughts as thou hast now, 
Whose hearts within are seldom cured 
Of passions by their vows abjured 
Where, under sad and solemn show, 
Vain hopes are nursed, wild wishes glow. 
Seek the convent's vaulted room, 
Prayer and vigil be thy doom ; 
Doff the green, and don the grey. 
To the cloister hence away I ' 

" *Tis a wild lay," said the Sub-Prior, " and chanted, I fear me, 
with no good end. But we have power to turn the machinations of 
Satan to nis shame. Edward, thou shalt go with me^as thou desireEt ; 
thou shalt prove the life for which I have long thought thee best 
fitted— thou shalt aid, my son, this trembling hand of mme to sustain 
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the Holy Ark, which bold unhallowed men press rashly forward to 
touch and to profane. — ^Wilt thou not first see th^ mother 

" I will see no one," said Edward, hastily ; mH risk notiung: that 
may shake the purpose of my heart. From Saint Mary's they shall 
learn my destmation— all of them shall learn it. My mother- 
Mary Avenel—my restored and happy brother— they shall all know 
that Edward liyes no longer to the world to be a dog on their hap- 
piness. Mary shall no longer need to constrain her looks and ex- 
pressions to coldness because I am nigh. She shall no longer 

"My son," said the Sub-Prior, interrupting him, "it is not by 
looking back pn the yanities and yexations or this world that we 
fit ourselyes for the discharge of duties which are not of it. Go, get 
our horses ready, and, as we descend the glen together, I will teach 
thee the truths through which the fathers and wise men of old had 
that precious alchemy^ which can conyert suffering into happiness." 



Edwabb, with the speed of one who doubts the steadiness of his 
own resolution, hastened to prepare the horses for their departure, 
and at the same time thanked and dismissed the neighbours who 
had come to his assistance, and who were not a little sm'prised both 
at the suddenness of his proposed departure, and at the turn afi&urs 
had taken. 

" Here's cold hospitality,** quoth Dan of the Howlet-hirst to his 
comrades ; " I trow the Gflendinnings may die and come aliye right 
oft ere I put foot in stirrup again for the matter." 

Martin soothed them by placing food and liquor before them. 
They ate sullenly, howeyer, and departed in bad humour. 

The joyful news that Haibert Glendinning liyed, was quickly com- 
municated through the sorrowing^ family. The mother wept and 
thanked Heayen alternately ; untu her habits of domestic economy 
awakening as her feeline^s became calmer, she obseryed, "It would 
be an unco task to mend the yetts, and wnat were they to do while 
they were broken in that fashion ? At open doors dogs come in." 

Tibb remarked, " She aye thought Haibert was ower gleg at his 
weapon to be killed sae easily by ony Sir Piercie of them a'. They 
miffht say of these Southrons as they liked ; but they had not the 
pith and wind of a canny Scot, when it came to close grips. ** 

On Mary Ayenel the impression was inconceiyably deeper. She 
had but newly learned to pray, and it seemed to her that her prayers 
had been mstantly answered— that the compassion of Heayen, which 
Bfee had learned to implore in the words of Scripture, had descended 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 
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npon ber after a manner almost miraculous, and recalled the dead 
from the grave at the sound of her lamentations. There was a 
dan^rous detpree of enthusiasm in this strain of feeling, but it 
ori£^nated in me purest derotion. 

A silken and embroidered mufSer, one of the few articles of more 
cosily attire which she possessed, was devoted to the purpose of 
wrapping up and concealing the sacred volume, which henceforth 
she was to regard as her chiefest treasure, lamenting only that, for 
want of a fitting interpreter, much must remain to her a book closed 
and a fountain sealed. She was unaware of the yet greater danger 
she incurred, of putting an imperfect or even false sense upon some 
of the doctrines which appeared most comprehensible. But Heaven 
hs^dprovided against both these hazards. 

While Edward was preparing the horses, Christie of the Clinthill 
again solicited his orders respecting the reformed preacher, Henij 
Warden, and again the worthy monk laboured to reconcile in his 
own mind the compassion and esteem which, almost in spite of him, 
he could not help feeling for his former companion, with the duty 
which he owed to the Church. The unexpected resolution of Edward 
had removed, he thought, the chief objection to his being left at Glen- 
dearg. 

I carry this Wellwood, or Warden, to the Monastery," he 
thought, "he must die— die in his heresy— perish body and soul: 
And though such a measure was once thougnt advisable, to strike 
terror into the heretics, yet such is now their daily increasing strength, 
that it may rather rouse them to fury and to revenge. True, he re- 
fuses to pledge himself to abstain from sowing his tares among the 
wheat; but the ^ound here is too barren to receive them. Ifear 
not his making impression on these poor women, the vassals of the 
Church, and bred up in due obedience to her behests. The keen, 
searching, inquiring, and bold disposition of Edward might have 
afforded mel to the fire; but that is removed, and there is nothing 
left which the flame may catch to. — Thus shall he have no power to 
spread his evil doctrines abroad, and yet his life shall be preserved, 
and it mav be his sotd rescued as a prey from the fowler's net. I 
will myseli contend with him in ar^ment ; for when we studied in 
common, I yielded not to him, and surely the cause for which I 
struggle win support me, were I yet more weak than I deem myself. 
Were this man reclaimed from his errors^ an hundred-fold more 
advantage would arise to the Church from his spiritual regeneration, 
than from his temporal death." 

ILiving finished these meditations, in which there was at once 
goodness of disposition and narrowness of principle, a considerable 
portion of self-opinion, and no smcdl degree of self-delusion, the Sub- 
i'rior commanded the prisoner to be brought into his presence. 

" Henry," he said, " whatever a rigid sense of duty may demand of 
me, ancient friendship and Christian compassion rorbia me to lead 
thee to assured death. Thou wert wont to be generous, though 
stem and stubborn in thy resolves ; let not thy sense of what thme 
own thoughts term duty draw thee farther than mine have done. 
Remember that every sheep whom thou shalt here lead astray from 
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the fold, will be demanded in time and through eternity of him who I 
hath left thee the liberty of doing such eyil. I ask no engagement I 
of thee, save that thou remain a prisoner on thy word at this tower, 
and wilt appear when summoned. * 

Thou nast found an inrention to bind my hands," replied the 
preacher, *' more sure than would have been the heaviest shackles in 
the prison of thy convent. I will not rashl]^ do what may endanger 
thee with thy unhappy superiors, and I will be the more cautious, 
because, if we had farther opportunity of conference, I trust thine 
own soul may vet be rescued as a brand from the burning:, and that, 
casting from tnee the livery of Antichrist, that trader in human sins 
and human souls, I may yet assist thee to lay hold on the Bock of Ages." 

The Sub-Prior heard the sentiment, so similar to that which had 
occurred to himself, with the same kindly feeling with which the 
game-cock hears and replies to the challenge of his rival. 

"I bless God and Our Lady," said he, drawing himself up, " that 
my faith is already anchored on that Hock on which Saint Peter 
founded his Church." 

It is a perversion of the text," said the ea^er Henry Warden, 
^grounded on a vain play upon words—a most idle paronomasia." 

The controversy would have been rekindled, and in all probability 
— for what can insure the good temper and moderation or polemics? 
— might have ended in the preacher s being transported a captive to 
the Monastery, had not Christie of the Clinthill observed that it was 
growing late, and that he, having to descend the glen, which had no 
£ood reputation, cared not g[reatlY for travelling there after sunset, i 
The SuD-Prior, therefore, stifled nis desire of ar^^ment, and again I 
telling the preacher, that ne trusted to his gratittme and generosity, 
he ba^e him farewell. 

'*fie assured, mine old friend," replied Warden, "that no willing 
act of mine shall be to thy prejudice. But if my Master shall place 
work before me, I must obey God rather than man." 

These two men, both excellent from natural disposition and 
acquired knowledg^ had more points of similarity than they them- 
selves would have admitted. In truth^ the chief distinction oetwixt 
them wasi that the Catholic, defendm^ a reli^on which afforded 
little interest to the feelings, had, in his devotion to the cause he 
espoused, more of the head than of the heart, and was politic, 
cautious, and artful ; while the Protestant, acting under the strong 
impulse of more lately adopted conviction, and reeling, as he justly 
might, a more animated confidence in his cause, was enthusiastic 
eager, and precipitate in his desire to advance it. The priest would 
have Deen contented to defend, the preacher aspired to conquer ; and, 
of course, the impulse by which the latter was governed, was more 
active and more decisive. They could not part from each other witli- 
out a second pressure of hands, and each looked in the face of his old 
companion, as he bade him adieu, with a countenance strongly ex- 
pressive of sorrow, affection, and pity. 

Father Eustace then explained briefly to Dame Glendinning, that 
this person was to be her jguest for some days, forbidding her and her 
whole household, under high spiritual censureSyto hold any couversa- 
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tion with him on religious subjects, but commanding^ her to attend 
to his wants in all other particulars. 

** May Our Lady forgive me, reverend father," said Dame Glen- 
dinningr, somewhat dismayed at this intelligence, but I must needs 
Bay, that ower monjr guests have been the ruin of mony a house, and 
I trow thfcy will bring down Glendearg. First came the Lady of 
Avenel— (her soul be at rest--she meant nae ill)— but she brought 
with her as mony bogles and fairies as hae kept the house in care 
ever since, sae tnat we have been living as it were in a dream. And 
then came that English knight, if it please you, and if he hasna killed 
my son outrieht, he has chased him aff the gate, and it may be lang 
eneugh ere I see him again—forby the damage done to outer door 
and inner door. And now your reverence has fidven me the charge 
of a heretic, who, it is like, may bring the great nomed devil himself 
down upon us all; and they say that it is neither door nor window 
will serve him, but he will take away the side of the auld tower dong 
with him. Nevertheless, reverend rather, your pleasure is doubtless 
to be done to our power.". 

" Go to, woman," said the Sub-Prior ; " send for workmen from 
the dachan, and let them charge the expense of their repairs to the 
Community, and I will give the treasurer warrant to allow them. 
Moreover, m settling the rental mails and feu-duties, thou shalt have 
allowance for the trouble and charges to which thou art now put, 
and I will cause strict search to be imbde after thy son." 

The dame curtsied deep and low at each favourable expression ; 
and when the Sub-Prior had done speaking, she added her farther 
hope that the Sub-Prior would hold some communing with her gos- 
sip the Miller, concerning the fate of his daughter, and expound to 
him that the chance haa by no means happened through any negli- 
gence on her part. 

I sair doubt me, father," she said, whether Mysie finds her way 
back to the Mill in a hurry ; but it was all her father's own fault that 
let her run lamping about the country, riding on barebacked naigs, 
and never settbng to do a turn of wark withm doors, unless it were 
to dress dainties at dinner-time for his ain kyte." 

You remind me, dame, of another matter of urgency," said Father 
Eustace ; "and, God knows, too many of them press on me at this 
moment. This English knight must oe sought out, and explanation 
given to him of these most strange chances. The giddy girl must 
also be recovered. If she hath suffered in reputation by tnis unhappy 
mistake, I will not hold myself innocent of the disgrace. Yet how 
to find tnem out I know not." 

" So please you," said Christie of the Glinthill, ''I am willing to 
take the chase, and bring them back by fair means or foul ; for though 
you have always looked as black as night at me whenever we have 
forgathered, vet I have not forgotten that had it not been for you, 
my neck would have kend the weight of my four quarters. If any 
man can track the tread of them, I will savin the face of both Merse 
and Teviotdale, and take the Forest to Doot, I am that man. But 
first I have matters to treat of on my master's score, if you will per- 
mit me to ride down the glen with you.'' 
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Kay, but, my friend/' said the Sab-Prioi^ ^ thou shonldst remem- 
ber I hare but slender cause to trust thee for a oompaoion tiirough 
a place so sditarr.'* 

Tush I tush ! ^' said the jackman, fear me not ; I had the worst 
too surely to beffin that sport again. Besides, hare I not said a 
dozen of times. 1 owe you a lifel and when I owe a man either a 
ffood turn or a bad, I nerer fail to pay it sooner or later. Moreorer, 
beshrew me if I care to go alone down the grlen, or even with my 
troopers, who are, erery loon of them, as much devil's bairns as my- 
self; whereas, if your rererence, since that is the word, take beads 
and psalter, and I come alon|[ with jack and spear, you will make 
the devils take the air, and I will make all human enemies take tJie 
earth." 

Edward here entered, and told his reverenoe that his horse was 
prepared. At this instant his eye cauffht his mother's, and the reso- 
lution which he had so strongly formed was staggered when he recol- 
lected tiie necessity of bidding her farewdL Tae Sub-Prior saw his 
embarrassment and came tonis relief. 

. Dame," said he, ^ I forgot to mention that your ion Edvrard 
^oes with me to Saint Mary's, and will not return for two or Hiree 

'^ou'U be wishing^ to help him to recover his brother ? May the 
saints reward your iBndness ! " 

The Sub-Pnor returned the benediction which, in this instance, he 
had not very well deserved, and he and Edward set forth on tneiT 
route. They were presentlv followed by Christie, who came up with 
his followers at such a speedy pace, as intimated sufficiently that his 
wish to obtain spiritual convoy through the glen was extremehr sm- 
cere. He had, however, other matters to stimulate his speed, jot he 
was desirous to communicate to* the Sub-Prior a message from his 
master Julian, connected with the delivery of the prisoner Warden; 
and having requested the Sub-Prior to ride with him a few yards 
before Edward, and the troopers of his own ]>arty, he thus addressed 
him, sometimes interrupting his discourse in a manner testifying 
that his fear of supernatural oeings was not altogether lulled to rest 
by his confidence ra the sanctity of his fellow-traveller. 

^ My master," said the rider, ^deemed he had sent you an accept- 
able gift in that old heretic preacher ; but it seems, from the slight 
care you have taken of him, that you make small account of the boon." 

" Nay," said the Sub-Prior, "do not thus judge of it. The Com- 
munity must account highly of the service, and will reward it to thy 
master in goodly fashion. But this man and I are old friends, and 1 
trust to brm^ hmi back from the paths of perdition." 

^^Najr," said the moss-trooper, ^ when I saw you shake hands at 
the beginning. I counted that you would fight it all out in love and 
honour, and that there would be no extreme dealings betwixt ye— 
however, it is all one to my master-^Saint Mary ! wlmt call you yon, 
Sir Monk?" 

•* The branch of a willow streaming across the path betwixt us and 
the sky." ' ^ 

" Beshrew me," said Christie, ^ If it looked not like a man's hand 
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holdingr ft sword.— .Bat touching my master, he, like a prudent man, 
hath kept himself aloof in these broken times, until he could see with 
precision what footing he was to stand upon. Right tempting offers 
he hath had from the Lords of Congregation, whom you call heretics; 
and at one time he was minded, to be plain with you, to haye taken 
their way— for he was assured that the Lord James^ was coming tins 
road at me head of a round body of cavalry. And accordingly Lord 
James did so far reckon upon hun, that he sent this man Warden, or 
whatsoever be his name, to mv master's protection, as an assured 
Mend; and, moreover, with tidings that ne himself was marching 
hitherward at the head of a strong body of horse." 
Now, Our Lady forfend I " said the Sub-Prior. 
" Amen I " answered Christie, in some trepidation, did your rever- 
ence see aught ? " 

** Nothing whatever," replied the monk; "it was thy tale wliich 
wrested from me that exclamation." 

And it was some cause," replied he of the Clinthill, " for if Lord 
James should come hither, your Halidome would smoke for it. But 
be of good cheer — ^that expedition is ended before it was begun. The 
Baron of Avenel had sure news that Lord James has been fain to 
march westward with his merrymen, to protect Lord Sempill against 
Cassilia and the Kennedies. By my faith, it will cost him a brush ; 
for wot ye what they say of that name,— 

* 'Twixt Wigton and the town of Ayr, 

Portpatrick and the cruives of Cree, 
No man need think for to bide there. 

Unless be court Saint Kennedie.' ** 

" Then," said the Sub-Prior, " the Lord James's purpose of coming 
southwards being broken, cost this person, Heniy Warden, a cold 
reception at Avenel Castle." 

** It would not have been altogether so rough a one," said the 
moss-trooper; "for my master was in heavy thought what to do in 
these unsettled times, and would scarce have hazarded misusing a 
man sent to him by so terrible a leader as the Lord James. But, to 
speak the truth, some busy devil tempted the old man to meddle with 
my master's Christian bberty of hand-fasting with Catherine of 
Newport. So that broke the wand of peace between them, and now 
ye may have my master, and all the force he can make, at your devo- 
tion, for Lord James never forgave wrong done to him ; and if he 
come by the upper hand, he will have Julian's head if there were 
never another of the name, as it is like there is not, excepting the 
bit slip of a lassie yonder. And now I have told you more of my 
masters affairs than he would thank me for ; but you have done me 
a frank turn once, and I may need one at your hands again." 

" Thy frankness," said the Sub-Prior, " shall surely advantage thee ; 
for much it concerns the church in these broken times to know the 
purposes and motives of those around us. But what is it that thy 
master expects from us in reward of good service ; for I esteem him 
one of those who are not willing to work without their hire ? " 

Lord James Stewart^ afterwards the Beg«nt Marray. 
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^ Nay, that I can tell you flatly ; for Lord James had promised 
him, in case he would be of his fiiction in these parts, an easy tack of 
the teind-sheavea of his own Baronj of Avenel, tog'ether wifli the 
lands of Cranberry-moor, which lie mtersected with his own. And 
he will look for no less at your hand.'' 
**But there is old Gilbert of Cranberry-moon'* said the Sub-Prior, 
what are we to make of him ? The heretic Lord James may take 
on him to dispone upon the goods and lands of the Halidome at his 
pleasure, because, doubtless, l>ut for the protection of God, and the 
baronagre which yet remain faithful to their creed, he may despoil ua 
of them by force ; but while they are the property of the community, 
we may not take steadiujpfs from ancient and faithful vassals, to 
gratify the covetousness of those who serve God only from the lucre 
of gain." 

''By the mus," said Christie, '* it is well talking, Sur Priest ; but 
when ye consider that Gilbert has but two half-starved cowardly 
peasants to follow him, and only an auld jaded aver to ride upon, 
fitter for the plough than for manly service ; and that the Baron of 
Avenel never rides with fewer than ten jackmen at his back, and 
ofltener with fifty, bodin in all that effeirs to war as if they were to do 
battle for a kinffdom, and mounted on na^s that nicker at the dash 
of a sword as u it were the dank of the lid of a corn-chest— I say, 
when ye hare computed aU this, you may guess which course vrul 
best serve your Monastery." 

** Friend," said the monk, " I would willingly purchase thymasier^s 
assistance on his own terms, since times leave us no better means of 
defence against the sacrilegious spoliation of heresy; but to take 

from a poor man his patrimony • 

For that matter,' said the rider, his seat would scarce be a soft 
one, if my master thought that Gilbert's interest stood betwixt him 
and what he wishes. The Halidome has land enough, and Gilbert 
may be quartered elsewhere." 

*' We will consider the possibility of so disposing the matter," said 
the monk, " and will expect in consequence your master's most active 
assistance, with all the followers he can make, to join in the defence 
of the Halidome, against anjr force by which it may be threatened." 

^ A man's hand and a mailed glove on that," ^ said the jackman. 
''They call us marauders, thieves, and what not; but the side we 
take we hold by.— And I will be bUthe when my Baron comes to a 

E)int which sioe he will take, for the castle is a kind of hell, (Our 
ady forgive me for naming such a word in this place !) while he is 
in his mood, studying how he may best advantage himself. And 
now. Heaven be praised, we are in the open vallev, and I may swear 
a round oath, should aught happen to provoke it. 

" My friend," said the Sub-Pnor, " thou hast little merit in abstain- 
ing from oaths or blasphemy, if it be only out of fear of evil spirits." 

"Nay, I am not quite a church vassal yet," said the jackman, "and 
if you unk the curb too tight on a young horse, I promise you he 
will roar— Why, it is much for me to forbear old customs on aoj 
account whatever." 
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Tlie Diglit being fine, they forded tbe river at the sjwt where the 
Sacristau met witli his unhappy encounter with the spirit. As soon 
as they arrived at the gate of the Monastery, the porter in waiting 
eag'erly exclaimed, " Reverend father, the Lord Abbot is most anxious 
for your presence." 

Liet these strangers be carried to the great hall," said the Sub- 
Prior, •* and be treated with the best by the cellarer ; reminding them, 
however, of that modesty and decency of conduct which becometh 
guests in a house like this." 

But the Lord Abbot demands you instantly, niy venerable brother," 
said Father Philip, aiTiving in great haste. **I have not seen him 
more discoura^ea or desolate of counsel since the field of Pinkie- 
cleue^h was stricken." 

** I come, my good brother, I come." said Father Eustace. ** I pray 
thee, good brother, let this youth, Edward Glendinning^ be conveyed 
to the Chamber of the Novices, and placed under their instructor. 
God hath touched his heart, and he proposeth laying aside the vanities 
of the world, to become a brother of our holy order ; which, if his 

good parts be matched with fitting docility ana humility, he may one 
ay live to adorn." 

" My very venerable brother," exclaimed old Father Nicholas, who 
came hobbling with a third summons to the Sub-Prior, " I pray thee 
to hasten to our worshipful Lord Abbot. The holy patroness be with 
us ! never saw I Abbot of the House of Saint Mary^ in such conster- 
nation ; and yet I remember me well when Father Ingelram had the 
news of Flodden-field." 

" I come, I come, venerable brother," said Father Eustace-— And 
having repeatedly ejaculated " I come ! " he at last went to the Abbot 
in good earnest. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It U not texts will do it— Church ortillexy 

Are silenced soon by real ordnance, 

And canons are but vain opposed to cannon. 

Go, coin your crosier, melt your chui-ch plate down. 

Bid the starved soldier banquet in your halls, 

And quaff your long-saved hogsheads — Turn them out 

Thus primed with your good cneer, to guard your wall, 

And they will venture for't. 

OldPUxy. 

The Abbot received his counsellor with a tremulous eagerness of 
welcome, which announced to the Sub-Prior an extreme agitation of 
spirits, and the utmost need of good counsel. There was neither 
mazer-dish nor standing-cup upon the little table, at the elbow of 
his huge chair of state ; his oeads alone lay there, and it seemed as 
if he had been telling tiiem in his extremity of distress. Beside the 
beads was placed the mitre of the Abbot, of an antique form, and 
blazing with precious stones, and the rich and hignly- embossed 
crosier rested agauist the same table. 
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The Saeristan and old Father Nicholas had followed the Sab-Prior 
into the Abbot* s apartment, perhaps with the hope of learning some- 
iMag of the important matter which seemed to be in hand. They 
were not mistaken ; for, afi;er having ushered in the Sub-Prior, and 
bein^: themselves in the act of retiring^, the Abbot made them a signal 
to remain. 

My brethren," he said, it is well known to you with what pain- 
fal zeal we have overseen the weighty affairs of this house committed 
to our unworthy hand--your bread hath been given to you, and your 
water hath been sure—Ihave not wasted the revenues of the Convent 
on vam pleasures, as hunting or hawking, or in change of rich cope 
or alb, or in feasting idle bards and jesters, saving those who, ac- 
cording to old wont, were received in time of Christmas and Easter. 
Neither have I enricned either mine own relations nor strange women, 
at the expense of the Patrimony." 

*• There hath not been such a Lord Abbot," said Father Nicholas, 
• to my Imowledge, since the days of Abbot Ingelram, who " 

At that portentous word, which always preluded a long story, the 
Abbot broke in. 

" May God have mercy on his soul !— we talk not of him now.— 
What 1 would know of ye, my brethren, is, whether I have, in your 
mind, faithfully discharged the duties of mine oflBce ? " 

" There has never been subject of complaint/' answered the Sub- 
Prior. 

The Sacristan, more difiuse, enumerated the various acts of indtil- 
ffence and kindness which the mild government of Abbot Boniface 
had conferred on the brotherhood of Saint Mary's-— the indulgerUice— 
the gratieis— the Inheres— the weekly mess of boiled almonds— the 
enlarged accommodation of the refectory—the better arrangement 
of the cellura^e— the improvement of the revenue of the Monastery 
— ^the diminution of the privations of the brethren. 

"You miffht have added, my brother," said the Abbot, listening 
with melan(Uioly acquiescence to the detail of his own merits. " that 
I caused to be built that curious screen, which secureth the cloisters 
from the north-east wind — But all these things avail nothing— As 
we read in holy Maccabee, Capta est civitas per voluntatem Dei. 
It hath cost me no little thought, no common toiJ^ to keep these 
weighty matters in such order as you have seen them — there was 
both bam and binn to be kept fuU^Infirmary, dormitory, guest-hall, 
and refectonri to be looked to— processions to be made, confessions 
to be hearcL strangers to be entertained, venixB to be granted or 
refused: and I warrant me, when every one of you was asleep in 
your cell, the Abbot hath lain awake tor a fall hour by the bel], 
thinking how these matters might be ordered seemly and suitably." 

"May we ask, reverend my lord," said the Sub-Prior, "what 
additional care has now been thrown upon you, since your mscourso 
seems to point that way ? " 

Marry, this it is," said the Abbot. The talk is not now of Hberes, 
or of earUas, or of boiled almonds,^ but of an English band coming 

» See Note M. Indulffmes (tf the MotiJtt, 
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a^nunst tifl from Hexham, commanded by Sir John Foster ; nor is it 
of the screening^ us. from the east wind, but how to escape Lord 
James Stewart, who oometh to lay waste and destroy with his 
heretic soldiers." ^ 

^ I thoufi'ht that puipoae had been broken by the fend between 
Senopill and the Kennecues," said the Sub-Prior nastily. 

They have accorded that matter at the expense of the Church as 
usual,'' said the Abbot ; ^ the Earl of Cassilis is to have the teind- 
sheares of his lands, which were given to the house of Grosraguel, 
and he has stricken hands with Stewart, who is now called Murray. 
— Principea eonvenerunt mum adversita Z>ommMw».— There are 
the letters." 

The Sub-Prior took the letters, which had come by an express 
messenger from the Primate of Scotland, who still laboured to 
uphold the tottering fabric of the svstem under which he was at 
len^ buried, and, stepping towards the lamp, read them with an air 
of deep and settled attention— the Sacristan and Father Nicholas 
looked as helplessly at each other, as the denizens of the poultry 
yard when the hawk soars over it. The Abbot seemed bowed down 
with the extremity of sorrowful apprehension, but kept his eye 
timorously fixed on the Sub-Prior, as if striving to catch some com- 
fort from the expression of his countenance. When at length he 
beheld that, after a second intent perusal of the letters, he remained 
still silent and full of thought, he asked him in an anxious tone, 

What is to be done?" 

** Our duty must be done," answered the Sub-Prior, ^ and the rest 
is in the hands of God." 

" Our duty— our duty ? " answered the Abbot, impatiently 5 " doubt- 
less we are to dolour duty; but what is that duty? or now will it 
serve us? — Will bell, book, and candle, drive back the English 
heretics? or will Murray care for psahns and antiphonars ? or can I 
fight for the Halidome, like Judas Maccabeus, against those pro- 
fane Nicanors? or send the Sacristan against this new Holofemes, 
to bring back his head in a basket ? " 

** True, my Lord Abbot," said the Sub-Prio^ " we cannot fiff ht 
with carnal weapons, it is alike contrary to our habit and vow; but 
we can die for our Convent and for our Order. Besides, we can 
arm those who will and can fight. The English are but few in 
number, trusting, as it would seem, that they will be joined by 
Murray, whose march has been interrupted. If Foster, with his 
Cumberland and Hexham bandits, ventures to march into Saotland, 
to pillage and despoil our Hous^ we will levy our vassals, and^ I 
trust, shall be found strong enough to give him battle." 

** In the blessed name of Our Lady," said the Abbot think you 
that I am Petrus Eremita, to go forth the leader of an host?" 

"Nay," said the Sub-Prior, **let some man skilled in war lead our 
people— there is Julian Avenel, an approved soldier." 

''But a scofier, a debauched person, and, in brief, a man of Belial," 
quoth the Abbot. 

Still," said the monk, "we must use his ministry in that to which 
be has been brought up. We can guerdon him richly, and indeed ^ 
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already know the price of his service. The English, it is expected, 
will presently set forth, hoping here to seize upon Pierde Shafton, 
whose refuse heins^ taken with us, they make the pretext of this 
unheard-of inroad.'" 

** Is it even so ?" said the Ahbot ; I never judgfed that his body of 
satin and his brain of feathers boded us much good." 

Yet we must hare his assistance, if possible/' said the Sub-Prior; 

he may interest in our behalf the ^eat Pierde, of whose friend- 
ship he boasts, and that ffood and faithful Lord may break Foster's 
purpose. I will despatch the jackman after him with all speed. 
— Cniefly, however, I trust to the military spirit of the land, which 
will not suffer peace to be easily broken on the frontier. Credit me, 
my lord, it will bring to our side the hands of many, whose hearts 
may have ffone astray after strange doctrines. The great chiefs and 
barons wifl be ashamed to let the vassals of peacenil monks fight 
unaided against the old enemies of Scotland." 

" It may be," said the Abbot, " that Foster will wait for Murray, 
whose purpose hitherward is but ddayed for a short space." 

"Bythe rood, he will not," said the Sub-Prior ; ** we know this Sir 
John Foster-— a pestilent heretic, he will long to destroy the Church 
— ^bom a Borderer, he will thirst to plunder her of her wealth— a 
Border-warden, he will be eager to ride in Scotland. There are too 
many causes to urge him on. If he joins with Murray, he will have 
at best but an Amuary's share of the spoil— if he comes hither before 
him, he will reckon on the whole harvest of depredation as hia own. 
Julian Avend also has, as I have heard, some spite against Sir John 
Foster ^ they will fi^ht, when they meet, with double determination. 
— Sacristan, send ror our bailiff— Where is the roll of fencible men 
liable to do suit and serrice to the Halidome?— Send off to the Baron 
of Meigallot; he can raise threescore horse and better — Say to him 
the Monastei^ will compound with him for the customs of his bridge, 
which have been in controveray, if he will show himself a friend at 
such a point.— And now, my lord, let us compute our possible num- 
bers, and those of the enemy, that human blood be not spiUed in vain 
—Let us therefore calculate " 

^My brain is dizzied with the emergency," said the poor Abbot— 
^'I am not, I think, more a coward than others^ so far as my own 
person is concerned; but speak to me of marching and collecting 
soldiers, and calculating forces, and you may as well tell of it to 
the youngest norice of a nunnery. But my resolution is taken.— 
Brethren/' he said, rising up, and: coming forward with that dignity 
which his comdv person enabled him to assume, ''hear for the last 
time the voice of your Abbot Boniface. I have done for you the best 
that I could; in quieter times I had perhaps done better, for it was I 
for quiet that I sought the cloister, which nas been to me a place of 
turmoil, as much as if I had sate in the receipt of custom, or ridden 
forth as leader of an armed host. But now matters turn worse and 
worse, and I, as I grow old, am less able to struggle wiUi them. 
Also, it becomes me not to hold a phice, whereof the duties, through 
my default or misfortune, may be but imperfectly filled by me. 
Wherefore, I have resolved to demit this mine high office, so tliat the 
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order of these matters may presently deyolve upon Father EusiAtius 
liere present, our well-beloved Sub-Prior; and I now rejoice that he 
liAtb not been provided according to his merits elsewhere, seeing 
that I well hope he will succeed to the mitre and staff which it is my 
present purpose to lay down." 

"In tne name of our Lady, do nothing hastily, my lord!" said 
father Nicholas-—**! do remember that, when flie worthy Abbot 
Ingelram, being in hb ninetieth year— for I warrant you he could 
remember when Benedict the Thurteenth was deposed— and being 
ill at ease and bed-rid, the brethren rounded in his ear that he were 
better resign his office. And what said he, being a pleasant man ? 
marry, that while he could crook his little finger he would keep hold 
of the crosier with it." 

The Sacristan also strongly remonstrated against the resolution of 
his Superior, and set down the insufficiency he pleaded to the native 
modesty of his disposition. The Abbot listened in downcast silence; 
even flattery could not win his ear. 

Father Eustace took a nobler tone with his disconcerted and 
dejected Superior. **My Lord Abbot," he said, **if I have been 
silent concerning the virtues with which you have £fovemed this 
house, do not thmk that I am unaware of them. I know that no 
man ever brought to^our high office a more sincere wish to do well 
to all mankind ; and if your rule has not been marked with the bold 
lines which sometimes distinguished your spiritual predecessors, 
their faults have equally been stranfi^ers to your character." 

** I did not believe," said the Abbot, turning his looks to Father 
Eustace with some surprise, ** that you, father of all men, would have 
done me this justice." 

** In your absence," said the Sub-Prior, ** I have even done it more 
fully. Do not lose the good opinion which aU men entertain of you, 
by renouncing your office when your care is most needed." 

**But, my brother," said the Abbot, **I leave a more able in my 
place." 

** That you do not." said Eustace ; ** because it is not necessary you 
should resign, in order to possess the use of whatever experience or 
talent I may be accounted master of. I have been lonff enough in 
this profession to know that the individual qualities whicn any of us 
may nave, are not his own, but the property of the Ck>mmuuity, and 
only so far useful when they promote the general advantage. If 
you care not in person, my lord, to deal with this troublesome matter, 
let me implore you to go instantly to Edinburgh, and make what 
friends you can m our behalf, while I in your absence wiU, as Sub- 
Piior, do my duty in defence of the Halidome. If I succeed, may 
the honour and praise be yours, and if I fail, let tlie disgrace and 
shame be mine own." 

The Abbot mused for a space, and then replied,— ** No, Father 
Eustatius, you shall not conquer me by your e^enerosity. In times 
like these, this house must have a stronger puotage than my weak 
hands afford; and he who steers the vessel must be chief of the 
crew. Shame were it to accept the praise of other men's labours; 
and, in my poor mind, all the praise which can be bestowed on him 
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who uadertakes a task so perfloxis and perplexing, is a meed beneaik 
his merits. Misfortune to him would deprive mm of an iota of it! 
Assume, therefore, your authority to-night, and proceed in the pe- 
parations jou judffe necessary. Let the Chanter he anmmoned to- 
morrow alter we nave heard mass, and all shall be ordered as I have 
told you. Benedicite, my brethren i^peace be with you ! May the 
new Abbot-expectant sleep as sound as he who is about to resign his 
mitre." 

They retired, a£fected even to tears. The good Abbot had shown 
a point of his character to which they were strangers. Even Father 
Eustace had held his spiritual Superior hitherto as a good-humoured, 
indolent, self-indulgent man, whose chief merit was the absence of 

r>ss faults ; so that this sacrifice of ^ower to a sense of dtttv, even 
a little aUojed by the meaner motives of fear and apprenended 
difficulties,' raised him considerably in the Sub-Prior's estimation. 
He even felt an aversion to i>rofit hy the resignation of the Abbot 
Boniface, and in a manner to rise on ms ruins; but this sentiment did 
not long contend with those which led him to recollect h^h^consider- 
ations. It could not be denied that Boniface was entirely unfit for 
his situation in the present crisis; and the Sub-Prior fmt that he 
himself, acting merely as a delegate, could not weU take the decisive 
measures whidi the time required ; the weal of the Community, there- 
fore, demanded his elevation. If, besides there cr^t in a feeling of 
a high dignity obtained and the native exultation of a haughty spirit 
called to contend witii the imminent dangers attached to a post of 
such distinction, these sentiments were so cunningly blended and 
amalgamated with others of a more disinterested nature, that, as 
the Sub-Prior himself was unconscious of their agency, we, who have 
a reffard for him, are not solicitous to detect it. 

The Abbot elect carried himself with more dignity than formerly, 
when giving such directions as the pressing circumstances of the 
times required ; and those who approached him could perceive an un- 
usual kindling of his falcon eye, and an unusual flush upon his pale 
and faded cheek. With brieftiess and precision he wrote and dictated 
various letters to different barons, acquainting them with the medi- 
tated invasion of the Ualidome by the EngUah, and conjuring them 
to lend aid and assistance as in a common cause. The tem|rtation 
of advantage was held out to those whom he judged less sensible of 
the cause of honour, and all were urged by the motives of patriotism 
and ancient animosity to the English, llie time had been when no 
such exhortations would have been necessary. But so essential was 
Elizabeth's aid to the reformed party in Scotland, and so strong 
was that party almost everywhere, that there was reason to believe 
a great many would observe neutrality on the present occ^on, even 
if they did not go the length of uniting with the EngUsh i^gainst the 
Catholics. 

When Father Eustace considered the number of the immediate 
vassals of the Church whose aid he might legally command, his heart 
sunk at the thoughts of ranking them under the banner of tiiie fierce 
and profligate Julian Avenel. 
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^ Wete the j(mng enthuaiaBt Halbert Glendinning to be found/' 
thought Father Eustace in his anxiety, I would haye risked the 
battle under his leading, jovaig as he is, and with better hope of God's 
blessing. But the bailiff is now too infirm, nor know I a chief of name 
whom 1 might trust in this important matter better than this Avenel." 
He touched a bell which stood on the table, and commanded 
Christie of the Olinthill to be brought before lum.— ''Thou owest 
me a life,'' said he to that person on his entrance, and I may do thee 
another ^ood turn if thou be'st sincere with me." 

Christie had already drained two standing-cups of wine^ which 
would, on another occasion, hare added to the insolence of hisr fami- 
liarity. But atpresent there was something in the au^nmented dignity 
of manner of Father Eustace which imposed a restramt on him. Yet 
his answers partook of his usual character of undaunted assurance. 
He profeesea himself willing to return a true answer to all inquiries. 

''Has the Baron (so s^lea) of Avenel any friendship with Sir John 
Foster, Warden of the West Marches of England ? " 

Such friendship as is between the wild-cat and the terrier,'^ replied 
the rider. 

" Will he do battle with him should they meet ? " 
" As surely," answered Christie, "as ever cock fought on Shroretide- 
even." 

" And would he fight with Foster in the Church's quarrel ? " 
" On any quarrel, or upon no quarrel whatever," replied the jack- 
man. 

" We will then write to him, letting him know, that if upon 
occasion of an apprehended incursion by Sir Jolm Foster he will 
agree to join his force with ours, he shall lead our men, and be 

gratified for doing so to the extent of his wish ^Yet one word more 

— Thoa didst say thou couldst find out where the English knight 
Piercie Bhafton nas this day fled to ?" 

" That I can, and bring him back too, by fair means or force, as 
best likes your reverence." 

" No force must be used upon him. Within what time wilt thou 
find him out?" 

" Within thirty hours, so he have not crossed the Lothian firth— If 
it is to do you a pleasure, I will set off directly, and wind him as a 
sleuth-dog tracks the moschtrooper," answered Christie. 

" Bring him hither then, and thou wilt deserve good at our handsj 
which I may soon have free means of bestowing on thee.'' 

" Thaiis to your reverence, I put myself in your reverence's hands. 
We of the spear and snaffle walk something recklesslv through life ; 
but if a man were worse than he is, your reverence Knows he must 
live, and that's not to be done without shifting. I trow." 

" Peace, Sir, and begone on thine errand— tnou shalt have a letter 
from us to Sir Piercie." 

Christie made two steps towards the door ; then turning back and 
hesitating, like one who would make an impertinent pleasantry if he 
dared, he asked what he was to do with the wench Mysie Happer^ 
whom the Southron knight had carried off with him. 
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" Am I to briuff her hither, please your reverence ? *' 

" Hither, you malapert kuave ? " said the churchman ; " rememb» 
you to whom you speak ? " 

"No offence meant," replied Christie ; "but if such is not your 
will, I would carry her to Arenel Castle, where a well-£ftYoured 
wench was never unwelcome.'* 

" Bring the unfortunate ffirl to her father's, and break no acorril 
jests here," said the Sub-rrior— " See that thou guide her in all 
safety and honour." 

" In safety, surely," said the rider, " and in such honour as her 
outbreak has left her. I bid your reverence farewell, I must be on 
horse before cock-crow." 

" Wliat, in the dark !— how knowest thou which way to ffo ? ** 
I tracked the knight's horse-tread as far as near to the ford, as 
we rode along together," said Christie, and I observed the track 
turn to the northward. He is for Edinburgh, I will warrant you— 
so soon as daylight comes I will be on the road again. It is a 
kenspeckle hoof-mark, for the shoe was made by old Eckie of Can- 
nobie — I would swear to the curve of the cawker." So saying', he 
departed. 

" Hateful necessity," said Father Eustace, looking after him, ** that 
obliges us to use such implements as these ! But, assiuled as we are 
on SL sides, and by all conditions of men, what alternative is left us ? 
— ^But now let me to my most needful task." 

The Abbot elect accordindy sate down to write letters, arrange 
orders, and take upon him the whole charge of an institution wfaach 
tottered to its fall, with the same spirit of proud and devoted forti- 
tude wherewith the commander of a fortress, reduced nearly to the 
last extremity, calculates what means remain to him to protract the 
fatal hour of successful storm. In the meanwhile Abbot Bonifisice, 
havinff given a few natural sighs to the downfall of the pre-eminence 
he had so long enjoved amongst his brethren, fell fast asleep, leaving 
the whole cares and toils of office to his assistant and successor. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

And when he came to broken briggs. 

He slack'd his bow and swam ; 
And when he came to grass growing. 

Set down his feet and ran. 

6U Morrice. 

We return to Halbert Glendinning, who, as our readers may re- 
member, took the high-road to Edinburgh. His intercourse witii 
the preacher Henry Warden, from whom ne received a letter at the 
moment of his dehverance, had been so brief, that he had not even 
learned the name of the nobleman to whose care he was recom- 
mended. Something like a name had been spoken indeed, but he 
had only comprehended that he was to meet the chief advancing 
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towards the south, at the head of a party of horse. Wlien day 
dawned on his journey, he was in the same uncertainty. A hetter 
scholar would have heen informed hy the address of the letter, hut 
Halhert had not so far profited hy Father Eustace's lessons as to he 
ahle to decipher it. His mother-wit taught him that he must not, 
in such uncertain times, be too hasty in asking information of any 
one ; and when, after a long day's journey, night surprised him near 
a little yillag'e, he began to be dubious and anxious concerning the 
issue of his journey. 

In a poor country, hospitality is generally exercised freely, and 
Halhert, when he requested a night's quarters, did nothing either 
de^ading or extraordinary. The old woman, to whom he made 
this request, panted it the more readily, that she thought she saw 
some resemblance between Halhert and her son Saunders, who had 
been killed in one of the frays so common in the time. It is true, 
Saunders was a short square-made fellow, with red hair and a 
freckled face, and somewhat bandv-legged, whereas the stranger was 
of a brown complexion, tall, and. remarkably well made. Never- 
theless, the widow was clear that there existed a general resem- 
blance betwixt her guest and Saunders, and kindly pressed him to 
share of her evening cheer. A pedlar, a man of about forty years 
old, was also her guest, who talked with great feeling of the misery 
of pursuing such a profession as his in the time of war and tumult. 

" We think mucn of knights and soldiers," said he ; ** but the 
pedder-coffe who travels the land has need of more courage than 
them all. I am sure he maun face mair risk, God help him. Here 
have I come this length, trustiner the godly Earl of Murray would 
be on his march to the Borders, for' he was to have guestened with 
the Baron of Avenel ; and instead of that comes news that he has 

fone westlandwap about some tuilzie in Ayrshire. And what to do 
wot not ; for it I go to the south without a safeguard, the next 
bonnj rider I meet might ease me of sack and pack, and maybe of 
my bfe to boot ; and then, if I try to strike across the moors, I may 
be as ill off before I can join myself to that good Lord's companjr." 

No one was quicker at catching a hint than Halhert Glendinning. 
He said he himself had a desire to go westward. The pedlar looked 
at him with a very doubtful air, when the old dame, who perhaps 
thought her voung guest resembled the umquhile Saunders, not 
only in his looks, but in a certam pretty turn to sleight-of-hand, which 
the defunct was supposed to have possessed, tipped him the wink, 
and assured the pedlar he need have no doubt that her young cousin 
was a trtie man. 

" Cousin!" said the pedlar, "I thought you said this youth had 
been a stranjger." 

111 hearing makes ill rehearsing," said the landlady ; he is a 
stranger to me by eyesight, but that does not make him a stranger to 
me by blood, more especially seeing his likeness to my son Saunders, 
poor bairn." 

The pedlar's scruples and jealousies being thus removed, or at least 
silenced, the travellers agreed that they would proceed in company 
together the next morning by daybreak, the pedlar acting as a guide 
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io Glendinning) and the jouth as a grnard to thepedlar, until thej 
thould fall in with Murray's detachment of horse. It would appear 
that the landlady nerer doubted what was to be the event of this 
compact, for, taking GleDdinning aside, she charged him, "to be 
moderate.wiui the puir body, but at all eyents, not to forget to take 
a i»eoe of bkek say^ to make the auld wife a new rokelajr.'' Halbert 
laughed and took his leave. 

It did not a little appal the pedlar, when, in the midst of a black 
heath, the young man told him the nature of the commission with 
which their hostess had chaiged him. He took heart, however, 
upon seeinff the open, frank, and friendly demeanour of the youth, 
and vented nis exclamations on the ungrateful old traitress. I gave 
her," he said, " yester-e'en nae farther gane, a yard of that very Uack 
say, to make her a couvre-chef ; but I see it is ill done to teach the 
cat the way to the kirn." 

Thus set at ease on the intentions of his comnanion (for in those 
happy days the worst was always to be expected from a stranger), 
the pedlar acted as Halbert's gtdde over moss and moor, over hill 
and many a . dale, in such a durection as might best lead them towards 
the route of Murra^j^'s party. At length iaey arrived upon the side 
of an eminence, wMch commanded a distant prospect over a tract of 
sava^ and desolate moorland, marshy and waste— an alternate change 
of shmgly hill and level morass, only varied by blue stagnant pools of 
water. A road scarcely marked wmded like a serpent through thia 
wilderness, and the pedlar, pointing to it, said, ^The roaa from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow. Here we must wait, and if Murray andlua 
train be not already passed by, we shall soon see trace of them, unless 
some new purpose shall have altered their resolution ; for in them 
blessed days no man, were he the nearest the throne, as the Earl of 
Murray may be, knows when he lays his head on his pillow at night 
where it is to lie upon the following even." 

They paused accordingly, and sat down, the pedlar cautiously using 
for a seat the box which contained his treasures, and not concealing 
from his companion that he wore under his doak a pistolet hanpng 
at his belt in case of need. He was courteous, however, and on&ed 
Halbert a share oi the provisions which he carried about him for re^ 
freshment. They were of the coarsest kind^at-bread baked into 
cakes, oatmeal slaked with cold water, an onion or two, and a morsel 
of smoked ham completed the feast. But such as it was, no Scots- 
man of the time, had his rank been much higher than that of Glen- 
dinning, would have refused to share in it, especially as the pedlar 
produced, with a mysterious air, a tup's horn, which he carried slung 
from his shoulders, and which, when its contents were examined, 

Produced to each party a clam-shell-full of excellent usj[nebagh— a 
quor strange to Halbert, for the strong waters known m the sooth 
or Scotland came from France, and in fact such were but rarely used. 

The pedlar recommended it as excellent, said he had procured it 
in his last, visit to the braes of Doune, where he had securely traded 
under the safe-conduct of the Lahrd of Buchanan. He also set an 
example to Halbert, by devoutly emptying the cup •'^to the speedy 
downfall of Antichrist." 
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Their conyiTialiiy waa scarce ended, ere a rising dust was seen on 
the road of which tney commanded the prospect, and half a score of 
horsemen were dimly descried adrandng at considerable speed, their 
casques glancmg, and the points of their spears twinkling as they 
caught a glimpse of the sun. 

"These," said the pedlar, "must be the out-scourers of Murray's 
party ; let us lie down in the peat-hag, and keep ourselves out of 
sight/' 

"And why so?/' said Halbert; ^ let us rather go down and make 
a signal to them/'* 

" God forbid ! " replied the pedlar j •* do you ken so ill the customs 
of our Scottish nation? That plump of spears that are spurring on 
BO fast are doubtless commanded by some wild kinsman of Morton, or 
some such daring fear-nothing as neither regards God nor man. It 
is their business, if they meet with any enemies, to pick quarrels and 
dear the way of them ; and the chief knows nothing of what happens, 
coming up with Ihis more discreet and moderate friends, it may be 
a full mile in the rear. Were we to go near these lads of the laird's 
belt, your letter would do you little good, and my pack^would do me 
muclue black ill ; they would tirl every steek of claithes from our 
backs, fliuff us into a moss-hag with a stone at our heels, naked as 
the hour that brought us into this cumbered and sinful world, and 
neither Murray nor any other man ever the wiser. But if he did 
come to ken of it, what might he help it?— it would be accounted 
a mere mistake, and there were all the moan made. credit me, 
youth, that when men draw cold steel on each other in their native 
country, they neither can nor may dwell deeply on the offences of 
those whose swords are useful to tnem." 

They suffered, therefore, the vanguard, as it might be termed, of 
the Earl of Murray's host to pass forward ; and it was not long until 
a denser cloud of dust began to arise to the northward. 

"Now,'' said the pedlar, "let us hurry down the hill; for to tell 
the truth,'* said he, draggmg Halbert along^ earnestly, "a Scottish 
noble's march is iD^e a serpent— the head is furnished with fanfi:s, 
and the tail hath its sting; the only harmless point of access is tlie 
main body." 

" I will hasten as fast as you," said the youth ; " but tell me why the 
rearward of such an army should be as ^ngerous as the van ? " 

" Because, as the vanfuard consists of their picked wild dcs- 
I>erates, resolute for miscnief, such as neither fear God nor regard 
their fellow-creatures, but understand themselves bound to hurry 
from the road whatever is dis|)leasing to themselves, so the rear- 
ward consists of misproud serving-men, who, being in charge of the 
baggage, take care to amend by then* exactions upon travelling- 
merchants and others, their own thefts on their master's property. 
You will hear the advanced CTifans perdtis, as the French call them, 
and so they are indeed, namely, children of the fall, singing unclean 
and ftilsome ballads of sin and harlotrie. And tnen wilT come on 
the middle-ward, when you will hear the canticles and psalms sung 
by the reforming nobles, and the gentry, and honest and pious 
clergy, by whom they are accompanied. And last of all, you will 
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find in the rear a leg^end of godless lackeys, and palfrenieri?, and 
horse-boys, talking of nothinsp but dicing, drinking, and drabbing-." 

As the pedlar spoke, they nad reached the side of the high-road, 
and Murray's main body was in sight, consisting of about three hun- 
dred horse, marching with great regularity, and in a closely com- 
pacted body. Some of the troopers wore the liveries of their mas- 
ters, but this was not common. Most of them were dressed in such 
colours as chance dictated. But the m^'ority, being clad in blue 
cloth, and the whole armed with cuirass and back-plate, with sleeves 
of mail, gauntlets, and poldroons, and either mailed hose or strong 
jack-boots, they had something of a uniform appearance. Many of 
the leaders were clad in complete armour, and all in a certain half- 
military dress, which no man of quality in those disturbed times ever 
felt himself sufficiently safe to abandon. 

The foremost of this party immediately rode up to the pedlar and 
to Halbert Glendinning, and demanded of them who they were. 
The pedlar told his story, the young Glendinning exhibited his let- 
ter, which a gentleman carriea to Murray. In an instant after, the 
word "Halt!" was given through the squadron, and at once the 
onward heavy tramp, which seemed the most distinctive attribute of 
the bodv, ceased, and was heard no more. The command was an- 
nounced that the troop should halt here for an hour to refresh them- 
selves and their horses. The pedlar was assured of safe protectiou, 
and accommodated with the use of a baggage horse. JBut at the 
same time he was ordered into the rear ; a command which he re- 
luctantly obeyed, and not without wringing pathetically the hand of 
Halbert as he separated from him. 

The young heir of Glendearg was in the meanwhile conducted to 
a plot of ground more raised, and therefore drier than the rest of the 
moor. Here a carpet was flung on the ground by way of table-doUi, 
and around it sat tne leaders or the party, partaking of an entertain- 
ment as coarse, with relation to their ranlc, as that which Glendin- 
ning had so lately shared. Murray himself rose as he came forward, 
ana advanced a step to meet him. 

This celebrated person had in his anpearance, as well as in his 
mind, much of the admirable qualities or James V., his father. Had 
not the stain of illegitimacy rested upon his birth, he would hare 
filled the Scottish throne witli as much honour as any of the Stewart 
race. But history, while she acknowledges his high talents, and 
much that wasprincelv, nav, royal, in his conduct^ cannot forget that 
ambition led him farther than honour or loyalty warranted. Brave 
amongst the bravest, fair in presence and in lavour, skilful to manage 
the most intricate affairs, to attach to himself those who were doubt- 
ful, to stun and overwhelm, by the suddenness and intrepidity of his 
enterprises, those who were resolute in resistance, he attained, and 
as to personal merit certainlv deserved, the highest place in the 
kingdom. But he abused, under the influence of strong temptation, 
the opportunities which his sister Mary's misfortunes and impru- 
dence threw in his way : he supplanted nis sovereign and benefac- 
tress in her power, and his history affords us one of those mixed 
characters, in which principle was so often sacrificed to policy, that 
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we must condemn the statesman while we pity and reffret the mdl* 
vidual. Many events in his life give likelihood to the charge that he 
himself aimed at the crown ; and it is too true, that he countenanced 
the fatal expedient of estahlishing an English, that is a foreign and 
a hostile interest, in the councils of Scotland. But his death may 
he received as an atonement for his offences, and may serve to show 
how much more safe is the person of a real patriot than that of the 
mere head of a faction, who is accounted answerahle for the offences 
of his meanest attendants. 

When Murray approached, the young rustic was naturally ahashed 
at the dignity of his presence. The commanding form and the coun- 
tenance to which high and important thoughts were familiar, the 
features which here the resemblance of Scotland's long line of kings, 
were well calculated to impress awe and reverence. His dress had 
little to distinguish him from the high-born nobles and barons by 
whom he was attended. A buff-coat, richly embroidered with silken 
lace, supplied the place of armour ; and a massive gold chain, with its 
medalyhung round his neck. His black velvet bonnet was decorated 
with a string of large and fair pearls, and with a small tufted feather ; 
a long heavy sword was ^rt to his side, as the familiar companion 
ofhisnand. He wore inlded spurs on his boots, and these completed 
his equipment. 

" Tnis letter," he said, " is from the godly preacher of the word, 
HeniT Warden, younff man; is it not so?" Halbert answered in 
the amrmative. " Ana he writes to us, it would seem, in some strait, 
and refers us to you for the circumstances. Let us know, I pray 
you, how things stand with him." 

In some perturbation Halbert Glendinning gave an account of the 
circumstances which had accompanied the preacher's imprisonment. 
When he came to the discussion of the handfasHng engagement, he 
was struck with the ominous and displeased expression of Murray's 
brows, and, contrary to all prudential and politic rule, seeing some- 
thing was wrong, yet not well aware what that something was, had 
almost stopped short in his narrative. 

What ails the fool ? " said the Earl, drawing his dark red eye- 
brows together, while the same dusky glow kindled on his brow— 

Hast thou not learned to tell a true tale without stammering ? " 

" So please you," answered Halbert, with considerable address, I 
have never beiore spoken in such a presence." 

^ He seems a modest youth," said Murray, tumhi^ to his next at- 
tendant, and vet one who in a good cause will neither fear friend 
nor foe. — SpeaK on, friend, and speek freely." 

Halbert then gave an account of the quarrel betwixt Julian Avenel 
and the preacher, which the Earl, biting his lip the while, compelled 
himself to listen to as a thing of indifference. At first he appeared 
even to take the part of the fiaron. 

" Henry Warden," he said, " is too hot in his zeal. The law botli 
of God and man maketh allowance for certain alliances, though not 
strictly formal, and the issue of such may succeed." 

This general deckration, he expressed, accompanying it with a 
glance around upon the few followers who were present at this inter- 
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riew. The most of them answered— " There ia no contrarening 
that;" bat one or two looked on the gronnd, and were silent. 
Murray then tamed again to Glendinning, commandmff him to say 
what next chanced, and not to omit any particular. When he men- 
tioned the manner in which Julian had cast from him his concubine, 
Murray drew a deep breath, set his teeth hard, and laid his hand on 
the hut of his dagger. Casting his eyes once more aronnd the 
circle, which was now anmented by one or two of the reformed 
preachers, he seemed to dcYour his rage in silence, and again com- 
manded Halbert to proceed. When he came to describe how Warden 
had been dragged to a dungeon, the Earl seemed to hare found the 
point at which ne might give vent to his own resentment, secure of 
the sympathy and approbation of all who were present. ^ Judge 
you,** he saia, looking to those around him, "judge you. my peers, 
and noble gentlemen of Scotland, betwixt me and this Julian Ayenel 
—he hath Droken his own word, and hath viokted my safe-conduct 
— and judge you also, my reverend brethren, he hath put his hand 
forth upon a preacher of the ^pel, and perchance may sell his 
blood to the worshippers of Antichrist ! ** 

** Let him die the aeath of a traitor,'* said the secular chiefs^ " and 
let his tongue be struck through with the hangman's fiery iron, to 
avenge his peijury ! " 

''Let him go down to his place with Baal's priests," said the 
preachers, " and be his ashes cast into Tophet ! " | 
, . Murray heard them with the smile of expected revenge ; yet it is 
probable that the brutal treatment of the female, whose circum- I 
stances somewhat resembled those of the EarPs own mother, had its ' 
share in the grim smile which curled his sun-burnt cheek and its 
haughty lip. To Halbert. Glendinning, when his narrative was j 
finished, he spoke with great kindness. 

'' He is a bold and gallant youth," said he to those aronnd, ^ and j 
formed of the stuff which becomes a bustling time. There are ' 
periods when men's spirits shine bravely through them. I will know ■ 
something more of him." | 

He questioned him more particularly concerning the Baron of 
Avenel s probable forces— the strength of his castle— the disnositions I 
of his next heir, and this brought necessarilj forward the sad history ' 
of his brother's daughter, Mary Avenel, which was told with an em- 
barrassment that did not escape Murray. | 

"Ha! Julian Avenel," he said, "and do you provoke my resent- 
ment, when you have so much more reason to deprecate my justice ! I 
I knew Walter Avenel, a true Scotsman and a good soldier. Our 
sister, the Queen, must right his daughter ; and were her land re- 
stored, she would be a fitting bride to some brave man who may 
better merit our favour than the traitor Julian." Then looking at 
Halbert, he said, " Art thou of ffentle blood, younff man ?" 

Halbert, with a faltering and uncertain voice, oegan to speak of 
his distant pretensions to ckim a descent from the ancient Glen- 
donwvnes of Galloway, when Murray interrupted him with a smile. 

Nay— nay— leave pedigrees to bards and heralds. In our days, 
each man is the son of his own deeds. The glorious light of rcfor- 
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mation hath shone alike on prince and peasant'; and peasant as well 
aa prince may be illustrated by fightuiff in its defence. It is a 
stirring irorld^ where all may advance themselves who have stout 
hearts and strong arms. Tell me frankly why thou hast left thy 
father's house." 

Halbert Olendinning made a frank confession of his duel with 
Piercie Shafton, and mentioned his supposed death. 

" By my hand," said Murray, " thou art a bold sparrow-hawk, to 
match thee so early with such a kite as Fiercie Khafton. Queen 
Elizabeth would ffive her glove filled with gold crowns to know that 
meddling coxconib to be under the sod.— Would she not, Morton? " 

" Ay, Dy my word, and esteem her glove a better gift than the 
crowns," repued Morton, ** which few Border lads like this fellow 
will esteem just valuation.'* 

"But what shall we do with this young homicide ? " said Murray; 
** what will our preachers say ? " 

' ** Tell them of Moses and of Benaiah," said Morton 5 " it is but the 
smiting of an Egyptian when all is said out." 

" Iiet it be so.^'^said Murray, lauffhing ; ** but we will bury the tale, 
as the prophet did the bodv, in the sand. I will take care of this 

swankie Be near to us, Glendinning, since that is thy name. We 

retain thee as a squire of our household. The master of our horse 
will see thee fully equipped and armed." 

Daring the expedition which he was now en^ged in, Murray 
found several opportunities of puttinfip Glendinmng's courage and 
presence of mind to the test, and he oegan to rise so rapicUy in his 
esteem, that those who knew the Earl considered the youm's fortune 
as certain. One step only was wanting to raise him to a still higher 
decree of confidence and favour-~.it was the abjuration of the Popish 
rebgion. The ministers who attended upon Murray, and formed his 
chief support amongst the people, found an easy convert in Halbert 
Glendinnmg, who, from his earliest days, had never felt much devo- 
tion towards the Catholic faith, and who listened eagerly to more 
reasonable views of relij^on. By thus adopting the faith of his 
master, he rose higher m his favour, and was constantly about his 
person during his prolonged stay in the west of Scotland, which the 
mtractibility of those whom the Earl had to deal with, protracted 
from day to day, and week to week. 



The autumn of the year was well advanced, when the Earl of 
Morton, one momingrather unexpectedly, entered the antechamber 
of Murray, in which Ualbert Glendinning was in wwting. 



Ffdnt the din of battle bray'd 
Distant down the hollow wind} 

War and terror fled before, 
Wounds and death were left behind. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
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** CaII your master, Halbcrt/' said the Earl ; I have news for him 
from Teviotdale ; and for you too, Glendinning.— News ! news ! my 
Lord of Murray ! " he exclaimed at the door of the EarPs bedroom ; 

come forth instantly." The Earl appeared, and greeted his ally, 
demanding eagerly lus tidings. 

" I hare had a sure friend with me from the south," said Morton ; 
''he has been at Saint Mary's Monastery, and brings important 
tidings." 

" Of what complexion?" said Murray, "and can you trust the 
bearer?" 

^ He is faithful, on my life," said Morton ; " I wish all around your 
Lordship may prove equidly so." 

" At what and whom do you point ? " demanded Murray. 

" Here is the Egyptian of trusty Halbert Glendinning, our South- 
land Moses, come alive again, and flourishing, gay and bright as 
ever, in that Teviotdale Goshen, the Halidome of Rennaquhalr." 

** What mean you, my lord? " said Murray. 

** Only that your new henchman has put a false tale upon you. 
Piercie Shafton is alive and well ; by the same token tliat the gull 
is thought to be detained there by love to a miller's daughter, who 
roamed the country with him in disguise." 

** Glendinning," said Murray, bending his brow into his darkest 
frown, " thou hast not, I trust, dared to oring me a lie in tby mouth, 
in order to wui mj confidence ? " 

"My lord," said Halbert, "I am incapable of a lie. I should 
choke on one were my life to require that I pronounced it. I say, 
that this sword of my rather was through the oody—the point came 
out behind his back — the hilt pressed upon his breastbone. And I 
will plunge it as deep in the body of any one who shall dai'e to charge 
me with falsehood." 

*' How, fellow ! " said Morton, " wouldst thou beard a nobleman ? ", 

" Be silent, Halbert," said Murray, and you, my Lord of Morton, 
forbear him. I see truth written on his brow." 

'*I wish the inside of the manuscript may correspond with the 
superscription," replied his more suspicious ally. " Look to it, my 
lord, you will one day lose your life by too much confidence." 

And vou will lose your friends by being too readily suspicious," 
answereo Murray. " Enough of this— let me hear thy tidings." 

"Sir John Foster," said Morton, "is about to send a party into 
Scotland to waste the Halidome." 

" How ! without wfuting my presence and permission ? " said 
Murray—" he is mad—will he come as an enemy into the Queen's 
country?" 

"He has Elizabeth's express orders." answered Morton, "and they 
are not to be trifled with. Indeed, nis march has been more than 
once projected and laid aside diuing the time we have been here, 
and has caused much alarm at Kennaquhair. Boniface, the old 
Abbot, has resigned, and whom think you they have chosen in his 
place ? " 

" No one surely," said Murray ; " they would presume to hold no 
election until the Queen's pleasure and mine were known ? " 
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Morton shrugg^ed his shoulders — " They have chosen the pupil of 
old Cardinal Beatoun, that wily determined champion of Rome, the ^ 
hosom friend of onr husy Primate of Saint Andrews. Eustace, late 
the Suh-Prior of Kennaquhair, is now its Ahbot, and, like a second 
Pope Julius, is levying men and making musters to fight with Foster 
if he comes forward." 

"We must prevent that meeting/' said Murray hastily ; " which- 
ever party wins the day, it were a fatal encounter for us— Who com- 
mands the troop of the Abhot ? " 

" Our faithful old friend^ Julian Avenel, nothing less," answered 
Morton. 

" Glendinning,** said MuiTay, sound trumpets to horse directly, 
and let all who love us get on horseback without delay— Yes, my 
lord, this were indeed a fatal dilemma. If we take part with our 
Enfiflish friends, the country will cry shame on us— the very old wives 
will attack us with their rocks and spindles— the very stones of the 
street will rise up against us—we cannot set our face to such a deed 
of infamjr. Ana my sister, whose confidence I already have such 
difficulty in preserving, will altogether withdraw it from me. Then, 
were we to oppose the English Warden, Elizabeth would call it a 
protecting of her enemies and what not, and we should lose her." 

" The Sie-dragon," said Morton. is the best card in our pack ; 
and yet I would not willingly stana still and see English blades carve 
Scots flesh— What say you to loitering by the way, marching far and 
easv for fear of spoiling our horses ? They might then fight dog fiffht 
bull, fight Abbot fight archer, and no one comd blame us for what 
chanced when we were not present." 

"All would blame us, James Douglas," replied Murray; "we 
should lose both sides — ^we had better iSvance with the utmost celer- 
ity, and do what we can to keep the peace betwixt them. — I would 
the nag that brought Piercie Shafton hither had broken his neck 
over the hififhest heuch in Northumberland !— He is a proper coxcomb 
to make alithis bustle about, and to occasion perhaps a national war." 

" Had we known in time," said Douglas, " we might have had him 
privily waited upon as he entered the Borders ; there are strapping 
Lids enough would have rid us of him for the lucre of his spur-whang.^ 
But to the saddle, James Stuart, since so the phrase goes. I hear 
your trumpets sound to horse and away— we shall soon see which 
nag is best breathed." 

Followed by a train of about three hundred well-mounted men-at- 
anns, these two powerful barons directed their course to Dumfries, 
and from thence eastward to Teviotdale, marching at a rate, which, 
as Morton had foretold, soon disabled a good many of their horses, 
so that when they approached the scene of expected action, there 
were not above two hundred of their train remaining in a body and 
of these most were mounted on steeds which had been sorely jaded. 

They had hitherto been amused and a^tated by various reports 
concei-ning the advance of the English soldiers, and the degree of 
resistance which the Abbot was able to oppose to them. But when 

B 
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they were dx or feren miles from Saint Marv's of Keimaqiiliair, a 
ffentlemaa of the oottntrjr* whom Murray had smnmoned to attend 
him, and on whose inteUi^ence he knew ne could rely, arriyed at the 
head of two or three senrants, " bloody with spurring, fiery red with 
haste." According^ to his report, Sir John Fost^, alter seyeral times 
announcing, and as often delaying, his intended incursion, had at last 
been so stung with the news tnat Pieroie Shafton was openly residing 
within the Halidome, that he determined to execute the commands 
of his mistressL which directed him, at eyery risk, to make himself 
master of the Euphuist's person. The Abbot's unceashiff exertions 
had collected a body of men almost equal in number to those of the 
Enfirlish Warden, but less practised m arms. They were united 
nnaer the command of Julian Ayenel, and it was apprehended they 
would join battle upon the banks of a small stream which forms the 
yerffeof the Halidome. 

"Who knows the place? '* said Murray. 

"I do, my lord," answered Glendinning. 

*"Tis well," said the Earl; '<take a score of the best^mounted 
horse— make what haste thou canst, and announce to them that I am 
coming up instantly with a strong power, and will cut to]^ieces, with- 
out mercy, whioheyer party strikes the first blow. Dandson," said 
he to the gentleman who brought the intelligence, " thou shalt be 
my guide.— Hie thee on, Glendinning^Say to Foster, I coi^'izre him, 
as he respects his mistress's service, that he will leaye the matter in 
my hands. Say to the Abbot, I will burn the Monastery oyer his 
head, if he strikes a stroke till I Come^Tell the dog, Julian Ayenel, 
that ne hath already one deep score to settle with me— I will set his 
head on the top of the highest pinnacle of Saint Mary's, if he pre- 
sume to open another. Make haste, and spare not the spur for tew 
of spoiling horse-flesh." 

"Your bidding shall be obeyed, my lord," 6£dd Glendhiningt and 
choosing those whose horses were in best plight to be his attendants, 
he went off as fast as the Jaded state of their cayah7 permittedi Hill 
and hollow yanished from under the feet of the chargers. 

They had not ridden half the way, when they met stragglers coming 
off from the field, whose appearance announced ^at the conflict was 
begun. Two supported in their arms a third, their elder brother, 
who was pierced with an arrow through the body. Halberty who 
knew them to belong to the Halidome, called them by their names, 
and questioned them of the state of the affiray; but just then, in spite 
of their efforts to retain him in the saddle, their brother dropped from 
the horse, and they dismounted in haste to receiye his last breath. 
From men thus engaged, no information was to be obtained. Glen- 
dinning, therefore, pushed' on with his little troop, the more anxiously 
as he perceiyed other stragglers, bearing Saint Andrew's cross upon 
their caps and corslets, :^rmg apparently from the field of battle. 
Most of these, when they were aware of a body of horsemen ap- 
proaching on the road, held to the one hand or the other, at such a 
distance as precluded coming to speech of them. Others, whose 
fear was more intense, kept the onward road, galloping ^nldly as 
fast as their horses could «^ry them, and wnen questioned, only 
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glared witihout reply on those who spoke to them, and rode on with- 
out dittwing bridle. Seyeral of these, were also known to Halbert, 
who had therefore no doubt, from the circumstances in which he met 
them, that the men of the Halidome were defeated. He became now 
unspeakably anxious concerning the fate of his brother, who, he could 
not donbt» must hare been engaged in the affray. He therefore in- 
creased the speed of his horse^ so that not abore five or six of his 
followers could keep up with lum. At length he reached a little hill, 
at the descent of which^ surrounded by a semicurcular sweep of a 



It was a melancholy spectacle. War and terror, to use the ex- 
pression of the poet, had rushed on to the field, and left only wounds 
and death behmd them. The battle had been stoutly contested, as 
was cdmost always the case with these Border skirmishes, where 
ancient hatred and mutual injuries made men stubborn in maintain- 
ing the cause of their conmct. Towards the middle of the pkin 
ikere lay the bodies of seyeral men who had fallen in the yery act of 
grappling with the enemy t and there were seen countenances which 
still bore the stem expression of imextinguishable hate and defiance, 
hands which clasped the hilt of the broken falchion, or stroye in yain 
to pluck the deadly arrow from the wound. Some were wounded, 
an^ cowed of the courage they had lately shown^ were begging aid, 
and Graying water, in a tone of melancholy depression, while others 
tried to teach the faltering tongue to pronounce some nalf*forgotten 
prayer, which, eyen when first learned, they had but half-understood. 
Haloert, uncertain what course he was next to pursue, rode through 
the plain to see if, among the dead or wounded, he could disooyer 
any traces of his brother Edward* He experienced no interruption 
from the English. A distant cloud of dust announced that they were 
still pursuin£[ the scattered fu^tlyes^ and he jessed, that to approach 
them with his followers, untuthey were again under some command, 
would be to throw away his own fife, and that of his men, whom the 
victors would instantly confound with the Scots, against whom they 
had been successful. He resolved, therefore, to pause until Murray 
came up with his forces, to which he was the more readily moved, as 
be heard the trumpets of the Enfi^lish Warden sounding the retreat, 
and recalling from the pursuit. He drew his men together, and made 
a stand in an advantageous spot of ground, which had been occupied 
by the Scots in the beginning of the action, and molt fiercely dis- 
puted while the skirmish lasted. 

While he stood here, Halberf s ear was assailed by the feeble moan 
of a woman, which he had not expected to hear amid that scene, 
until the retreat of the foes had permitted the relations of the slain 
to approach, for the purpose of paying them the last duties. He 
looked with anxiety, and at length observed, that by the body of a 
knight in bright armour, whose crest, though soiled and broken, still 
showed the marks of rank and bkth* there sat a female, wrapt in 
a horseman^s cloak, and holdinsf something pressed against her bosom, 
which he soon discovered to be a child. He glanced towards the 
Englifih. They advanced not, and the continued and prolonged 
sound of their trumpets, with the shouts of the leaders, announced 
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that their powers would not be instantly reassembled. He had, there- 
fore, a moment to look after tjhis unfortunate woman. He gave his 
horse to a spearman as he dismounted, and approaching ike unhanpy 
female, asked her, in the most soothing tone he could assume, whether 
he could assist her in her distress. The mourner made him no direct 
answer ; but endeavouring, with a trembling and unskilful hand, to 
undo the springs of the visor and gorget, said, in a tone of impatient 
mef, " Oh, he would recover instantly could I but give liim air— 
umd and living, life and honour, would 1 ^ve for the power of undoing 
these cruel iron platinge that suffocate him ! He that would soothe 
sorrow must not argue on the vanity of the most deceitful hopes. 
The body lay as thai of one whose last draught of vital air liad been 
drawn, and who must never more have concern vnth the nether sky. 
But Halbert Glendinning failed not to raise the visor and cast loose 
the gorget, when, to his great surprise, he recognised the pale face 
of Julian Avenel. His last fight was over, the fierce and turoid spirit 
had departed in the strife in which it had so long delighted. 

Alas ! he is gone," said Halbert, speaking to the youn^ woman, 
in whom he had now no difficulty of knowing the unhappy Catherine. 

** Oh, no, no, no I " she reiterated, do not say so— ne is not dead 
—he is but in a swoon. I have lain as lon^ in one myself— and then 
his voice would rouse me, when he spoke landly, and said, Catherine, 
look u]) for my sake — ^And look up. Julian, for mine ! " she said, 
addressing the senseless corpse ; " 1 know you do but counterfeit to 
frighten me. but I am not frightened," she added, with an hysterical 
attempt to laugh ; and then mstantly changing her tone, entreated 
him to speak, were it but to curse my folfy. Oh, the rudest word 
you ever said to me would now sound like the dearest you wasted on 
me before I gave you all. Lift him up," she said, ** lift him up for 
God's sake-!— have you no compassion ? He promised to wed me if 
I bore him a boy, and this child is so like to its father | — ^How shall 
he keep his word, if you do not help me to awaken him ? — Christie 
of the CHnthill, Rowley, Hutcheon ! ye were constant at his feast, 
but ve fled from him at the fray, false villains as ye are ! " 

jNot I, bv Heaven ! said a dying man, who made some shift to 
raise himself on his elbow, and discovered to Halbert the well-known 
features of Christie ; I fled not a foot, and a man can but fight while 
his breath lasts— mine is goin^ fast — So, youngster," said he, looking 
at Glendinning, and seeing his military dress, " thou hast ta'en the 
basnet at last ; it is a better cap to live in than die in. I would 
chance had sent thv brother here instead— there was good in him— 
hut thou art as wila, and wilt soon be as wicked as myself.** 
God forbid! " said Halbert hastily. 

** Marry, and amen, with all my heart," said the wounded man, 
" there will be company enow without thee where I am going. But 
God be praised I had no hand in that wickedness," saidhe, looking 
to poor Catherine ; and with some exclamation in his mouth, tliat 
sounded betwixt a prayer and a curse, the soul of Christie of Uic 
dinthiU took wing to the last account. 

Beeply wrapt in the painful interest which these shocking events 
had excited, Glendinning forgot for a moment his own situation and 
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duties, and was first recalled to them bj a trainplm£f of horse, and 
the cry of Samt George for England, which the English soldiers 
still continued to use. His handful of men, for most of the straff- 

flers had waited for Murray's coming up, remained on horsebacK, 
olding their lances upright, having no command either to* submit 
or resist. 

" There stands our Captain," said one of them, as a strong party 
of English came up, the vanguard of Foster's troop. 

" Your Captain I with his sword sheathed, and on foot in the pre- 
sence of his enemy ? a raw soldier, I warrant him," said the English 
leader. So ! ho ! youn^ man, is vour dream out, and will you now 
answer me if you will fight or fly ? " 

Neither," answered Halbert Glendinning, with great tranquil- 

Kty. 

" Then throw down thy sword and yield thee," answered the Eng- 
lishman. 

" Not till I can help myself no otherwise," said Halbert, with the 
same moderation of tone and manner. 

" Art thou for thine own hand, friend, or to whom dost thou owe 
service ? " demanded the English Captain. 

" To the noble Earl of Murray." 

" Then thou servest," said the Southron, ** the most disloyal noble- 
man who breathes— false both to England and Scotland." 
^ Thou liest ! " said Glendinning, regardless of all consequences. 

Ha ! art thou so hot now, and wert so cold but a minute since ? 
I lie, do I ? Wilt thou do battle with me on that quarrel ? '* 

With one to one— one to two— or two to five, as you list," said 
Halbert Glendinning ; ** grant me but a fair field." 

That thou shalt have — Stand back, my mates," said the brave 
Englishman. ** If I fall, give him fair play, and let him go off free 
with his people." 

Long life to the noble Captain ! " cried the soldiers, as impa- 
tient to see the duel as if it had oeen a bull-baiting. 

" He will have a short life of it, though," said the sergeant, "if he, 
an old man of sixty, is to fight for any reason, or for no reason, with 
every man he meets, and especially the younff fellows he might be 
father to.— And here comes the Warden besides, to see the sword- 
play." 

In fact, Sir John Foster came up with a considerable body of his 
horsemen, just as his Captain, whose age rendered him unequal to 
the combat with so strong and active a youth as Glendinning, was 
deprived of his sword. 

" Take it up for shame, old Stawarth Bolton," said the English 
Warden ; " and thou, young man, tell me who and what thou art ? " 

" A follower of the Earl of Murray, who bore his will to your hon- 
our," answered Glendinning ; " but here he comes to say it liimself. 
I see the van of his horsemen come over the hills." 

" Get into order, my masters," said Sir John Foster to his fol- 
lowers ; " you that have broken your spears, draw your swords. We 
are something unprovided for a second field, but if yonder dark cloud 
on the hill edge bring us foul weather, we must bear as bravely 
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orxr broken doaks will bide it. Meanwhile, Stawarth) we bare got 
the deer we hare hunted for>-.here is Pierole Shafton hard and fast 
betwixt two troopers." 

^ Who, that lad?*' said Bolton; he is no more Pierde Sbafton 
than I am. He hath his gay doak indeed— but Pierde Bhafton ia 
a round dozen of years olaer than that slip of roguery. I have 
known him since he was thus high. Did you never see him in the 
tilt-yard or in the presence ? 

To the deyil wiA such yanities I " said Sir John Foster ; " when 
had I leisure for them or anyj;hing else ? During my whole life has 
she kept me to this hangman's office, chasing uiieyes one day and 
traitors another, in daily fear of my lire ; the &nce neyer hung up in 
the hall, the foot never out of tiie stirrup, the saddles never off my 
nags' backs ; and now, because I have been mistaken in the person 
of a man I never saw, I warrant me, the next letters from the Privy 
Council will rate me as I were a dog— a man were better dead than 
thus daved and harassed." 

A trumpet interrunted Foster's compldnts, and a Scottish pur- 
suivant who attended, declared ''that the noble Earl of Murra/ 
desired, in all honour and safety, a personal conference with Sir 
John Foster, midway between their parties, with six of compaAy in 
each, and ten free nunutes to come and go.'* 

''And now," said the Ensflishman, ''comes another plague. I 
must go speak with yonder false Scot, and he knows how to frame 
his devices, to cast dust in the eyes of a nlain man, as wdl as ever a 
knave in the north. I am no match for nim in words, and for hard 
blows we are but too ill provided.— Pursuivant, we grant the confer- 
ence and you, Sir Swordsman " (speaking to young Glendinning), 
"draw on with your troopers to your own party— march — ^attend 
your Earl's trumpet. Stawarth Bolton, put our troop in order, and 
be ready to move forward at the waggmg of a finger. Get you 
ffone to your own friends, I tell you. Sir Squire, and loiter not 
here." 

Notwithstanding this peremptory order, Halbert Glendinning 
could not help stopping to cast a look upon the unfortunate Cathe- 
rine, who lay insensible of the danger [and of the trampling of so 
many horses around her, insensible, as the second glance assured 
him, of all and for ever. Glendinning almost rejoiced when he saw 
that the last misery of life was over, and that the hoofb of the war- 
horses, amongst which he was compelled to leave her, could only 
injure and deface a senseless corpse. He caught the infant from her 
arms, half ashamed of the shout of laughter which rose on aU dde^ 
at seeing an armed man in such a situation assume such an unwonted 
and inconvenient burden. 

" Shoulder your infant I " cried a harquebusier. 

** Port your infant ! " said a pikeman. 

"Peace, ye brutes," said Stawarth Bolton, "and respect humanity 
in others, ff you have none yourselves. I pardon tne lad having 
done some discredit to my grey hairs, when I see him take care of 
that helpless creature^ which ye would have trampled upon as if ye 
nad been uttered of bitch-wolves, not bom of women." 
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While this passed, the leaders on either side met in the neutral 
apace betwixt the forces of either, and the Earl accosted the EngHsh 
W arden : " Is this fair or honest usage, Sir John, or for whom do 
vou hold the Earl of Morton and myself, that you ride in Scot- 
land with arrayed banner, fight, slay, and make prisoners at your 
own pleasure ? Is it well done, think you, to spoil our hmd and shed 



our derotion due to her wili, saving always the allegiance due to our 
own sovereifip ? " 
. «*My Lord of Murray," answered Foster, "all the world knows 
you to be a man of auick ingine and deep wisdom, and these several 
weeks have you held me in hand with promising to arrest my sove- 
reign mistress's rebel, this Piercie Shirfton of Wilverton, and you 
have never kept your word, alleging turmoils in the west, and I wot 
not what other causes of nindi'ance. Now^ since he has had the 
insolence to return hither, and live openly within ten miles of Eng-' 
land» I could no longer, in plain duty to my mistress and queen, tar^ 
upon your successive delays, and therefore I have used her force to 
take her rebel, by the strong hand, wherever 1 can find him." 

"And is Piercie Shf^n in your hands, then?" said the Earl of 
Murray. " Be aware that I may not, without my own great shame, 
suffer you to remove him hence without doing battle." 

** Will you, Lord Earl, after all the advantages you have received 
at the hands of the Queen of England, do batue in the cause of her 
rebel ? " said Sir John Foster, 

**Not so. Sir John," answered the Earl, "but I will fight to the 
death in defence of the liberties of our free kingdom of Scotland.'' 

**By my faith," said Sir John Foster, "I am well content— my 
sword is not blunted with all it has done yet this day." 

" By my honour. Sir John," said Sir George Heron of Chipchase, 
" there is but little reason we should fight these Scottish Lords e'en 
now, for I hold opinion with old Stawarth Bolton, and believe yon- 
der prisoner to be no more Piercie Shafton than he is the Earl of 
Northumberland ; and you were but ill advised to break the peace 
betvnxt the countries for a prisoner of less consequence than that 
gay mischief-maker." 

** Sir George," replied Foster, «I have often heard you herons are 
afraid of hawks-— Nay, lay not hand on sword, man— I did but jest ; 
and for this prisoner, let nim be brought up hither, that we may sea 
who or what he is— always under assurance, my Lords," he con- 
tinued, addressing the Scots. 

" Upon our word and honour," said Morton, " we will offer no 
violence." 

The laugh turned against Sir John Foster considerably, when the 
prisoner, being brought up, proved not only a different person from 
hir Piercie Shafbon, but a female in man's attire. 

Pluck the mantle from the quean's face, and cast her to the 
horse-boys," said Foster; ''she has kept sucn company ere now» I 
warrant." 

Even Murray was moved to laughter, no common thing with him, 
at the disappomtment of the English Warden; but he would no* 



our blood, after the 
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permit saxj Tiolenee to be offered to the fair Molinara, who had thus 
a second time rescued Sir Piercie Shailon at her own personal risk. 

" You hare ahready done more mischief than you can well answer/' 
said the Earl to the iBnfflish Warden, " and it were dishonour to me 
should I permit you to harm a hair of this :f ounff woman's head/' 

" My lord," said Morton, ** if Sir John will ride apart with me but 
for one moment, I will show him *such reasons as shall make him 
content to depart, and to refer this unhappy day's work to the judg-- 
ment of the Commissioners nominated to try offences on the Border." 

He then led Sir John Foster aside, and spoke to him in this man- 
ner Sir John Foster, I much marvel that a man who knows 
your ^ueen Elizabeth as you do, should not know that, if you hope 
anything from her, it must be for doing her useful serncc, not tor 
inYolyinff her in quarrels with her neighbours without any advan- 
tage. Sir Knight, I will speak frankfy what I know to be true. 
Had you seized the true Piercie Shafton by this ill-advised inroad ; 
and hiad your deed threatened, as most likely it might, a breach be- 
twixt the countries, your politic princess and her politic council 
would rather have disgraced Sir John Foster than entered into war 
in his beh^. But now that you have stricken short of your aim, 
you mav rely on it you will have little thanks for carrying the mat- 
ter farther. I will work thus far on the Earl of Murray, that be 
will undertake to dismiss Sir Piercie Shafton from the realm of 
Scotland.— Be well advised, and let the matter now pass off— you 
will gain nothing by farther violence, for if we fight, you as the 
fewer and the weaker through your former action, will needs have 
the worse." 

Sir John Foster listened with his head declining on his breast- 
plate. 

" It is a cursed chance," he said, ^ and I shall have little thanks 
for my day's work." 

He then rode up to Murray, and said, that, in deference to his 
Lordship's presence and that of my Lord of Morton, he had come to 
the resolution of withdrawing himself, with his power, without 
farther proceeding. 

"Stop there. Sir John Foster," said Murray, "I cannot permit 
you to retire in safety, unless you leave some one who may be surety 
to Scotland, that the injuries you have at present done us may be 
fully accounted for ; you will reflect that, by permitting your retreat, 
I become accountable to my Sovereign, who will demand a reckoning 
of me for the blood of her subjects, it I suffer those who shed it to 
depart so easily." 

*• It shall never be told in Enffland," said the Warden, ** that John 
Foster e^ave pledges like a subaued man, and that on the very field 
on which he stands victorious. ** But," he added, after a moment's 
pause, " if Stawarth Bolton wills to abide with vou on his own free 
choice, I will say nothing against it ; and, as I oethink me, it were 
better he should stay to see the dismissal of this same Piercie 
Shafton." 

I receive him as your hostage, nevertheless, and shall treat biin 
as such," said the Earl of Murray. But Foster, turning away as if 
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to ^ye directions to Bolton and his men, a£fected not to bear this 
obsenration, 

" There rides a faithful servant of his most beautiful and Sove- 
Teign Lady," said Murray aside to Morton. " Happj man ! he knows 
not whether the execution of her commands may not cost him his 
head ; and yet he is most certain that to leave them unexecuted will 
bring disgrace and death without reprieve. Happy are they who 
are not only subjected to the caprices of Dame Fortune, but held 
bound to account and be responsible for them, and that to a sove- 
reign as moody and fickle as her humorous ladyship herself! " 
" We also have a female Sovereign, my lord, said Morton. 
' We have so, Douglas," said the Earl, with a suppressed sigh ; 
" but it remains to be seen how long a female hand can hold the 
reins of power in a realm so wild as ours. We will now go on to 
Saint Mary's and see ourselves after the state of that House. Glen- 
dinning, look to that woman, and protect her.—What the fiend, man, 
hast thou got in thine arms ?— an infant as I live l^where couldst 
thou find such a charge, at such a place and moment ? " 

Halbert Glendinning briefly told the story. The Earl rode for- 
ward to the place where the body of Julian Avenel lay, with his un- 
happy companion's arms wrapt around him, like the trunk of an up- 
rooted oak borne down by the tempest with all its ivy garlands. 
Bolh were cold dead. Alurray was touched in an unwonted de- 
gree, remembering, perhaps, his own birth. •* What have they to 
answer for, Douglas,^ he said, " who thus abuse the sweetest gifts of 
affection ? " 

The Earl of Morton, unhappy in his marriage, was a libertine in 
his amours. 

"You must ask tliat question of Henry Warden, my lord, or of 
John Knox— I am but a wild counsellor in women's matters." 

"Forward to Saint Mary's," said the Earl ; " pass the word on — 
Glendinning, give the infant to this same female cavalier, and let it 
be taken clmrge of. Let no dishonour be done to the dead bodies, 

and call on the country to bury or remove them Forward, I say, 

my masters ! " 



CHAPTER XXXVH. 

Gone to be married t— Gone to swear a peAco ! 

Kif^ John. 

The news of the lost battle, so quickly carried by the fugitives to 
the village and convent, had spread the greatest alarm among the 
inhabitants. The Sacristan and other monks counseUed flight ; the 
Treasurer recommended that the church plate should be ofiered 
as a tribute to bribe the English officer ; the Abbot alone was un- 
moved and undaunted. 

"My brethren," he said, "since God has not given our people 
yictory in the combat, it must be because he requires of us, his spiri-. 
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tual soldiers, to fight the ^ood fight of martyrdom, a oonfliot in which 
nothing hut our own famt-hearted cowardice can make us fail of 
victory. Let us assume, then, the armour of faith, and prepare, if it 
he necessary, to die under the ruin of these shrines, to the seryice of 
which we have deroted oorselyes. Highly honoured are we aU in 
this distinguished summons, from our dear brother Nicholas, whose 

Sey hairs have been preserved until they should be surrounded by 
e crown of martyrdom, down to my beloved son Edward, who. 
arrivmg at tiie vineyard at the latest hour of the day, is yet permittea 
to share its toils with those who have laboured from the morning. 
Be of good courage, my children. I dare not, like my sainted prede- 
cessors, promise to you that you shall be preserved by miracle — I and 
you are alike unworthy of that especial interposition, which in earlier 
times turned the sword of sacrilege against the bosom of tyrants bv 
whom it was vnelded. daunted the hardened hearts of heretics with 
prodigies, and callea down hosts of angels to defend the Murine of 
God and of the Virgin. Yet^ by heavenly aid, you shall this day see 
that your Father and Abbot wiU not disOTace the mitre which sits 
upon his brow. Go to your cells, my children, and exercise your 
private devotions. Array yourselves also in alb and cope, as for our 
most solemn festivals, and be ready, when the tolling of the largest 
bdl announces the approach of the enemy, to march forth to meet 
them in solemn procession. Let the church be opened to afford such 
refuse as may be to those of our vassals, who, from their exertion 
in this day's unhappy battle, or other cause, are particularly fkWX^ 
hensive of the rage of the enemy. Tell Sir Fiercie Shaflon, il he 
has escaped the fight- — ^ 

"I am here, most venerable Abbot," replied SirPiercie; "and if 
it so seemeth meet to you, I will presently assemble such of the men 
as have escaped this escaramoucne, and will renew the resistance, 
even unto the death. Oertes, you vnU learn from all, that I did my 
part in tliis unhappy matter. Had it pleased Julian Avenel to hare 
attended to my counsel, specially in somewhat withdrawing of his 
main babtie, even as you may have marked the heron escnew the 
stoop of the falcon, receiving him rather upon his beak than upon 
his wing, affairs, as I do conceive^ might have had a different face, 
and we might then, in a more beUicose manner, have maintained tiiat 
affray. J^vertheless, I woidd not be understood to%ipeak anything 
in disregard of Julian Avenel, whom I saw &11 fighting manfully 
with his face to his enemy, which hath banished from my memoi^ 
the imseemly term of ' meddling coxcomb,' with which it pleased him 
something rashly to qualify my advice, and for which, had it pleased 
Heaven and the saints to nave prolonged the life of that excellent 
person, I had it bound upon my soul to have put him to death with 
my own hand." 

" Sir Fiercie^" said the Abbot, at length interrupting him, *'our time 
allows brief leisure to speak what might have been.^ 

"You are right, most venerable Lord and Father,'* replied the 
incorrigible Euphuist; "the preterite, as grammarians have it, con- 
eenia frail mortality less than the future mood, and iodeed our cogi- 
tations respect chiefly the present. In a word, I am willing to head 
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allwho^nll follow me, and offer such opposition aft manhood and 
mortality may permit, to the advance of the English, though they he 
my own countrymen ; and he assured, Piercie Shafbon wOl measure 
his length, heing five feet ten inches, on the ground as he stands, 
rather than give two yards in retreat» according to the usual motion 
in which we retrograae." 

" I thank you, Sir Knight," said the Ahhot, "and I douht not that 
you would make your words good; hut it is not the will of Heaven 
that carnal weapons should rescue us. We are called to endure, not 
to resist, and may not waste the hlood of our innocent commons in 
vain — IVuitless opposition becomes not men of our profession ; they 
have my commands to resign the sword and the spear,— Qod ana 
Our Lady have not blessed our banner." 

X." Bethmk you, reverend lord," said Piercie' Shafton very eagerly, 
ere you resign the defence that is in your power— there are many 

Sosts near the entry of this village, where brave men might live or 
ie to the advanti^i^e; and I have this additional motive to make 
defence,— the safet;^ namely^ of a fair friend, who, I hope; hath 
escaped the hands oi the heretics.'' 

**I understand you, Sur Piercie," said the Abbot— "you mean the 
daughter of our Convent's miller ? ** 

** Keverend my lord," said Sir Piercie, not without hesitation, "the 
fair Mysinda is, as may be in some sort alle^d, the daughter of one 
who mechanically prepareth corn to be manipulated into oread, with- 
out which we could not exist, and which is therefore an employment 
in itself honourable, nay, necessary. Nevertheless, if the purest sen- 
timents of a generous mind, streaming forth like the rays of the sun 
reflected by a diamond, may ennoble one. who is in some sort the 
daughter of a molendmary mechanic — — " 

"I have no time for all this. Sir Knight," said the Abbot ; "be" it 
enough to answer, that with our will we war no longer with carnal 
weapons. We of the spirituality will teach you of the temporality 
how to die in cold blood, our hands not clenched for resistance, but 
folded for prayer— our minds not filled with jealous hatred, but with 
Christian meekness and forgiveness — our ears not deafened, nor our 
senses confused, by the sound of clamorous instruments of war ; but, 
on the contrary, our voices composed to Halleluiah, Kyrie-Eleison, 
and Salve Begma, and our blood temperate and cold, as those who 
think upon reconciling themselves with God, not of avenging them- 
selves of their fellow-mortals." 

" Lord Abbot," said Sir Piercie, " this is nothing to the fate of my 
Molinara, whom, I beseech you to observe, I will not abandon, while 
golden hilt and steel blade bide together on my falchion. I com- 
manded her not to follow us to the neld, and yet methought I saw 
her in her page's attire amongst the rear of the combatants." 

" You must seek elsewhere for the person in whose fate you are so 
deeply interested," said the Abbot j " and at present I will pray of 
your knighthood to inquire concemmg her at the church, in wnich all 
bur more defenceless vassals have taken refuge. It is my advice to 
you, that you also abide by the horns of the altar; and. Sir Piercie 
Shafton," he added, "be of one thing secure, that if you come 
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harm, it will involve the whole of thia hrotherhood; for never, 1 
trast, will the meanest of us hay safety at the expense of surrendering 

a friend or a ffuest. Leave us, my son, and may God he your ud 

When Sir Fiercie Shafton had departed, and the Abhot was about 
to betake himself to his own cell, he was surprised bv an unknown 
person anxiously requiringa conference, who, hemg aomitted* proved 
to be no other than Henry Warden. The Abbot started as he entered, 
and exclaimed an^y,— '^Ha! are the few hours that &te allows 
him who may last wear the mitre of this house not to be excused 
from the intrusion of heresy ? Dost thou come," he said, ^ to enjoy 
the hopes which fate holds out to thy demented and accursed sect, 
to see the besom of destruction sweep away the piide of old religion 
— ^to deface our shrines — to mutilate and lay waste the bodies of our 
benefactors, as well as their sepulchres— to destroy the piimadea and 
carved work of God's house, and our Lady's?" 

^ Peace, William Allan ! " said the Protestant preacher, with dig- 
nified composure ; for none of these purposes do I come. I would 
have these stately shrines deprived of the idols which, no longer 
simplv regarded as the effigies of the good and the wise, have become 
the objects of foul idolatry. I would otherwise have its ornaments 
subsist, unless as they are, or may be, a snare to the souls of men; 
and esnecially do I condemn those ravages which have been made 
by the heady fury of the people, stung into zeal against will-worship 
by bloody persecution. Against such wanton devastations Ilift my 
testimony.*' 

Idle distinguisher that thou art ! " said the Abbot Eustace, inter- 
ruptinfip him ; " what si^ifies the pretext under which thou dost de- 
spoil the house of God ? and why at this present emergence wilt 
thou insult the master of it by thv lU-omenea presence ? " 

Thou art unjust, William Allan," said Warden ; ''but I am not 
the less settled in my resolution. Thou has protected nie some time 
since at the hazard of thy rank, and what I Know thou holdest stiU 
dearer, at the risk of thv reputation with thine own sect. Our party 
is now uppermost, and, believe me, I have come down the T^ey, in 
which thou didst quarter me for sequestration's sake, simply with 
the wish to keep my engagements to thee." 

"Ay," answered the Abbot, "and it may be, that my listening to 
that worldly and infirm compassion which, pleaded with me for thj 
life, is now avenged by this impending judgment. Heaven hath 
smitten, it may be, the erring shepherd, and scattered the flodc." 

"Think better of the Divine judgments," said Warden. "Not 
for thy sins, which are those of thylblindea education and circum- 
stances ; not for thine own sins, William AUan, art thou stricken, 
but for the accumulated guilt which thy misnamed Church faath ac- 
cumulated on her head, and those of her votaries, by the errors and 
corruptions of ages." 

" Now, by mj sure belief in the Rock of Peter," said the Abbot, 
" thou dost rekindle the last spark of human indignation for which 
my bosom has fuel— I thought I mi^ht not a^ain have felt the im- 
pulse of earthly passion, and it is thy voice mich once more caJls 
me to the expression of human anger I yes, it is thy voice that comest 
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to insult me in my hour of sorrow, with these blasphemous accusa- 
tions of that Church which hath kept the light of Christianity alive 
from the times of the Apostles till now." 

** From the times of the Apostles?" said the preacher eagferly. 

Negatwr^ Otdidme Allan — ^the primitive church differed as much 
from that of Rome as did light from darkness, which, did time per- 
mit, I should speedily proYC. And worse dost thou judge, in saying, 
I come to insult thee m thy hour of^affliction, being here, God wot, 
with the Christian wish of fulfilling an engagement I had made to 
my host, and of rendering myself to th;r w^l while it had yet power 
to exercise aught upon me, and if it might so be, to mitigate m thy 
behalf the rage of the victors whom God hath sent as a scourge to 
thy obstinacy/* 

I will none of thy intercession,^ said the Abbot sternly ; the 
dignity to which the Church has exalted me never should have swell- 
ed my bosom more proudly in the time of the highest prosperity, 
than it doth at this crisis— I ask nothing of thee, but the assurance 
that my lenity to thee hath been the means of perverting no soul to 
Satan, that I have not given to the wolf any of the stray lambs whom 
the Great Shepherd of souls had intrusted to my charge.'' 

** William Allan," answered the Protestant, **I will be sincere with 
thee. What I promised I have kei)t— -I have withheld my voice from 
speaking even good things. But it has pleased Heaven to call the 
maiden Mary Avenel to a better sense of faith than thou and all the 
disciples of Kome can teach. Her I have aided with my humble 
power—I have extricated her from the machinations of evU spirits, 
to which she and her house were exposed during the blindness of 
their Bomish superstition, and, praise be to my Master, I have not 
reason to fear she will again be caught in thy snares." . 

^ Wretched man ! " said the Abl^t, unable to suppress his rising 
indignation, is it to the Abbot of Saint Mary's that ^ou boast hav- 
ing* misled the soul of a dweller in Our Lady's Hahdome into the 
paths of foul error and damning heresy ?— Thou dost urge me. Well- 
wood, beyond what it becomes me to beai-, and movest me to employ 
the few moments of power I may yet possess, in removing from the 
face of the earth one, whose quahties given by God, have been so 
utterly perverted as thine to the service of Satan." 

" Do thy pleasure," said the preacher ; " thy vain wrath shall not 
prevent my doing my duty to advantage thee, where it may be done 
without neglecting my higher call. I go to the Earl of Murray." 

Their conference, which was advancing fast into bitter disputation, 
was here interrupted by the deep and smlen toll of the larfifest and 
heaviest bell of the Convent,— a sound famous in the chronicles of the 
Community, for dispelling of tempests, and putting to flight demons, 
hut which now only annomiced danger, without affording any means 
of warding against it. Hastily repeating his orders, tliat all the 
brethren snomd attend in the choir, arrayed for solemn procession, 
the Abbot ascended to the battlements of the lofty Monasterv by 
his own private staircase, and there met the Sacristan, who had been 
in the act of directing the tolling of the huge bell, which fell under 
his charge. 
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^ It is the kit time I shall discharge mine office^ most renenUe 
Father and Lord,'* said he to the Abbot, " for yonder come the Philis- 
tines: but I would not that the large bell of Saint Mary^s should 
Bounafor the last time, otherwise than in true and full tone — have 
been a sinful man for one of our holy profession/' added he, look- 
ing upward, Tet may I presume to say, not a bell hath sounded out 
01 tune tcom the tower of the house, while Father Philip had the 
superintendence of the chime aiA the belfry." 

The Abbot, without reply^ cast his eyes towards the |>ath» which 
winding around the mountam. descends upon Kennaquhair, from the 
south-east He beheld at a distance a cloud of dust, and heard the 
neighing of many horses, while the occasional sparkle of the lonff 
line of spears, as the3r came downwards into the yalley, announoed 
that the [Mmd came thither in arms. 

** Shame on my weakness ! " said Abbot Eustace, dashing tiie tears 
from his eyes ; ^* my sight is too much dimmed to obserre their 
motion8-4ook, my son Edward," for his favourite novice had again 
joined him, and tell me what ensifns they bear." 

They are Scottish men^ when aU is done," exclaimed Edward— 

I see the white crosses--it may be the Western Borderers, or Fer- 
nieherst and his dan." 

**Look at the banner/' said the Abbot; 'Hell me what are the 
UaEonries?*' 

The arms of Scotland,*' said Edward| " the lion and its treasure, 
quartered as I think, with three cushions— -Can it be the royal eUnd- 
ird?" 

«AhisI no," said the Abbot, '4t is that of the Earl of Murray. Ho 
hath assumed with his new conquest the badge of the valiant Ran- 
dolph, and hath dropt from his hereditary coat the bend which indi- 
cates his own base birth^would to €k>d he may not have blotted it 
also from his memory, and aim as well at possessing the namei fw 
the power of a king " 

^ At least, my father," said Edward, ''he will secure us frt>m the 
violence of we Southron." 

** Ay, my son, as the shepherd secures a silly lamb from the wolf, 
which he destines in due time to his own banquet. Oh, my son, eyil 
days are on us ! A breach has been made in the walls of our sane- 
tuary-^thy brother hath fallen from the faith. Such news brought 
my last secret intelligence— Murray has akeady spoken of rewarding: 
his services with the hand of Mary Avenel." 

" Of Manr Avenel I " said the novice, totterinjg towards and grasp- 
ing hold of one of the carved pinnacles which adorned the proud 
battlement. 

Ay, of Mary Aveneli my son, who has also abjured the faith of 
her fathers. Weep noli my Edward, weep not my beloved son ! or 
weep for their apostasy, and not for their union— Bless God, who 
hath called thee to himself out of the tents of wickedness ; but ibr 
the grace of our Lady and Saint Benedict, thou also hadst been a 
castaway." 

"I endeavour, my father," said Edward, "I endeavour to fbr^t; 
but what I would now blot from my memory has been tiie thought 
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of my foraer Ufli^MiuTay dare not unequal 
in Wrtlu'» 

He dares do what suits his purpose— The Castle of Arenel is 
stronff, and needs a g^ood castellan, devoted to his service ; as for 
the dmerenoe of their hirth, he will mind it no more than he would 
mind defadnn^ the natural regrularit j of the ^ound, were it necessary 
he should' erect upon it military lines and intrendiments. But do 
not droop for that— awi^en thy soul within thee^ my son. Think 
yout part with a vain vision, an idle dream, nursed m solitude and in- 
action.— I weep not, yet what am I now like to lose ?-^Look at these 
towers, where saints dwelt, and where heroes have heen buried— 
Think that I, so briefly called to peside over the pious flock, which 
has dwelt here since the first li? nt of Christianity, may be tnis day 
written down the last father or this holy community— Come^ let us 
descend and meet our fate. I see them'approach near to the village." 

The Abbot descended, the novice cast a glance around him ; yet 
the sense of the danger impending over the stately structure, with 
which he was now united, was unable to banish the recollection of 
Mary Avenel.— *« His brother's bride ! " he pulled the cowl over his 
face, and followed his Superior. 

Tne whole bells of the Abbev now added their peal to the death- 
toll of the largest which had so long sounded* The monks wept and 
prayed as they got themselves into the order of ^their procession for 
the last time, as seemed but too probable. 

"It is well our Father Boniface hath retired to the inland/' said 
Father Philip ; " he could never have put over this day-^t would have 
broken his heart ! " 

Ood be with the soul of Abbot Ingelram ! " said old Father Nicho- 
las, ** there were no such doings in his days. They say we are to 
be put forth of the cloisters s and how I am to live anywhere else 
than where I have lived for these seventy years, I wot not—the best 
is, that I have not long to live anywhere." * 

A few moments after this the great ffate of the Abbey was flung 
open, and the procession movea slower forward from heneath its 
hu^e and richly adorned gateway. Cross and banner, plx and chalice, 
shnnes containing relics, and censers steaming with incense, pre-* 
ceded, and were intermingled with the long and solenm array of the 
brotherhood, in their long black gowns and cowls, with then: white 
scapularies hanging over them, uie various oflicers of the convent 
eacn displaying his proper badge of office. In the centre of theprodes- 
sion came the Abbot, surrounded and supported by his chiei assist- 
ants. He was dressed In his habit of high solemmty, and appeared 
as much unconcerned as if he had been taking his usual part m some 
ordinary ceremonjr. After him came the inferior persons of the con^ 
vent ; the novices in their fdbs or wMte dresses, and the lay brethren 
distinguished bv their beards, which were seldom worn by the Fathers. 
Women and cnildren, mixed with a few men, came in the rear, be- 
wailing the apprehended desolation of their ancient sanctuary. 
They moved, however, in order, and restrained the marks of their 
sorrow to a low wailing sound, which rather mingled with than in- 
terrupted the measured chant of the monks. 
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In tins order the procession entered the market-place of the village 
of Kennaquhair, which was then, as now, distinguished by an ancient 
cross of curious workmanship, liie gift of some former monarch of 
Scotland. Close by the cross, of much greater antiquity, and scarcely 
less honoured, was an immensebr large oak-tree, which perhaps had 
witnessed the worship of the Druids, ere the stately Monastery to 
which it adjoined had raised its spires in honour of the Christiaii 
£Ekith. Like the Bentang-tree of the African villMres, or the Plaistow- 
oak mentioned in White's Natural History of Selbome, this tree was 
the rendezvous of the villagers, and regarded with peculiar venera- 
tion ; a feeling conunon to most nations, and which perhaps may be 
traced up to me remote period when the patriarch feasted the angels 
under the oak at Mamre.^ 

The monks formed themselves each in their due place around the 
cross, while under the ruins of the aged tree crowdd the old and the 
feeble, with others who felt the common alarm. When they had 
thus arranged themselves, there was a deep and solemn pause. Tlie 
monks stil^d their chant, the lay populace hushed their lamentations, 
and all awaited in terror and suence the arrival of those heretical 
forces, whom they had been so long taught to regard with fear and 
trembling. 

A distuit trampling was at length heard, and the glance of spears 
was seen to shine through the trees above the vilkge. The sounds 
increased, and became more thick, one close condnuous roshiu^ 
sound, in which the tread of hoofs was mingled with the ringing of 
armour. The horsemen soon appeared at the principal entnmce, 
which leads into the irregular square or market-place which forms 
the centre of the vill^e. They entered two- by two, slowly, and in 
the greatest order. The van continued to move on, riding round the 
open space, until they had attained the utmost point, and then, turn- 
ing their horses' heads to the street, stood fast ; their companions 
followed in the same order, until the whole market-place was closely 
surrounded ^vith soldiers ; and the files who followed, making the 
same manoeuvre, formed an inner line within those who had first 
arrived, until the place was begirt with a quadruple file of horsemen 
closely drawn up. There was now a pause, of which the Abbot 
availed himself, by commanding the brotherhood to raise the solemn 
chant Deprofunaia clamavi. He looked around the armed ranks, 
to see what impression the solemn sounds made on them. All were 
silent, but the brows of some had an expression of contempt, and 
almost all the rest bore a look of indifference; their course had been 
too long decided to permit past feelings of enthusiasm to be anew 
awakened by a procession or by a h^mn. 

" Their hearts are hardened," said the Abbot to himself in deiec- 
tion,but not in despair; 'Mt remains to see whether those of their 
leaders are equally oodurate." 

The leaders, in the meanwhile, were advancing slowly, and Murray, 
with Morton, rode in deep conversation before a chosen band of then: 
most distinguished followers, amongst whom came Halbert Glen- 

^ It is scarcely necessary to say, tbat in Melrose, the prototype of KennaauluuTi 
no such oak ever existed. » r /r- -h 
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dining. Bot the preacher Henry Warden, who, upon leaving the 
Monastery, had instantly joined them, was the only person admitted 
to tJieir conference. 

" You are determined, then." said Morton to Murray, " to pre the 
heiress of Avenel, with all ner pretensions, to this nameless and 
obscure youngman ? " 

" Hath not Warden told you," said Murray, " that they hare been 
bred together, and are lovers from their youth upward?" 

** And that they ai*e both," said Warden, " by means which may be 
almost termed miraculous, rescued from the delusions of Rome, and 
brought within the pale of the true Church. My residence at Gleiw 
dearg hath made me well ac<][uainted with these things. HI would it 
beseem my habit and my calhng to thrust myself into match-making 
and giving in marriage, but worse were it in me to see your lordships 
tlo needless wrong to the feelings which are proper to our nature, 
and which, being indulged honestly and under the restraints of 
reli^on, become a pledge of domestic quiet here, and future happi- 
ness in a better world. I sa^, that you will do ill to rend those ties 
asunder, and to give this maiden to the kinsman of Lord Morton, 
though Lord Morton^s kinsman he be." 

" These are fair reasons, my Lord of Murray," said Morton, " why 
you should refuse me so simple a boon as to l>estow this silly damsel 
upon young Benuygask. Speak out plainly, my lord ; say you would 
rather see the Castle of Avenel in the hands of one wno owes his 
name and existence solely to your favour, than in the power of a 
Douglas, and of my kinsman." 

My lord of Morton," said Murray, ''I have done nothing in this 
matter which should aggrieve you. This young man Glendinning 
has done me good service, and may do me more. My promise was 
iu some degree passed to him, and that while Julian Avenel was 
aliye, when aught beside the maiden's lily hand would have been hard 
to come by ; whereas you never thought of such an alliance for your 
kinsman, till you saw Julian lie dead yonder on the field, and knew 
his land to be a waif free to the first who could seize it. Come, come, 
my lord, you do less than justice to your gallant kinsman, in wishing 
liim a bnde bred up under the milk-pail: for this gurl is a peasant 
wench in sJl but the accident of birth. I thought you had more deep 

\ respect for the honour of the Douglasses." 

The honour of the Douglasses is safe in my keeping," answered 
Morton, haughtily; ^that of other ancient families may suffer as 

; well as the name of Avenel, if rustics are to be matched with the 
blood of our ancient barons." 

** This is but idle talking," answered Lord Murray ; "in times like 

, these we must look to men, and not to pedigrees. Hay was but a 

r rustic before the battle of Loncarty — the bloody yoke actually 
dragged the plough ere it was blazoned on a crest by the herald. 

, Times of action make princes into peasants, and boors into barons. 

i AH families have sprung from one mean man ; and it is well if they 
have never degeneratea from his virtue who raised them first from 
obscurity." 

" My Lord of Murray will please to except the houae of Douglas," 

s 
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said Morton, haughtily; ^men hare Been it in the tree, bnt neyer in 
the saplinff— have leen it in the stream, but nerer in the fountain.^ 
In the earfiest of our Scottish annals, the Black Douglas was power- 
All and distinguished as now." 

I bend to the honours of the house of Douglas,'' said Murray, 
somewhat ironically; ^'I am conscious we of the Royal House have 
little right to compete with them in dignity— What though we hare 
worn crowns and carried sceptres for a few generations, if our gene- 
alogy mores no farther back than to the humble Alanua Dapifir!"^ 

Morton's cheek reddened as he was about to reply; but fienry 
Warden arailed himself of the liberty which the Protestant clergy 
long {wssessedy and exerted it to interrupt a discussion whidi was 
becoming too eager and personal to befriendljr. 

" My &rd8/' he said, ^ I must be bold in discharging the duty of 
my Master. It is a shame and scandal to hear two nobles, whose 
hands hare been so forward in the work of reformation, fall into dis- 
cord about such rain follies as now occupy your thoughts. Bethink 
Tou how long you have thought with one mind, seen with one eye, 
heard with one ear, confirmedby your union the congregation of the 
Church, appalled by your joint authority the congregation of Anti- 
christ; ana will you now fall into discord about an old decayed 
castle and a few barren hills, about the lores and likings of an humble 
spearman, and a damsel bred in the same obscurity, or about the still 
rainer questions of idle genealogy?" 

^ The fifood man hath spoken right, noble Douglas,'' said Murray, 
reaching nim his hand, our union is too essential to the good cause 
to be broken off upon such idJe terms of dissension. I am fixed to 
gratify Glendinning in this matter— my promise is passed. The 
wars, m which I hare had my share, hare made many a family miser- 
able ; I will at least try if I may not make one happy. There are 
maidis and manners enow in Scotland.—! promise you, my noble ally, 
that young Bennjgask shall be richly wired." 

"My lord," said Warden, "you speak nobly, and like a Christian. 
Alas I this is a land of hatred and bloodshed— let us not chase from 
thence the few traces that remain of gentle and domestic lore.— And 
be not too eager for wealth to thy noble kinsman, my Lord of Mor- 
ton, seeing contentment in the marriage state no way depends on it.'' 

"If you allude to my family misfortune," said Morton, whose 
Countes8,-wedded bf him fbr her estate and honours, was insane in 
her mind, " the habit you wear, and the liberty, or rather license of 
your profession, protect jrou fcom my resentment." 

" Alas ! njylord," replied Warden, " how quick and sensitive is our 
self-lore I When, pressing forward in our high calling, we point out 
the errors of the Sorereign, who praises our Doldness more than the 
noble Morton ! But touch we upon his own sore, which most needs 
lancing, and he shrinks from the faithful chirurgeon in fear and im- 
patient anger!" 

"Enough of this, good and reverend sir." said Murray; "you 
transgress the prudence yourself recommended even now. We are 



1 See Note N. Pedigret efthe I>oug1at X ^. 
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now dose upon the Tillagfe, and the proud Abbot is come forth at the 
head of his hive. Thou hast pleaded well for him, Warden, other- 
wise I had taken this occasion to pull down the nest, and chase away 
the rooks." 

" Nay. but do not so," said Warden ; this William Allan, whom 
they caU the Abbot Eustatius, is a man whose misfortunes would 
more prejudice our cause than his prosperity. You cannot inflict 
more than he will endure ; and the more that ne is made to bear, the 
hig'her will be tiie influence of his talents and his coura£^. In his 
conyentaal throne he will be but coldhr looked on— disliked, it may 
be5 and enyied. But turn his crucifix of gold into a crucifix of wood — 
let him travel through the land, an oppressed and imporerished man, 
and his patience, his eloquence, and learning, will win more hearts 
from the good cause than all the mitred abbots of Scotland have 
been able to make prey of during the last hundred years/' 

Tush ! tush ! man,'^ said Morton. tiie revenues of the Halidome 
will bring more men, spears, and horses, into the field in one day 
than his preaching in a whole lifetime. These are not the days of 
Peter the Hermit, when monks could march armies from England 
to Jerusalem ; but gold and good deeds will still do as much Or more 
than ever. Had «iulian Avenel had but a score or two more men 
thifl morning; Su: John Foster had not missed a worse welcome. I 
saj, confiscatmg the monk's revenues is drawing his fiEmg^teeth.*' 

"We will surely lay him under contribution,''^Baid Murray; " and, 
moreover, if he desires to remain in his abbey, he will do well to 
produce Piercie Shafton." 

As he thus spoke they entered the market-place, distinguished by 
their complete armour and their lofty plumes, as well as bv the num- 
ber of followers bearmg their colours ana badges. Both these 
powerful nobles, but more especially Murray, so nearly allied to the 
crown, had at that time a retmue and household not much inferior 
to i^t of Scottish royalty. As they advanced into the market-place, 
a pursuivant, pressinj^ forward from their train, addressed the monks 
in these woros " The Abbot of Samt Mary's is commanded to 
appear before the Earl of Murray." 

The Abbot of Saint Mary's," sind Eustace, "is, in the patrimony 
of his Convent, superior to every temporal lord. Let the Earl of 
Hurray, if he seeks him, come himself to his presence." 

On receiving this answer, Murray smiled scornfully, and dismount- 
ing from his lof^ saddle, he advanced, accompanied by Morton, and 
foUowed by others, to the body of monks assembled around the cross. 
There was an appearance of shrinking among them at the approach 
of the heretic lord, so dreaded and so powerful. But the Abbot, 
casting on them a glance of rebuke and encouragement, stepned 
forth from theur ranks like a courageous leader, when he sees that 
his personal valour must be displayed to revive the drooping courage 
of his followers. ** Lord James Stewart," he said, " or Earl of Mur- 
ray^ if that be thy title, I, Eustatius, Abbot of Saint Mary's, demand 
by what right you have filled our peaceful village, and surrounded 
our brethren, with these bands of armed men? If hospitality is 
sought, we have never refused it to courteous asking— if violence be 
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meant a^inst peaceful charchmen, let us know at once the pretext 
and the object ?" 

**Sir Abhot," said Murray, "your lanjo^ag^e would better hare 
become another age, and a presence inferior to ours. We come not 
here to reply to your iuterro^tions, but to demand of you why you 
hare broken the peace, coUectmg your yassals in arms, and convocatioff 
the Queen's lieges, whereby many men have been slain, and much 
trouble, perchance breach oi amity with England, is likely to arise." 

•* Lupus in /(Undo,** answered the Abbot scornfully. " The wolf 
accusea the sheep of muddying the stream when he drank in it 
abore her—but it served as a pretext for devouring her. Gon- 
vocate the Queen's lieges ! I did so to defend the Queen's land against 
foreigners. I did but my duty; and I regret I had not the means 
to do it more effectually." 

''And was it also a part of your duty to receive and harbour the 
Queen of England's rebel ana traitor ; and to inflame a war betwixt 
England and Scotland ? " said Murray. 

"In my younger days, my lord," answered the Abbot, with the 
same intrepidity, ''a war witn England was no such dreaded matter; 
and not merely a mitred abbot, bound by his nile to show hospitality 
and afford sanctuary to all, but the poorest Scottish peasant would 
have been ashamed to have pleaded fear of England as the reason 
for shuttinpf his door against a persecuted exile. But in those olden 
days the Enfirlish seldom saw tne face of a Scottish nobleman, save 
throuffh the oars of his visor." 

"Monk!" said the Earl of Morton sternly, "this insolence will 
little avail thee ; the days are gone by when Rome's priests were 
permitted to brave noblemen wiUi impunity. Give us up this Pierde 
Shafbon, or by my father's crest I will set thy Abbey in a bright flame." 

" And if thou dost, Lord of Morton, its ruins will tumble above tiie 
tombs of thine own ancestors. Be the issue as God wills, the Abbot 
of Saint Mary's £:ive8 up no one whom he hath promised to protect." 

" Abbot ! " saia Murray, " bethink thee ere we are driven to deal 
rou^rhly— the hands of these men," he said, pointing to the soldiers. 
" will make wild work amon^ shrines and cells, if we are compelled 
to undertake a search for this Englishman." ' 

" Ye shall not need," said a voice from the crowd ; and,' advaD^ i 
ing firacefuUy before the Earls, the Euphuist flung from him tlie 
mantle in which he was muffled. " Via the cloud that shadowed ' 
Shafton!" said he; "behold, my lords, the Knight of WilvertOD, i 
who spares you the guilt of violence and sacrilege.^ 

" I protest before God and man against any infraction of the privi- 
leges of this house," said the Abbots " by an attempt to impose violent 
hands upon the person of this noble knight. If there be yet spirit in ft 
Scottish Parliament, we will make you hear of tiiiis elsewhere, my lords ! " 

" Spare your threats," said Murray ; " it may be, my purpose vith 
Sir Piercie Shafton is not such as thou dost suppose— Attach hioi) 
pursuivant, as our prisoner, rescue or no rescue." 

"I yield myself,'^ said the Euphuist, "reserving my right to del) 
my Lord of Murray and my Lord of Morton to single duel, even as 
one gentleman may demand satisfaction of another.^ 
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"You shall not want those who will answer your cnallenge, Sir 
Knight," replied Morton, " without aspiring to men above thine own 
degree." 

''And where am I to find these superlatire champions " said the Eng- 
lish knight/' whose blood runs more pure than that of Piercie Shafton f" 

" Here is a flight for you, my lord ! " said Murray. 

"As ever was flown oy a wild-goose," said Stawarth Bolton, who 
had now approached to the front of the party. 

"Who dared to say that word? " said the Euphuist, his face crim- 
son with rage. 

*' Tut ! man," said Bolton, " make the best of it, thy mother's father 
was but a tailor, old Overstiteh of Holdemess— Why, what! because 
thou art a misproud bird, and despiseth thine own natural Unease, 
and rufflest in unpaid silks and velvets, and keenest company with 
gallants and cutters, must we lose our memory for that ? Thy mother, 
Moll Overstiteh, was the prettiest wench in those parts — she was 
wedded by wild Shafton of Wilverton, who, men say, was akin to the 
Fiercie on the wrong side of the blanket." 

"Help the knight to some strong waters," said Morton ; " he hath 
fallen from such a height, that he is stunned with the tumble." 

In fact^ Sir Piercie Snafton looked like a man stricken by a thunder- 
bolt, while, notwithstanding the seriousness of the scene mtherto, no 
one of those present, not even the Abbot himself, could refrain from 
laughing at tne rueful and mortified expression of his face. 

"Xiaugh on," he said at length, "laugn on, my masters,'' shrugging 
his shoulders; " it is not for me to be ofiended— yet would I Imow 
full fain from that squire who is laughing with the loudest, how he 
had discovered this unhappy blot in an otherwise spotless lineage, 
and for what purpose he hath made it known?" 

" I msk^ it known ? " said Halbert Glendinning, in astonishment, 
— for to him this pathetic appeal was made,—" I never heard the 
thin g t ill this moment." ^ 

" Why, did not that old rude soldier learn it from thee ?" said the 
knighty in increasing amazement. 

" I^ot I, by Heaven ! " said Bolton ; " I never saw the youth in my 
life before." 

"But you have seen him ere now, my worthy master," said Dame 
Glendinning, bursting in her turn from the crowd. " My son, this is 
Stawarth Bolton, he to whom we owe life, and the means of pre- 
serving it— if he be prisoner, as seems most likely, use thine interest 
with tnese noble lords to be kind to the viridoVs mend." 

" What, my Dame of the Glen ! " said Bolton, " thy brow is more 
withered, as well as mine, since we met last, but thy tongue holds 
the touch better than my arm. This boy of thine gave me the foil 
sorely this morning. The Brown Yarlet has turned as stout a trooper 
as I prophesied ; and where is White Head? " 

Alas ! " said the mother, looking down, " Edward has taken orders, 
and become a monk of this Abbey." 

*'A monk and a soldier !— Evil trades both, my good dame. 
Better have made one a good master fashioner, like old Overstiteh of 

1 See Note P. The White Spirit. 
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Holderness. I Bighed when I envied yon the two bonny children, 
but I elgh not now to call either the monk or the soldier mine own. 
The Bolmer dies in the field, the monk scarce lires in the cloister." j 
My dearest motiier," said Halbert, " where is Edward-- can I not | 
speak with him ? " I 
^ He has just left us for the present," said Father Philip, ** upon | 
a message from the Lord Abbot." 

• "And Mary, my dearest mother?" said Halbert.— Mary Avenel 
was not far distant, and the three were soon withdrawn from the i 
crowdj to hear and relate their various chances of fortune. 

While the subordinate personacfes thus disposed of themselreay the 
Abbot held serious discussion with the two Earls, and, partly yielding 
to their demands, partly defending himself with skill and eloquence, 
was enabled to inake a composition for his Convent, which left it pro- 
visionallv in no worse situation than before. The Earls were the 
more reluctant to drive matters to extremity, since he ijrotested, that 
if urged beyond what his conscience would comnly with, he would 
throw the wnole lands of the Monastery into the Queen of Scotland s 
hands, to be disposed of at her pleasure. This would not have an< 
swered the views of the Earls, who were contented, for the time, 
with a moderate sacrifice of money and lands. Matters being so far 
settled, the Abbot became anxious for the fiftte of Sir Pierde Snafton, 
and implored mercy in his behalf. 

''He is a coxcomb," he said, ''my lords, but he is a generous, 
though a vain fool ; and it is my firm belief you have this day done 
him more pain than if you had run a poniard into him." 

" Run a needle into nim, vou mean, Abbot," said the Earl of Mor- 
ton: "by mine honour, I thought this grandson of a fashioner of 
doublets was descended from a crowned head at least ! " 

'* I hold with the Abbot," said Murray ; " there were little honour 
in surrendering him to Elizabeth, but he shall be sent where he can 
do her no injury. "Our pursuivant and Bolton shall escort him to 

Dunbar, and ship him on for Flanders ^But soft, here he comes, | 

and leading a female, as I thmk." 

" Lords and others," said the English knight with great solemnity, ' 
"make wav for the Lady of Piercie Shafton— a secret which I listed 
not to make known, tdl fate, which hath betrayed what I vuolj 
strove to conceal, makes me less deskous to hide that which I now 
announce to you." • 

" It is Mysie Happer, the Miller's daughter, on my life ! sud Tibb 
Tacket. *^ I thought the pride of these Pierdes would have a fa'." 

" It is indeed thelovely Mysinda," said the kniff ht, " whose merits to- 
wards her devoted servant deserved higher rankuum he had to bestow." 

" I suspect, though," said Murray, '* that we should not have heurd 
of the Miller's daughter being made a lady, had not the knight 
proved to be the ffrandson of a tailor." 

'*My lord," said Piercie Shafton, "it is poor valour to strike him 
that cannot smite aff ain ; and I hope you will consider what is due 
to a prisoner by tiie kw of arms, and say nothing more on this odious 
Bulyect. When I am once more mine own man, I will find a new 
road to dignity." 
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*^ Shape one, I presume/' said the Earl of Morton. 

"Nay, Douglas, you will drive him mad," said Murray; "besides, 
i¥e have other matter in hand— I must see Warden wed Qlendinning 
ivith Mary Avenel, and put him in possession of his wife's castle 
i^ithout delay. It will be best done ere our forces leave these parts." 

*' And I," said the Miller, have the like grist to ^ind ; fori hope 
some one of the good fathers will wed my wench with her gay Inide- 
groom." 

It needs not," said Shafton ; the ceremonial hath been solenmly 
performed," 

"It will not be the worse of another bolting," said the Miller ; " it 
is always best to be sure, as I say when I diance to take multure 
twice from the same meal-sack.'' 

" Stave the miller off him," said Murray, " or he will worry him 
dead. The Abbot, my lord^ offers us the hospitality of the Convent ; 
I move we should repair hither. Sir Piercie and all of us. I must 
learn to know the Maid of Avenei--to-morrow I must act as her father 
— All Scotland shall see how Murray can reward a faithful servant." 

Mary Avenel and her lover avoiaed meeting the Abbot, and took 
up their temporary abode in a house of the ^age, where next day 
tfieir hands were united by the Protestant preacher in presence of 
the two Earls. On the same day Piercie Shafton ana his bride 
departed, under an escort which was to conduct him to the sea- side, 
and see him embark for the Low Countries. Early on the following 
morning the bands of the Earls were under marcn to the Castle of 
Avenel, to invest the young bridegroom with the property of his wife, 
which was surrendered to them without opposition. 

But not without those omens which seemed to mark every re- 
markable event which befell the fated family, did Mary take posses- 
sion of the ancient castle of her forefathers. The same warlike form, 
which had appeared more than once at Glendearg, was seen by Tibb 
Tacket and Martin, who returned with their young mistress to par- 
take her altered fortunes. It glided before the cavalcade as they 
advanced upon the long causeway, paused at each drawbridge, and 
flourished its hand, as in triumph, as it disappeared under the gloomy 
archway, which was surmounted by the insignia of the house of 
Avenel. The two trusty servants made their vision only known to 
Dame Glendinnin^, who, with much pride of heart, had accompanied 
her sen to see him take his rank among the barons of the land. 

Oh, my dear bairn 1 " she exclaimed, when she heard the tale, 
" the castle is a grand place to be sure, but I wish ve dinna a' desire 
to be back in the quiet braes of Glendearg before the play be played 
out." But this natural reflection, springmg from maternal anxiety, 
was soon forgotten amid the busy and pleasing task of examining 
and admiring the new habitation of her son. 

While these affairs were passing, Edward had hidden himself and 
his sorrows in the paternal Tower of Glendearff, where every obiect 
was full of matter for bitter reflection. The Abbot's kindness had 
despatched him thither upon pretence of placing some papers be- 
longing to the Abbey in sMcty and secrecy ; but in reality to prevent 
his witnessing the triumph of his brother. Through tne deserted 

■ 1 
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apartments, tlie scene of bo many bitter reflections, the unhappy 
youth stalked like a discontented ghosts conjuring up around him at 
crery step new subjects for sorrow and for self-torment Impatient, 
at lenffth, of the state of irritation and agonised recollection in 
which lie fomid himself, he rushed out ana walked hastily up the 
g'len, as if to shake off the load which hung upon his mind. Tlie 
Sim was setting when he reached the entrance of Gorri-nan-shian ; 
and the recol&ction of what he had seen when he last visited that 
haunted ravine, burst on his mind. He was in a humour, however, 
rather to seek out danger than to avoid it. 

"I will face this mystic being," he said; ''she foretold the fate 
which has wrapt me in this dress, — will know whether she has 
auffht else to t<ell me of a life which cannot but be miserable." 

He failed not to see the White Spirit seated by her accustomed 
haunt, and sinking in her usual low and sweet tone. While she sung 
she seemed to look with sorrow on her golden zone, which was now 
diminished to the fineness of a silken thread. 



" Pare thee well, thou Holly green I 
Thou sbalt eeldom now be eeen, 
Withall thyglitteringgarbmdsbending, 
As to greet my dow deecending. 
Startling the bewilder'd hind. 
Who sees thee wave without a wind. 

*' FareweU, Fountain I now not long 
Bbalt thou murmur to my song. 
While thy crystal bubbles glandng. 



Keep the time in mrstic dancing. 
Rise and swell, are buret and lost. 
Like mortal sdiemee by fortune crest. 

** The knot of fate' at lengtli is tied, 
The Churl is Lord, the Maid is bride. 
Vainly did my magic sleight 
Bend the lover from her aght ; 
Wither bush, and perish well, 
Fall'n is lofty Avenel I " 



Hie Vision seemed to weep while she sung ; and the words im- 
pressed on Edward a melancholy belief, that the alliance of Mar}' 
with his brother might be fatal to them both. 



Here terminates the First Part of the Benedictine's Manuscript. 
I have in vain endeavoured to ascertain the precise period of the 
story, as the dates cannot be exactly reconciled with those of the 
most accredited histories. But it is astonishing how careless the 
writers of Utopia are upon these important subjects. I obserro 
that the learned Mr Laurence Templeton, in his late publicatioD, 
entitled Ivanhoe, has not only blessed the bed of Edward the Confes- 
sor with an offspring unknown to history, with sundry other solecisms 
of the same kind, but has inverted the order of nature, and feasted 
his swine with acorns in the midst of summer. All that can be 
alleged by the warmest admirer of this author amounts to this,— that 
the circumstances objected to are just as tnie as the rest of the story ; 
which appears to me (more especially in the matter of the acorns) to 
be a very imperfect defence, and that the author will do well to profit 
by Captain Absolute's advice to his servant, and never tell him more 
lies than are indispensably necessary. 



JBm> Of THK MONAflTERT. 
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Note A, p. 9. Stavarth Bolton. 

Stawatth BoUm took his embroidered red cross from hu harret-cap, and plating U into 
the loop of the hop's bomut, eaid, ** By this token, vohich all my people triU respect, you 
will hefiteAfrom any importmUy on the part of ourforayers?' 

As gallantry of all times and nations has the same mode of thinking and acting, 
so it often expresses itself by the same symbols. In the civil war 1745-6, a party 
of Highlanders, under a Chieftain of rank, came to Rose Castle, the seat of the 
Bishop of Carlisle, but then occupied by the family of Sauire Dacre of Cumber- 
land. They demanded quarters^ which of course were not to be refused to armed men 
of a strange attire and unknown language. But the domestic represented to the cap- 
tain of the mountaineers, that the lady of the mansion had been just delivered of 
a daughter, and expressed her hope, that, under these circumstances, his party 
woTild give as little trouble as possible. " God forbid,** said the gallant chief, *' that 
I or mine should be the means of adding to a lady's inconvenience at such a time. 
May I request to see the infant ? " The diild was brought, and the Highlander, 
taking his cockade out of his bonnet, and pinning it on the child's breast, "That 
will be a token," he said, ** to any of our people who may come hither, that Donald 
M 'Donald of Kinloch-MoidHrt> has token the family of Rose Castle under his pro- 
tection.** The lady who received in infancy this gage of Highland protection is 
now Mary, Lady Clerk of Ponnycuik ; and on the 10th of June still weai^ the cock- 
ade which was pinned on her breast, with a white rose as a kindred decoration. 

Note B, p. 13. The Fairibs. 

It teas deemed highly imprudent to speak of the fairies, vhen abovt to pass the places 
vhich they were supposed to hawU, 

ThiB superstition continues to prevail, though one would suppose it must now be 
antiquated. It Is only a vear or two since an itinerant puppet showman, who, dis- 
daining to acknowledge the profession of Oines do Passamont^, called himself an 
artist from Vauxhall, brought a complaint of a singular nature before the author, 
as Sheriflf of Selkirkshire. The singular dexterity with which the showman had 
exhibited the machinery of his little stage, bad, upon a Selkirk fair-day, excited 
the eager curiosity of some mechanics of Galashiels. These men, from no worse 
motive that co\ild be discovered than a thirst after knowledce beyond their sphere, 
committed a burglary upon the bam in which the puppets nad been consigned to 
repose, and carried them off in the nook of their plaids, when returning from Sol- 
kirk to their own villi^e. 

" Bat with the morning cool r«fl«ction eMnf." 
The party found, however, they could not make Punch dance, and that the whole 
troop were equallv intractable ; they had also, perhaps, some apprehensions of tiie 
Rhadamanth of the district ; and, willing to be ^uit of their booty, they left the 
puppets seated in a grove by the side of the Ettrick, where they were sure to be 
touched by the first beams of tiie rising sun. Here a shepherd, who was on foot with 
sunrise to pen his master's sheep on a field of turnips, to his utter astonishment, 
saw this train, proAisely gay, sitting in the little grotto. His examination proceed- 
ed thus :— 

SheriSr. Tou law these gay-looking tilings 7 what did you think they were ? 
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Bkegkerd, Ou, I am no (Mb free to say what I might thiiitc Uiey were. 
ShiSriff. Com^ lad, I must have a direct answer— who did you think they were 
Shepherd, Ou, sir, troth I am no that free to say that I mind wha I might think 
they were. 

Shtriff. Come, come sirl I ask you distinctly, did you think they were the 
foiries you saw ? 

Shepherd. Indeed, sir, and I winna say but I might think it was the Good 
Nek^hbours. 

Tom unwillingly was he brought to aUude to the irritable and capUoas inha- 
bitants of faiiy land. 

Note p. 29. DuAWBRioaa at Bbidoe-end. 

A bridge of the very peculiar construction described in the text, actually existed 
at a small hamlet about a mile and a half above Melrose, called from the circum- 
stance Bridge-end. It is thus noticed in Gordon's Iter Septentrionaie 

"In another journey through the south parts of Scotland, about a mile and a 
half from Melrose, in the shii'e of Teviotdale^ I saw the remains of a curious bridge 
over the river Tweed, consisting of three octangular pillars, or rather towers, stand- 
ing within the water, without any arches to Join them. The middle one, which is 
the most entire, has a door towards the north, and I suppose, another omKMite one 
towards the south, which I could not see without crossing the water. In the middle 
of this tower is a prcgection or cornice surrounding it : the whole is hollow from the 
door upwards, and now open at the top, near which is a small window. I was 
informed that not long ago a countryman and his family lived in this tower— and 
got his livelihood by l ayi ng out planks from pillar to pillar, and conveying passen- 
gers over the river. Whether this be ancient or modem, I know not i but as it is 
singular in its kind, I have thought fit to exhibit it." 

The vestiges of this uncommon species of bridge still exist, and the author hu 
often seen the foundations of the columns when drifting down the Tweed, at night, 
for the purpose of killing salmon by torch-light. Mr John Mercer of Bridgend j 
recollects, that about fifty years ago the pillars were visible above water; and the 
late Mr David Kyle of the George Inn, Mehrose, told the author that he saw a stone 
taken from the n?er bearing this inscription 

** I. Mr John Priiuile of Pslmer rtede, 
CfiT* aa bundreamviki« of gowi n« reed. 
To hdp to bigg mj hxifg oww Tvoed." 

Pringle of Galaahiels, afterwards of Wbytbank, was the Baion to whom the bridge 
belonged. 

Note D, p. 54. Sorncrs. 

To 9ome, in Scotland, is to exact free quarters against the will of the landlord. 
It is declared equivalent to theft, by a statute passed in the year 1446. The great i 
chieftains oppressed the Monasteries very much by exactions of this nature. The I 
community of Aberbrothwick complained of an Earl of Angus, I think, who was in 
the regular habit of visiting them once a-year, with a train of a thousand horee, and 
abiding till the whole winter provisions of the convent were exhausted* 

Note H, p. 84. MAoFAai.Aini*s Gsbsb, 

A brood of wild-geese, which long frequented one of the uppermost islands in 
Loch-Lomond, called Inch-Tavoe, were supposed to have some mysterious con- 
nection with the ancient fiEimily of MacFarlane of that Ilk, and it is said were never 
seen after the ruin and extinction of that house. The MacFarlanes had a house mi 
garden upon that same islsmd of Inch-Tavoe. Here James Y I. was. on one occasioo, 
regaled by the chieftain. His Majesty had been previously much amused by the 
geese pursuing each other on the Loch. But, when one which was brought to taUfl, 
was found to be tough and ill fed, James observed, — " that MacFarlane's geese liked J 
their play better than their meat," a proverb which has been current ever since. I 

Note F, p. 100. Epithets. 

There are many Instances to be met with in the ancient dramas of this whimsi- 
es and conceited custom of persons who formed an intimacy, distinguishing eacii 
other by some quaint epithet In JBvery Man out of his Humour, there is a hamo^ 
S"" oJ^i*® ^P^^ names most fit to bind the relation betwixt Sogliardo and Cavs- 
iioro Shift, which ends by adopting those of Countenance and Resolution. Wb« 
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is more to the point is in the speech of Hedon, a ▼oluptoAry and a eourtier in 
Cynthia*^ Jieveb. *' You know that I call Madam Philantia my Honour, and she 
calls me her Ambition. Now, when I meet her in the presence, anon, I will come 
to her and say, ' SweetfHonour, I liave hitherto contented my sense with the lilies 
of your hajid, and now I will taste the roses of your lip.* To which she cannot but 
blushing answer, ' Nay, now you are too ambitious ;' and then do I reply, * I cannot 
be too ambitious of Honour, sweet lady. Wilt not be good ? ' "—I thmk there is 
some remnant of this foppery preserved in masonic lodges, where each brother is 
distinguished by a name in the Lodge, signifying some abstract quality, as Dis- 
cretion, or the like. See the poems of Gavin Wilson. 

Note G, p. 112. BowLAiTD ToBE.B,'AirD Stub:il7. 

** Torke,** says Camden, was a Londoner, a man of loose and dissolute beha- 
viour, and desperately audaciouft— famous in his time amongst the common buUies 
and swaggerers, as being the first that, to the grreat admiration of many at his 
boldness, brougixt into England the bold and dangerous way of fencing witii the 
rapier in duelhng. Whereas, till that time, the Englidi used to fight with long 
swoi'ds and bucklers, striking with the edge, and thought it no part of man either 
to push or strike beneath the girdle. 

Having a command in the Low Countries, Yorke revolted to the Spaniards, and 
died miserably, poisoned, as was supposed, by his new allies. Three years afteiv 
wards, his bones were dug up and gibbeted by the command of the States of Holland. 

Thomas Stukely , another distinguished gallant of the time, was bred a merchant, 
being the son of a rich dothier in the west. He wedded the daughter and heiress 
of a wealthy alderman of London, named Curtis, after whose death he squandered 
the riches he thus acquired in all manner of extravagance. His wife, whose fortune 
supplied his waste, represented to him that he ought to make more of her. Stukelv 
replied, I will inake as much of thee, believe me, as it is possible for any to dor' 
and he kept his word in one sense, having stripped her even of her wearing apparel 
before he finally ran away from her. 

Having fled to Italy, he contrived to impose upon the Pope, with a plan of in- 
vading Ireland, for which he levied soldiers, wid made some preparations, but 
ended by engaging himself and his troops in the service of King Sebastian of 
FortugaL "Re sailed with that prince on his fatal voyage to Barbary, and fell with 
him at the battle of Alcazar. 

Stukely, as one of the first gallants of the time, has had the honour to be dhro* 
nided in song, in Evans' Old Ballads, voL iii. edition 1810. His fate is also intro- 
duced in a tragedy, by George Peel, as has been supposed, called the Battle of 
Alcasar, fh>m which play Dryden is alleged to have taken the idea of Don Sebas- 
tian ; if so, it is surprising he omitted a character so congenial to King Charles 
the Second's time, as the witty, brave, and profligate Thomas Stukely. 

Note H, p. 169. Avenkl Castlb. 

It is in vain to search near Melrose for any such castle as is here described. The 
lakes at the head of the Yarrow, and those at the rise of the water of Ale, present 
no object of the kind. But in Yetholm Loch (a romantic sheet of water, in the 
dry march, as it is called) there are the remains of a fortress called Lochside 
Tower, which, like the supposed Castle of Avenel, is built upon an island, and con- 
nected with the land by a causeway. It is much smaller than the Castle of Avenel 
ia described, consisting only of a single ruinous tower. 

Note I, p. 178. Julian Atbnbl. 

If it were necessary to name a prototype for this brutal, licentious, and cruel Bor- 
der chief, in an age which showed but too many such, the Laird of Black Ormiston 
might be selected for that purpose. He was a friend and confidant of Both well, 
and an agent in Henry Daruley's murder. At his last stage, he was, like other 
great olTenders, a seeming penitent ; and, as his confession bears, divers gentlemen 
and servants being in the chamber, he said, *« For God's sake, sit down and pi-ay 
for me, for I have been a great sinner otherwise " (that is, besides his share in 
Damley's deaths for the which God is this day punishing mo ; for of all men 
on the earth, I have been one of the proudest, and most highminded, and most 
unclean of my body. But specially I have shed the innocent blood of one Michael 
Hunter with my own hands. Alas, therefore 1 because the said Michael, having mo 
lying on my back, having a fork in his hand, might have slain me if he had pleased. 
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and did it not, which of all things grieves me most in confldence. Also, in a rage, 
I hanged a poor man for a horse 'with many other wicked deeda» for whilk I adc 
my Qod mercy. It is not marvel I have been wicked, considering the wicked com- 
pany that ever I have been in, but specially within the ^en years by^past, in 
which I never saw two good men or one good deed, but all kind of wiekednesa, and 
yet God would not suffer me to be lost ^e the whole omfesslon in .the State Trials. 

Another worthy of the Borders, called Oeordy Bourne, of somewhat subordinste 
rank, was a similar picture of profligacy. He had fallen into the hands of Sir Robert 
Carey, then Warden of the English East Marches, who gives the following account 
of hisprisoner's confession 

'* When aU things were quiet, and the watch set at night, after supper, about ten 
of the clock, I to<Mc one of my men's liveries and put it about me, and took two 
other of my servants with me in their liveries ; and we three, as the Warden's men, 
came to the Provost Marshal's where Bourne was, and were let into hia chamber. 
We sate down by him, and told him that we were desirous to see him, because we 
heard he was stout and valiant, and true to his friend, and that we were sony oar 
master could not be moved to save his life. He voluntarily of himself said, that 
be had lived long enough to do so many villanies as he had done ; and withal told 
ns, that he had lain with above forty men's wives, what in Enc'land what in Soot- 
land ; and that he had killed seven Englishmen with his own hands, cruelly mm:- 
dering them ; and that ho had spent his whole time in whoring, drinldng, stealing, 
and taking deep revenge for slight offences. He seemed to be very penitent, and 
much desired a minister for the comfort of his souL We promised him to let oar 
master know his desire, who, we knew, would promptly grant it. We took leave of 
him ; and presently I took order that Mr Selby, a very honest preacher, should go 
to him, and not stir ftom him till his execution the next morning ; for after I had 
heard his own confession, I was resolved no conditions should save his life, and so 
took order, that at the gates opening the next morning, he should be carried to 
execution, which accordingly was performed.' —Jf«npir« of Sir Rolfert Carey, Barl of 
MonvMuth, 

Note K, p. 193. Foppbry of the Sixteenth Cbhtubt. 
Sir Piercie Shafbon's exti'eme love of dress was an attribute of the coxcombs of 
this period. The display made by their forefathers was in the numbers of their 
retinue ; but as the actual influence of the nobility began to be restrained both in 
France and England by the increasing power of the Crown, the indulgence of vani^ 
in personal display became more inordinate. There are many allusions to this 
change of custom in Shakespeare and other dramatic writers, where the reader may 
find mention made of 

" Bonds enterod Into 
F<Nr gaj apparel againit the truimpli dajr." 

Jonson informs us, that for the first entrance of a gallant^ '* 'twere good you tamed 
four or five hundred acres of your best land into two or three trunks of appareL"— 
JBverp Man ovt of his Humour. 

In the Memorie of the Somerville Family, a curious instance occurs of this fashion- 
able species of extravagance. In the year of 1537, when James Y. brought over bis 
shortlived bride from France, the Lord Somerville of the day was so profhse in the 
expense of his apparel, that the money which he borrowed on the occasion was 
compensated by a perpetual annuity of threescore pounds Scottish, payable out of 
the barony of Oamwarth till doomsday, which was assigned by the creditor to Saint 
Magdalen's Chapel. By this deep expense the Lord Somerville had rendered him- 
self 80 glorious in apparel, that the Eing, who saw so brave a gallant enter the gate 
of Holyrood, followed by only two pages, called upon several of the courtiers to 
ascertain who it could be who was so richly dressed and so slightly attended, and 
he was not recognised until he entered the presence chamber. '* Toa are very 
bravo, my lord," said the King, as ho received his homage ; " but where are all 
your men and attendants T" The Lord Somerville readily answered, "If it please 
your Majesty, here they are," pobiting to the lace that waa on his own and his 
pages' clothes ; wherat uie King langhad heartily, and having surveyed the finery 
more nearly, bade him have away with it all, and let him have his stoat band of 
spears again. 

There is a scene in Jonson's *' Every Man out of his Humour " (Act IV. Scene 6)* 
in which a Euphuist of the time gives an accoimt of the effects of a duel on the dothes 
of himself and his opponent, and never departs a i^Uable from the catalogue of his 
wardrobe. We shall insert it In evidence that the foppeiy of our anccators was not 
inferior to that of our own time. 
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** Fadidha. Good faith, signior, now you speak of a quarrel, III aoqtudnt you 
with a difference that bappeaed between a gallant and myself, Sir Puntarvolo. 
Tou know bim if I should name him— Signior Luculento. 

** FufO. Luculento 1 What inaospicioua chance interposed itself to your two 
loves ? 

'* Feut. Faith, sir, the same that sundered Agamemnon and great Thetis' son ; 
out let the cause escape, sir. He sent me a challenge, mixed with some few braves, 
which I restored ; and, in fine, we met. Now indeed, sir, I must tell you, he did 
offer at first very desperately, but without judgment ; for look you, sir, I cast my- 
self into this figure ; now he came violently on, and withal advancing his rapior to 
strike, I thought to have took his arm, for he had left bis body to my election, and 
I was sure he could not recover his guard. Sir, I mist my purpose in his arm, 
rashed his doublet sleeves, ran him close by the left cheek and through his hair. 
Ue, again, light me here— I had on a gold cable hat-band, then new come up, about 
a muiTey French hat I had ; cuts my hat-band, and yet it was massy goldsmith's 
work, cuts my brim, which, by good fortune, being thick embroidered with gold 
twist and spangles, disappointed the force of the blow ; nevertheless it grazed on 
my riioulder, takes roe away six purls of an Italian cut-work band I wore cost me 
three pounds in the Exchange but three days befoi^e 

" Punt This was a strange encounter. 

**F<ut. Nay, you shall hear, sii*. With this, we both fell out and breathed. 
Now, upon the second sign of his assault, I betook me to my former manner of 
defence ; he, on the other side, abandoned his body to the same danger as before, 
and follows me still with blows ; but I, being loath to take the deamy advantage 
that lay before me of his left side, made a kind of stramazouu, ran him up to the 
hilt through the doublet, through the shirt, and yet missed the skin. He, making 
a reverse blow, falls upon my embossed girdle,— I had thrown off the hangers a 
little before,— strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin doublet I had, lined with 
four taffetas, cuts off two panes embroidered with pearl, rends through the drawings- 
out of tissue, enters the linings, and skips the flesh. 

'* Oar. I wonder he speaks not of his wrought shirt. 

**Fcut. Here, in the opinion of mutual damage, we paused. But, ere I proceed, 
I must tell you, signior, that in the last encounter, not having leisure to put off 
my silver spurs, one of the rowels catched hold of the ruflSes of my boot, and, 
being Spanish leather and subject to tear, overthrows me, rends me two pair of 
silk stockings that I put on, being somewhat of a raw morning, a peach colour and 
another, and strikes me some half-inch deep into the side of the calf : He, seeing 
the blood come, presently takes hone and away : I having bound up my wound 
with a piece of my wrought shirt— 

** Oar. O, comes it in there? 

** Fatt. Bide after him, and, lighting at the court-gate both together, embraced, 
and marched hand in hand up into the presence. Was not this business well 
carried? 

* ' JUaci, Well ! yes ; and by this we can guess what applurel the gentleman wore. 
" PutU, 'Fore valour ! it was a designment begun with much resolution, main- 
tained with as much prowess, and endM with more humanity." 

Note L, p. 2i0. Good Faith of ths Bohdsbsrs. 

As some atonement for their laxity of morals on most occasions, the Borderers 
were severe observers of the faith which they had pledged, even to an enemy. If 
any person broke his word so plighted, the individual to whom faith had not been 
observed, used to bring to the next Border-meeting a glove hung on the point of a 
spear, and proclaim to Scots and English the name of the defitulter. This was 
accounted so great a disgrace to all connected with him, that his own clansmen 
sometimes destroyed him, to escape the infamy he had brought on them. 

Constable, a spy engaged by Sir Ralph Sadler, talks of two Border thieves, whom 
he used as his guides.—'* That they would not care to steal, and yet that they 
would not betray any man that trusts in them, for all the goid in Scotland or in 
Franco. They are my guides and outlaws. If they would betray me they might 
get their pardons, and cause me to be hanged; but I have tried them ere this.^'— 
Sadler's Zettera during the Northern Insurrection, 

Note M, p. 242. Induloehcbs of ths Monks. 
Tlie biberes, earUas, and boiled almonds!, of which Abbot Boniface speaks, were 
special occasions for esjoying luzuriwi afforded to tho monkf by grant! from di£br' 
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MT«rdflBf, or from other bennflMstoni to the convent. There iA one of theao char- 
ters oimed Jk PUancia Centwn Libranm. By this charter, which ie Tery carious, 
our Robert Brace, on the 10th January, and in the twelfth year of his reign, as- 
■ianst oat of the cuatoms of Berwick^ and failing them, out of tho customs of 
'Bainbun^ or Haddtaigrton, the sum of one hundred pounds, at the half-yearly 
terms of Fmteoost and Saint Martin's in winter, to the abbot and community of 
the monks of Melrose. Thepreoisepurpoeeof this annuity is to furnish to each of 
the monks of the said monastery, while placed at food in the refectory, an extra 
mess of rice boiled with milk, or of almonds, or peas, or other pulse of that land 
which could be procured in the countrv. This addition to their commons Is to be 
entitled tbe King's Mess. And it is declared, that although any monk should, 
fh»m some honest apologv, want appetite or inclination to eat of the king's mess, 
his share should, nevertheless^ be placed on the table with those of his brethren, 
and afterwards carried to the gate and given to the poor. ** Neither is it our plea- 
sure,** continues the bountiful loverelgn, " that the dinner, which is or ought to be 
served up to the said monks according to their ancient rule, should be diminished 
In quantity, or rendered inferior in quality, on account of this our mess* so fur- 
nished as aforesaid." It is, moreover, proTided, that the abbot, with the consent of 
the most sage of his brethren, shall name a prudent and decent monk for receiv- 
ing, dh^tiz^, and expending, all matters concerning this annuity for the benefit 
of the commonity, agreeably to the royal desire and intention, rendering a fidthfiil 
account thereof to the abbot and superiors of the same convent And the same 
charter declares the king's fiuther pleasure, that the said men of religion should be 
bound yearly and for ever, in acknowledgment of the above donation, to clothe 
flneen poor men at the feast of Saint Martin in winter, and to feed them on the 
same day, delivering to each of them four ells of large or broad, or six ells of narrow 
oloth» to each also a new pair of shoes or sandala, according to their order t and 
if the said monks shall fidl in their engagements, or any of them, it Is the king's 
will that the fkult shall be redeemed by a double performance of what has been 
omitted, to be executed at the eight of the chief forester of Bttrick for the time being, 
and before the return of Saint Martin's day succeeding that on which the omission 
has\ftken place. 

Of this charter, respecting the nittance of £100 assigned to famish the monki 
of Mebnose with a daily mess of boiled rice, almonds, or other pulse, to mend their 
commons, the antiquarian reader will be pleased, doubtless, to see the or^naL 



Casta Bsou Bobibtx I. Abbati n Oonvehtox dx Mblbobk 

Oarta de PUancia CefUum Libranan, 

** Robertos Dei gracia Rex Scottorum omnibus probis homlnibus todus terre 
sue Salutem. Sciatis nos pro salute anime nostre et pro salute animarnm ante- 
oessoram et sucoessoram nostrorum Begum Scocie Dedisse COncessisse et lisc 
present! Carta nostra confirmasse Deo et Beate Marie virgini et Beligiosis viris 
Abbati et Conventui de Melross et coram succeasoribue in perpetuum Centum 
Libras Sterlingorum Annul Redditus singulis annis perdpienoas de firmla noatrie 
Burgi Berwid super Twedam ad terminoe Pentecostls et Simcti Martini in hyeme 

Sro equali portione vel de nova Custuma nostra Burgi predicti si firme nostre pre- 
icte ad dictam summam pecunie sufflcere non poterant vd de nova Custuma 
nostra Burgorum nostrorum de Edeubnxg et de Biadington Si firme nostre et Ciu- 
iuma nostra ville Berwici aliquo casu oontingente ad hoc forte non suf&dant Ita 
quod dicta samma pecunie Centum Llbraram ds annuatlm Integre et absque con> 
nadictione aliqua plenarie persolvatur pre cunctle aliis quibuscunque assignadoDi- 
bus per nos factis ecu fkdeudis ad inveniendum in perpetuum singulis diebuscnili- 
bet monaoho monasterii predicti comedenti in Befectorio unum suffldens fbroulum 
rlsaram fketaram cum laete, amigdalaram vel pisaram live aliorum dboram oon- 
similis condidonlsinventoram in patria et illudrerculum ferculum Rssis vocabitur 
in eteraum. Et d aliquls monaobas ex aliqua caum honesta de dicto ferculo 
comedore noluerit vel refid non potent non minus attamen dbl de dicto fbrcolo 
ministretur et ad portam pro paoperlbos deportetur. Keo vdumus quod occadone 
ferouli nostrl predicti prandium diotl Conventus de quo antiquitus communitcr els 
desorviri dve mlnistrari solebat in aliquo pejoretur ecu mminuatur. Volumui 
insuper et ordinamus quod Abbas Qjusdem monasterii qui pro tempore flieritda 
oonjnnsn aanioram de Conventu spedaliter constltuat unum monaehum proridum 
«t diseretum ad wdplendum ordlnaodum et expendendum totam swnrntm peoonie 
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memorate pro ulilitate conyentus seoundum yotum et Intendonem ibentifl nostro 
superius annotatum et ad reddendum fldele compotum coram Abbate et Maloribus 
da Oonyentn aiogulis annis de peconia sio lecepta. Et yolumua quod dicti religiosi 
teneantar aanuatim in perpetuum pro predlcta donacione nostra ad perpetaam 
nostri memoriam yestire quindedm pauperea ad festum Sancti Martini in hiema et 
eosdem cibare eodem die liberando eomm cuilibet quatuor ulnas panni grossi et 
lati vel sex ulnas panni stricti et eorum cuilibet unum noyum par sotularium de 
ordine sua Et si dicti religiosi In premissis yel aliquo premissorum aliquo anno 
defecerint yolumus quod illud quod minus perimpletum fuerit dupplicetur diebus 
magis necessariis per yisum capitalis forestarii nostri de Selkirk, qui pro tempore 
fuerit. Et quod dicta dupplicatio fiat ante natale domini proximo sequens festum 
Bancti Martini predictum. In cujus rei testimonium presenti Carte uostre sigiUum 
nostrum precipimus apponi. Testibus venerabilibua m Christo patribus Wiluelmo^ 
Jobanne, Willielmo et David Sancti Andree, Olasgueusis, Dunkeldenais et Mora- 
yiensis ecclesiarum dei gracia epiaoopis Bernardo Abbate de Abirbrothock Cancel- 
lario, Duncano, Malisio, et Hugone de Fyf de Strathin et de Boss, Comitibus 
Waltero Benescailo Scocie. J acobo domini de Duglas et Alexandro Fraser Camerario 
nostro Socie militibus. Apud Abirbrotbocki oecimo die Januarij. Anno Begni 
nostri yicesimob" 

Note N, p. 274. Pjsdigrsb or tub Douolas Family. 

Tbe late excellent and laborious antiquary, Mr George Cbalmers, has rebuked 
the vaunt of the House of Douglas, or rather of Hume of Godscroft, their historian, 
but with less than his wonted.accuracy. In the first volume of his " Caledonia," ho 
quotes the passage in Godscrofb for the purpose of confuting it. 

Tbe historian (of the Douglasses) cries out, " We do not know them in the foun- 
tain, but in the stream ; not in the root, but in the stem ; for we know not which 
is the mean man that did rise above the vulgar." This assumption Mr Chalmers 
conceives ill-timed, and alleges, that if the historian had attended more to research 
than to declamation, he mieht easily have seen tbe first mean man of this renowned 
family. This he alleges to have been one Tbeobaldus Flammaticus, or Theobald the 
Flemmff, to whom Arnold, Abbot of Kelso, between the year 1147 and 1160, granted 
certain lands on Douglas water, by a deed which Mr Chalmers conceives to be tho 
first link of the chain of title-deeds to Douglasdale. Heuce^ he says, the family 
must renounce their family domain, or acknowledge this obscure Fleming as their 
ancestor. Theobald the Fleming, it is acknowledged, did not himself assume the 
name of Douglas ; " but," says the antiquary, *' bis son William, who inherited his 
estate, called nimuBel^ and was named by others, De Duglas t " and he refers to the 
deeds in which he is so deigned. Mr Chalmers's full argument may be found in 
the first yolume of his Caledonia," p. 579. 

This proposition is one which a Scotsman will admit unwillingly, and only upon un- 
deniable testimony : and as it is Uable to strong grounds of diallenge, the present 
author, with all the respect to Mr Chalmers which his sealous and effectual re- 
searches merit, is not unwilling to take this opportimity to state some plausible 
grounds for doubting that Tbeobaldus Flammaticus was either the father of the 
first William de Douglas, or in tho slightest degree connected with the Douglas 
family. 

It must first be observed, that there is no reason whatever for concluding Tbeo- 
baldus Flammaticus to be the fiftther of William do Douglas, except that they both 
held lands upon the small river of Douglas, and that there are two stnmg pre- 
sumptions to the contrary. For, firsts the father being named Fleming, there 
seems no good reason why tho son should have assumed a different designation ; 
secondly, there does not occur a single instance of the name of Theobald during the 
long line of the Douglas pedigree, an omission very unlikely to take place had the 
original &ther of the race been so called. These are secondary considerations, 
indeed ; but they are important, in so far as they exclude any support of Mr Chal- 
mers's system, except from the point which he has rather assumed tiian proved, 
namely, that the lands granted to Theobald the Flensing were the same which 
were granted to William de Douglas, and which constituted the oaiginaL domain of 
which we find this powerfhl family lords. 

Now, it happens, singularly enough, that tiia lands granted l>y the Al>bot of 
Kelso to Tbeobaldus Flammaticus are not tbe same of which William de Douglas 
was in possession. Nay, it wovld appear, f^om cpmx)aring the charter granted to 
Theobaldas Flammatieos. that, thoagh sitoated on the water of Douglas, they 
iMTW made a part of the l>axon7 of that same, and therefore cannot be the samp 
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with thoie. heSd Ky William de Doiijrlaa Id the suooeedinff genenUaon. Bat if 
WilliAm do Douglas did not succeed Theobaldus FlamziMticni; there is no mora 
roAeon for holding theoe two persoua to bo fktbex and son than if they hud lived in 
dillerent provinces ; and we are still as fur fh>ai having discovered the first mean 
man of the Douglas family as Hume of Godscroft was in the 16th century. We 
leave the question to antiquaries and genealogists. 

Note O, p. S74. PaoioBBs or thb Stewart Family. 

To atone to the memory of the learned and indefatigable Chalmers for having 
ventured to impeach hia genealc^cal proposition concerning the descent of the 
Douglaaaes, we are bound to render him our grateftil thanks for the felicitous light 
which he has thrown on that of the House of Stewart^ atill more imiMirtant to 
Scottish history. 

The acute pen of Lord Hailes, which, like the spear of Itborid, conjared so 
manyshadows from Scottish history, had dismissed among the rest those of Banquo 
and Fleance, the rejection of which fkbles left the illustrious fSamily of Stewart 
without an ancestor beyond Walter the son of Allan, who is alluded to in the text. 
The researches of our late learned antiquary detected in this Walter, the deaoendant 
of Allan, the son of Flaald. who obtained iVom William the Conqueror the Castle 
of Oswestiy in Shropehhe. and was the &ther of an illustrious line of igng<i«h 
nobles, by his first son, William, and by his second son, Walter, the progenitw of 
the royal iamily of Stewart. 

Note P, p. 277. The WHrrs Spiiut. 

The contrivance of provoking the irritable vanity of Sir Pierde Shafbon, by 
presenting him with a l)odkin. indicative of his descent frora a tailor, is borrowed 
fh>m a German romance, by the celebrated Tieck, called Das Peter Mancben, t. e. 
The Dwarf Peter. The being who gives name to the tale is the Bung-geist, or 
castle spectre, of a German family, whom he aids with his counsel, as he defends 
their castle by his supernatural power. But the Dwarf- Peter is so unfortunate an 
adviser, that all his counsels, though producing success in the immediate results, 
nrein the issneattended with mishap and with guilt The y6nthfiil baron, the owner 
the haunted castle, falls in love with a maiden, the daufj^ter of a neighbouring 
count, a man of great pride, who refuses him the hand of the young lady, on 
account of his own superiority of descent The lover, repulsed and affinontsd, 
returns to take counsel with the Dwarf Peter, bow he nuy silence the count, and 
obtain the victory In the argument, the next time they enter on the topic of pedi> 
gree. The dwarf gives his patron or pupil a horse-shoe, iDstmeting him to give it 
to the count when he is next giving himself superior airs on the subject of his 
famfly. It has the effect accordingly. The count, understanding it as an allnsioD 
to a misalliance of one of his ancestors with the daughterof a bladcamith, isthrown 
into a dreadftil passion with the young lover, the consequences of which are the 
■eduction of the young lady, and the daughter of her ihther. 

If weimppoee the dwarf to represent the oormpt part of hmnan natQre,--that 
* ' Liw in our members which wars against the law of our minds,*— tiie vrork Items 
an ingenious allegoiy. 
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